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Estimated Annual Number and Cost of Industrial Accidents in the 
United States. 


By Cart Hooxstapr. 


LTHOUGH hundreds of thousands of dollars are being expended 
A annually upon accident prevention work in the United States, 
yet year after year at aeons takes its toll of thousands of 
deaths and millions of mjuries. In view of the extensive safety 
activities which have been carried on by State departments, private 
safety organizations, insurance carriers and individual employers, 
it would seem that the number of accidents would show a con- 
stantly decreasing tendency. This, however, is not true. In general 
it may be said that the number of industrial accidents has varied 
directly with the volume of employment. Present indications point 
to an exceptionally large number of accidents for the year 1923 
—in some States more than have ever before been reported. That 
the imereased safety activities have resulted in avtisiont reduction 
would seem probable, but because of the absence of uniform and 
reliable statistics, particularly the lack of accident frequency and 
severity rates, the extent and nature of this reduction, if any, can 
only be surmised. 

Effective prevention of accidents depends largely upon a knowledge 
of their causes, frequency, and nature. The factory mspector or 
safety engineer must know not only the relative hazard and danger 
points in industry but whether his work is bringing results and this 
can be’obtaimed only by an accurate analysis of accident statistics. 
It is essential, therefore, that compensation commissions or accident 
ig a departments should make an analysis of their accidents 
y industry, cause, nature and extent of disability. They should 
know whether and what kind of accidents have been prevented and to 
what extent and in what industries. They should compute accurate 
frequeney and severity rates, as without them it is impossible to 
evaluate the effectiveness of accident prevention work. 

However, most of this information is unavailable at the present 
time. Many of the compensation commissions make no statistical 
analysis of accidents at all, while the value of the accident data pub- 
_lished by other commissions is greatly impaired because of their 
meomparability and incompleteness. In some States the scope of the 
workmen’s compensation and accident reporting laws is limited to 
so-called hazardous employments, excluding mercantile establish- 
ments, professional employments and clerical occupations. One-half 
of the States exempt. the smaller employers, that is, those having less 
than a stipulated number of employees. All of the States except 
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New Jersey exclude agriculture and domestic serviee. In addition. TABLE 


many States exempt casual labor, employments not conducted for 
gain, and other minor employments. Six States and the District 
of Columbia have no workmen's compensation and accident reportinc 
laws at all and consequently no accident statistics are available. 
Even in those States which have compensation laws the method of Death. 
compiling accident statistics varies so much that in many cases the — 
data published are not comparable and-so can not be combined with empor 
the statistics of other States. Some States use as a unit the number of r 
accidents which occurred during the year, some use the number 
reported during the year, and others use the number of cases close ' Keck 
or adjudicated during the year; also, some States present their data ai 
for the calendar year and others for the fiscal year. 

Because of the lack of completeness in reporting accidents no one 
knows with any substantial degree of accuracy how many industri.! 
accidents occur annually in the United States. No one even knows 
the number of industrial fatalities. Estimates as to the proba)le —— 

annual number of industrial deaths range from 12,500 to 35,000.' 

| Because of the lack of reliable and complete accident statisties in the 

United States, if one desires a comprehensive and satisfactory view 

of the accident problem as a whole, it becomes necessary to make an 

estimate. 
In the present article an attempt has been made to determine as Hen 

accurately as is possible with the limited statistical data available the Perma 

number and-cost of industrial accidents in the United States under 

normal industrial conditions. Given certain factors, such as accident 

rates for one industry, the relative hazard between industries, and the 

number employed, fairly reliabie results are obtainable. The fatality 

4 rates in we 0 mining have been accurately determined, while the relative 

hazard and the erage are obtainable with a reasonable degree o! 

accuracy. With this information available the first problem was to 

compute fatality rates for all industries by applying the relative 

hazard to the known rates for coal mines, and then to apply these 

rates to the exposures in each industry. This would give the number 

of industrial fatalities. In order to obtain the number of nonfata! 

accidents, both permanent and temporary, the standard accident- 

frequency distribution tables were applied to the number of fatal 

accidents. A more detailed description and explanation of the pre- 

cise methods used is given on pages 6 to 9 of this article. | 
Table 1 shows the results obtained according to the methods out- Dis 

lined. This table shows the estimated annual number and cost o! = 

industrial accidents to employees in the United States under norma! 7 

industrial conditions, by type of injury. / Tempo 

“ 1 The following estimates have been made by different persons at various times: + 
Dr. L. I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and chairman of the committee 01) 10 

ee ee of the National Safety Council, estimated that 12,500 industrial deaths occurred : ( 

r 1922 (Report of the Committee on Public Accident Statistics, p. 12). 

Dr. FL. Hoffman. Statistician of the Prudential Insurance Co., estimated that there were 25,000 indus- 13 ¢ 


trial deaths and 700,000 nonfatal accidents causing over 4 weeks’ disability during the year 1913 (U. >. ide 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 157, p. 6). Ov 

The United States Commission on Industrial Relations states that there were 35,000 industrial dea'!s Ov 
and 700,000 nonfatal accidents causing over 4 weeks’ disability in 1915 (Final report of U. 8. Commissiv0 Ov 
on Industrial Relations, p. 95). ‘ Ov 

Mr. F. 8, Crum, t statistician of the Prudential Insurance Co., estimated that there were 25 |'" 1 Pp 
industrial deaths in 1919 (quoted by S. J. Williams in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 304, p. °°). es : 

Mr. Sidney J. Williams, secretary of the National Safety Council, in a paper read before the eigh\': The 
annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, estima' = are 
the number of industrial accidents for the 1919 as follows: 23,000 industrial deaths, 115,000 perman«'\ per 
disabilities, and 2,862,000 temporary disabilities (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 304, pp. 59, 0") 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER AND COST OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO 
EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY TYPE OF INJURY. 
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} : ‘ Number of | Working-days Wage loss 
Type of injury. accidents. | lost. ($4.50 per day). 
1 
b) Jeakedahe SE | REY EES 5 ae open |! ae F 21 ons | 127, 392, 000 $573, 264, 000 
snent total disability... .........-...0....0--s- 1,728 | 10, 368, 000 46, 656, 000 
nent partial disability.......................... 105,629 | 51, 494, 357 231 , 724, 607 
orary total disability’....................-...... 2,324, 829 | 37, 915, 613 170, 620, 259 
Total... in ceeotb elec essed eee e ese e eed cece ence cece 2,453,418 227, 160, 970 1, 022, 264, 866 

















: Accidents resulting in loss of time other than the day on which the injury occurred. 


Table 2 contains the same information as Table 1, but in more de- 
tail, showing the number and cost of each type of disability. 


TasLe 2-—-ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NUMBER OF 
DAYS LOST, AND WAGE LOSS, BY TYPE OF INJURY. 

























Permanent total disability 
Permanent partial disability: ! 
Dismemberment or complete loss of use of— 


Injury resulting in— 





eT e eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 
See ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee | 


Thumb, 1 phalange 
i TS SE. RN 
Index finger, 1 phalange..--.............. a 
SS. OT a dod sh deo bhi bb nns bo bbe 
Middle finger, 1 phalange 
GBP ETS FP ae Pee BPP eee 
Ring finger, 1 phalange 
tai era gpd i i Ee aie gg 
Little finger, 1 phalamge.................. aa 
2 or more thumbs or fingers. . 


errr eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Great toe 
Great toe, 1 phalange....................... 
Other toe 
Other toe, 1 phalange.. - 


GE SRT ere a 


Hearing, 1 @ar.......... Seeeuwes Socvvewessss 
CE Ee ee 


Subtotal (dismem berments, etc.)......... 








Number of | 


Days lost 





: | per acci- 
accidents. | dent. 
(1) (2) 
21, 232 6, 000 
1,728 | 6, 000 
1,699 2,550 
2,399 2,010 
2,675 600 
4,225 | 300 
8, 387 300 
7, 283 150 
4,098 240 
4,798 120 
2, 888 | 180 
2, 484 | 90 
3,312 | 180 
1, 805 90 
14,820 600 
1,720 2,550 
1, 189 1, 500 
1, 040 240 
446 120 
552 60 
297 30 | 
977 120 
149 300 
21 2, 010 
8, 089 1, 200 





Total work- 
ing-days 
lost. 


(3) 


127, 392, 000 
10, 368, 000 


4, 332, 450 
4, 821, 990 
1, 605, 000 
1, 267, 500 
2,516, 100 
1, 092, 450 
983, 520 
575, 760 
519, 840 
223, 560 


596, 160 | 


162, 450 
8, 892, 000 
4, 326, 000 
1, 783, 500 

249, 600 

53, 520 

33, 120 

8, 910 
117, 240 
44, 700 
42, 210 

9, 706, 800 








| Total wage loss 
| ($4.50 per day). 






(4) 





$573, 264, 000 
46, 656, 000 













19, 496, 025 
21, 698, 955 
7, 222, 500 
5, 708, 750 
11,322, 450 
4,916, 025 
4,425, 840 
2, 590, 920 
2, 339, 280 
1, 006, 020 
2, 682, 720 
731, 025 
40, 014, 000 
19, 737, 000 
8,025, 75 
1, 123, 200 
240, 840 
149, 040 
40,095 
527, 580 
201, 150 
189, 945 
43, 680, 600 

















75, 353 





44,014, 380 









198, 064, 710 
























teduced by one-seventh to obtain number of working-days lost (col. 3). 
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ii ll EFAS FP i a 1, 401 300 420, 300 1, 891, 350 
Other permanent partial disability.............  &  ) 7, 059, 677 | 31, 768, 547 
Total (permanent partial disability)......... ET Weg sccaccas 51, 494, 357 | 231, 724, 607 
Temporary total disability of 2— 

EE See eee eeree 918, 762 23.5 2 2, 756, 286 | 12, 403, 287 
Eel. 5 cbc dekihe coneiud 60s) tes dchaaed 86, 202 » 591, 099 2,659, 945 
Ri Ri ss ctihcBhesepcnapacse=deesdvetaal 85, 565 9 660, 073 2, 970, 329 
a, . ESE 8 eee er eae 76, 435 10 655, 157 2, 948, 206 
Beans doth te sob sb tewtie- Senedeb by cdneds 69, 004 il 650, 609 2,927, 740 
II Bh Rei rs LS | i © 5 63, 484 12 652, 978 2, 938, 401 
READ, Bae, 2 SORE 0 JED 5 as dog ave dh 52,018 13 579,629 2, 608, 330 
Se GF a F -ae 61, 148 14 733, 776 3, 301, 992 
Over 2to 8 weeks. .............2.-2-20ceeeeee ee 304, 467 | 17 4, 436, 519 19, 964, 335 
oe ee eee, eee so eee 174, 739 | 24 3, 594, 631 16, 175, 840 
Oar Weeee. oi svete et... dle... 119, 536 31 3, 176, 242 14, 293, 089 
IIS is och iis. hb coe daa dede es 74, 524 38 | 2,427,353 10, 923, 0&8 
‘Permanent partial disability ratings based on permanent partial disability schedule formulated by 

committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of l. A. I. A, B.C. , 
? The days lost per accident (col. 2) from temporary disabilities are calendar days which have been 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NUM)! 
DAYS LOST, AND WAGE LOSS, BY TYPE OF INJURY—Concluded. 








Dayslost| Total work- |, ot 
per acci- ing-days ($4 ~ 
dent. lost. se 


(2) 


Number of 


M , r "idents. 
Injury resulting in— accidents 








Temporary total disability of —Concluded. 
ii, li lla ig ai a lI, fn 
vent te 8 Weekewit Les... 6. Aid. KAS... 22 ce 
CT OES REPS 
ee Ss oc occ l chs oe ab ec bedeycceed 
Over 10 to 11 weeks... ..... 2... -2.2-. cee ee eee 
LS « ty. 5 oo wid.e en aco easecnie arene 
Over 12 to 13 weeks. .-.... Ab Maas tte Loo afeaieh be 
Over 13 to 14 weeks --.-.........-...- 
COVE FE 00 Be VG ein 5 te ooo oon cc gcc thcccscdbes 
Over 15 to 16 weeks.......... 2.2.2.2... .. eee eee 
ee cm Bne canine 
Cee Ca 08 nn ss diac adaddeebaneed ad 
Over 18 te 19 weeks............ ee ee nal 
Over 19 to FO wees eel oe. SS 
fy, & TS gO aa eer ee ee 
We ET. ool, oa ccc cael oqeseeer oo « 
CWE SP 60 Dn wid. dink desid- » sc dbweccede 
Dower GE GD 24 WHOM. 2g. 5. ince semen se estes, 
Over 24 to 25 weeks............4.-...... a EAR 
a ES i Daa katt ken bin « 6 wawaneciid 
EY Bn Ws i 0 SW ies 0:00. de 0 ali oc oh op acdhec dee 


i | 
Total (temporary total disability)............ 2, 324,829 }.......... 87,915,613} 1 
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~ 
— 





eeu 





m= D9 Gr GO 
toons 
Gr 


St = NODS 98 8 OS 
S 
© 
bh 
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Gethea ced 88 i SS 2, 453,418 |.......... | 227,169,970. | 1, 022, 261 
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Table 3 shows the number of fatalities by industry. This is the ca 
basic table used to compute the number of nonfatal accidents an 
contains in addition to the number of fatalities, the number of em- 
ployees, the fatality rate per one thousand 300-day workers, tlic per 
cent of full-time employment in each industry, and the fatality rat 
es thousand employees. The number of employees is based upon 

. 5. Census of Occupations for 1920 (see Monraty Lapor Revir\ _ 
for July, 1923, pages 1 to 14). Proi 





TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES, NUM! 
EMPLOYEES, FATALITY RATES PER 1,000 FULL-TIME WORKERS AND P| 
EMPLOYEES, IN THE UNITED STATES, BY INDUSTRY. 





-— 
_ 





| Per 

yj cent of . 
Number] wumber of elitism wot sed Mme 
of fa- I employ-| ; ve 

Industry. talities. employees. ment in| Say ar 192 
workers.| indus- ; . Inelt 
ry. Oi J. 
ry | ’Char 
(2) ;.. (3) (4) | 6 *Stati 


| 


, forestry, and animal husbandry: Th 
General farming. ..............---....s2-02-----+! 35 2, 335, 761 ’ é ( hot 1 
Gardening, fruit growing, etc........2.0....-.-.. | 30 # 160,083 i 5 al as fa 
Lumbermen, woodchoppers, etc..............--- 205, 315 | t 38 A, 4! : 
Extraction of minerals: | stanc 
i i ¢ 780, 837 ‘ ~ d 
RRA. Js db <wihdope dune SADA 0< oh 524 im, 792 f ents 

} é ; 960 aa Y 

 hwanhipaws -aRGhRES-a0h 91; 022 105 fa able 

| empl: 


494, 523 
RROD. . 21 WOE. SUL OD LIES, FETT 191, 526 : 8 o _ sa 
ood th ebvied< doar Ottis 27,857 | 1.02 indus 


1 Ratio between full-time and ave number of employees. L 
2 Data taken from reports of U. S. Bureau of Mines and represents average for 5-year period 1°! 
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quit %.—ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES, NUMBER OF 
<MPLOYEBS, FATALITY RATES PER 1,000 FULL-TIME WORKERS AND PER 1,000 
rMPLOYEES, IN THE UNITED STATES, BY INDUSTR Y—Concluded. 


_ ———— ~—— aT —- a - aD 























33 Per Tatali 
. | Fatality] cent of | J we 
Number) ,. rate per |full-time |/ 40° Pe! 
Industry. offa- | wee sed a ‘000 employ-!! soaked 
talities.| “™PIOVEeS- | sop day | men in| P a's 
workers.| — = oa. 1.) 
‘ i 
19, 424 Jit, ei b SaRotin 
~e . | 
»), 177 \anufacturing—Concluded. 
yt ~ Printing and publishing .................... daa 31 308, 141 0.13 375 | 0. 10 
, ee re 467 753, 806 70 88 | . 62 
Glass, Clay, amd stone products.................- 178 257, 942 | . 78 | 88 | 69 
86 Leathet OG 65a bodes bind... cece neve ceeces ded 113 | 388, 200 | 32 | 92 | 23 
93, 2i') Paper and pulp products. ....................... 187 113, 620 | 1. 76 | 94 | 1. 65 
8, 179 Paper goods (boxes).................. LS. deel 2 | 25, 508 . 08 | 94 | 7 
0), 679 Chemical and allied products...................- 324 198, 996 1. 76 93 1. 63 
5, 282 A ee Pr eres 4137 1,021, 364 . 20 93 | . 19 
t, 132 Laundries, cleaning and dyeing................. 44 137, 320 . 34 | 95 | 32 
9, Ob DIOR: oe b MEU whis ain Lona d Someta ny on vines sh oboe dah 43 719, 109 . 07 | 88 | 06 
, Ui Rubber and composition goods.................- 32 161, 530 | . 23 | 89 | 20 
(, 487 eNOS Boiss 65 55500> 550 -<s TT 571 497, 330 1.35 | 85 1.15 
i) Shipbuilding. .... fu. set DPSE FC LT. tt.) ae 200 166, 862 | 1. 33 90 | 1, 20 
Ce eee Peer ee err ee | 1,532 2,393, 957 | 72 89 64 
Metal products (not iron and steel)............. 1% 459, 201 | . 26 89 | - 23 
‘ ~ Miscellaneous industries ..........-. io Dake date 773 1,309, 909 | - 6 88 | . 59 
i Construction: | | | 
— Road and street building......... sa oa 170 129,829; 1.54| 85} 1.31 
vi IN 4 a ied 5 5 dakip oc sd be Sad eee «deeds 1,773 2, 162, 268 1. 46 8 56 82 
Transportation: | 
NO Water (all occupations except longshoreman)--.-- : 384 96, 067 4.00 100 4.00 
Se th attidnonsh=«3dtth ky aaesnas +opesin | 113 85, 928 1. 76 75 1, 32 
oa Road and street (chauffeurs, deliverymen, etc.)..| 1,625 878, 669 | 2.05 90 | 1, 85 
Steam railroeGs>, .........- 22-2: 20cceceeececeeee | $2,501 | 1,280,137 | 2.25 90 | 2, 02 
e teeta arta tlre meg 303 177, 146 1. 90 | 9{ 41.71 
= Telegraph and telephone companies ?............ } 229 343, 879 74 | 90 .67 
and Other, including pipe lines.............-..-.--.. 13 29, 414 - 50 | 90 45 
Public ntilities: | | 
‘m- Electric light and power.......... ba sacphet menacee 160 31, 366 | 5. 73 | 9 | 5. 16 
' Gas and water works, and miscellaneous......... 104 146, 418 79 90 | 71 
Der Be trade: 
at ies naks annedendetihinn-oeycensbosaces 453 1, 968, 373 . 26 90 | 23 
Waremeuee, OCC. ................ bb scecbsccdnca} 333 131, 442 | 2. 84 90 2. 56 
ON Clerical and professional service: 
EW Agents, inspectors, etc. (outside)................] 99 708, 167 | .18 8 80 -14 
' Cas. Lk cbaitinsididetts-cdtbbiaus R9 2,950, 769 | . 04 | 8 80 .03 
Professional employments ................---.+-+ oe) 1, 655, 337 | - 08 | 3 80 . 06 
Care and custody of buildings and grounds °..... } 250 373, 160 | 74 90 . 67 
Domestic and personal service ......... dé teii2.. 178 2, 546, 739 | . 08 90 07 
Or ate are late Septet” aiid apps. 80 50, 771 1.7 90 1. 58 
“ Policemen, sheriffs, ete.............2...22.- cece 43) 116, 621 4.10 | 90 3.76 
Miscellaneous oceupations 9... .........2.--.-.00- 244 387, 233 . 66 | 95 - 63 
oni Pom T: oe L ...wecab iil 62. loki dsdccbe | 21,232} 29,679,763 | ATP See BT 72 
‘Reduction faetor of 20 per cent applied because of Shour day prevailing in industry. 
‘Reduction factor of 30 per cent applied because of low wage level prevailing in industry. 
oe taken from reports of Interstate Commerce Commission and represents average for 5-year period 
917-1921, 
: *Incindes persons carried under contract, such as postal clerks, express messengers, and Pullman porters, 
; 137,9:7 linemen with rate of 5.80 per 1,000 employed; 305,962 operaters, ete., with rate of 0.03. 
’Charwomen, elevator tenders, janitors, guards, etc. 
‘Stationary engineers and firemen and aeronauts. 
The data in the foregoing tables apply only to employees and do 
\ @ not include accidents to employers and self-employed persons, such 
‘9 Was farmers and other independent workers. owever, from the 
, @ standpoint of ascertaining the total cost of industrial or work acct- 
e dents to society and for purposes of accident prevention, it is desir- 
i fi able to determine the number and cost of all accidents due to the 
» fa ‘mployment sustained by those perntatty employed. 
Oo able 4 shows the estimated number of fatalities sustained in 


industry by gainfully employed persons in the United States. 
[995 ] 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER OF FATALITIES SUSTAINED IN IN}: STRY 
BY GAINFULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES. ny 


























Numb sons gai , . ; j 

umber Se Nesnber of {2 

i £ oA SES 

| — 

| ployer 

Industry. —— and 

> oon | Gnd self- | 74. Em- self- 

Employees. employed otal. ‘ployees. em-  /la 

| persons. | ployed 

per- 

| | Sons, 

12 Se 2 et a SS eee et — . ; 
Agriculture and animal husbandry. ....... 2,701, 159 | ' 8,251,999 | 10,953, 158 | 3,292 | 8,074); 11.466 
FE xtraction of minerals ?................... GES Li cde cieeress 1,101,611 | 3,206 )...... 3 oe 
Manufacturing. .-...............-------. --| 9,627,210 531,043 | 10,158,253 | 5,013 64 rn 
Construction So tote ae eee | 2, 292, 097 175,942 | 2,468,039 1,943 | 144 awe 
Transportation............. oS ost sacucdy 2, 891, 240 130,614 3,021,854 5,258 | 146 405 
a OSE ee re aera {see 177,784 | 264}....... 64 
i AE eS See ee ---+{ 2,099,815 | 1,195,251 3,295,066 | 786) 275 | 1.05 
Clerical and professional service ........... 8, 401, 564 | 1,435,521 | 9,837,085 | 1,226 | 103 1 329 
Miscellaneous ?..............222..2.-0.---- Tks ) Rone aage | $87,283) 244]..... 4 
TOMA. Aa... Ce ee | 29. 679, 763 | 11, 720, 370 41,400, 133 | 21,232] 8,806 3%. " 





e —<- - —- a 


? Includes home farm laborers. 
2 Bureau of Mines figures used in lieu of census figures. 
*Stationery engineers and firemen, and aeronauts. . 


Explanation of Methods Employed. 








S ALREADY stated, if the accident rate for a particular industry, 
the relative hazard of the various industries, and the number 

of employees in each industry were known, the number of accidents 
could be computed with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The 
following is an explanation of how these several factors were obtained: 


Fatality Rates by Industry. 


The first step in the process was to obtain the number of fatalities. 
An examination of Table 3 will show how these were computed. 
The fatality rate for coal mining was used as a base. For a number 
of years the United States Bureau of Mines has computed accurate 
coal-mine fatality rates for the United States. These rates are 
expressed in full-time (300-day) workers. The average fatality rate 
for all coal mining in the United States for the five-year period 
1917-1921 was 4.08 per one thousand 300-day workers. ovine 
obtained the rate for one industry, the next step was to obtain the 
relative fatality hazard for the various industries. The accident 
and insurance experience of Pennsylvania,? modified and amplified 
by other data, particularly the accident statistics of Oregon, Call- 
fornia, Massachusetts, and the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was used for this purpose. The accident rates and pure 
premium cost as given for Pennsylvania are stated in terms of 
pay roll and not in terms of full-time workers. However, by using 
the coal-mine fatality rate as computed by the Bureau of Mines as 
the base and then applying the relative hazard as shown in the 


—_ 


2 Statistical Analysis of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in Pennsylvania from Jan. 1, 1916, ‘0 De: 
ate — compiled by the statistical department of the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and /2)* 
uréau. 
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Pennsylvania experience, full-time fatality rates were computed for 
all the industries. It should be explained, however, that the bitu- 
minous coal mine hazard in Pennsylvania is lower than the average 
hazard for the country as a whole. It was necessary, therefore, to 
apply a factor to correct this difference in hazards. This was easily 
done, since the Bureau of Mines gives separate rates for each State 
and also gives separate rates for eal se and anthracite mining. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the rates for Pennsylvania are stated in 
terms of pay roll, these rates are relatively accurate as expressing 
the aceident hazard only if the wages in the several industries are 
practically identical. The wages by industry were obtained from 
the wage statistics published by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and tests were made which showed that, with one 
or two exceptions, the wage differential could be disregarded. Be- 
cause of the general low wage level in the textile industry, it was 
necessary to apply a reduction factor to this industry. 

Having obtained the fatality rate per full-time worker (column 3, 
Table 3), the next step was to obtain the fatality rate per person 
employed, because the average number of employees in the several 
industries is obtainable, whereas the number of full-time workers, 
with the exception of one or two industries, is not. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to convert the number of full-time rates into rates 
per average number of employees. To this end the U. S. Census of 
Manufactures of 1919 was used for the manufacturing industries. 
The Federal census contains the average number of employees for 
each industry by month. The per cent of employment in each in- 
dustry, or rather the ratio between the full-time and average number 
of employees, was obtained as follows: 

The number of employees in the month of maximum employment 
was assumed to be the number of employees in that industry. From 
this maximum number was then subtracted the number of employees 
in each one of the other months. The ratio of the sum of these 
items to 12 times the maximum number gave the per cent of un- 
employment in each industry. The results are shown in column 4, 
of Table 3. Corrections had to be made for certain industries, such as 
pee and publishing, building erection, etc., in which the eight- 
1our day prevailed. For such industries a special reduction factor 
of 20 per cent was applied. In the case of mining and quarrying, 
the ratio of full-time to average number of employees was given in 
the reports of the Bureau of Mines. The percentage of unemployment 
for the building trades was based upon data for New York as published 
in special Bulletin 85 of the State Department of Labor. 

aving now obtained the fatality rates per full-time worker and 
the ratio of full-time to average number of employees, it was merely 
necessary to multiply the former by the latter (column 3 x column 4, 
Table 3) in order to obtain fatality rates expressed in average number 
of employees (column 5, Table 3). 

The next step was to obtain the exposure; that is, the average num- 
ber of employees by industry. This had already been done, a clas- 
sification of all employees in the United States by industry having 
been published in the Montuiy Lasor Review for July, 1923 (pp. 
1-14). To the numbers of employees (column 2, Table 3) were applied 
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the fatality rates per 1,000employees (column 5, Table 3). The resiilis, 
giving the number of fatalities for each industry, are shown in ¢o|- 
wan.lofTable3. Allof the fatalities here given, with the exceptic:, of 
mining and quarrying and steam railroads, were computed. Dats 
for these two industries were taken from the reports of the Uniied 
States Bureau of Mines and the United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission, respectively. 

Another and perhaps simpler methed of obtaining the number of 
fatalities would have been to convert the average number of employees 
into full-time werkers and then apply the full-time fatality rates, 
The results, however, would have been the same. 


Number of Nonfatal Accidents. 


It was impracticable to apply to nonfatal accidents the methods 
employed for obtaining the number of fatal accidents, because of tle 
impossibility of obtaining rates and also because of the great varin- 
tion in the number of nonfatal accidents, especially permanent 
disabilities, between industries. The number of nonfatal aceideis 
was obtained by applying a combination of the American (Outwater 
and Standard Rubinow) Accident Distribution Tables. It has been 
well established from experience that, given a general distribution of 
industries with varying hazards, the ratio of fatal accidents to per- 
manent and temporary disabilities remains reasonably constant. ‘|i 
distribution of accidents resulting in death, permanent total disa- 
bility, permanent tial disability and temporary total disability 
over one week as shown in the American Accident Table was used. 
A new table was constructed, eliminating the accidents having a 
disability of less than eight days. This was done because it is 
believed that the American Table contains too large a number o/ 
minor injuries, thus impairing the ratios between different types 0! 
injury.’ The ratios as shown in this reconstructed distribution ta! le 
were then applied to the 21,232 fatalities. The results are shown in 
column 1 of Table 2. 


Number of Working-days Lost from Industrial Accidents, 


The number of working-days lost as a result of industrial accidents 
is shown in column 3 of Table 2. Six thousand days were use to 
measure the economic loss resulting from death or permanent tot! 
disability. _The economic loss as expressed in days lost in the case of 
permanent partial disabilities was hemmed by applying to the 6,00 
days the permanent partial disability ratings computed by tlc 
committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of ‘ile 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Cou- 
missions, which was adopted by the association at its tenth annu:! 
meeting in St. Paul, September 24-27, 1923. In the case of tempo- 
rary disabilities the economic loss is shown by the number of days ©! 
actual disability reduced by one-seyventh in order to convert the days 
lost into WOTKINE ays lost.. The days lost per accident as shown 11 
the table are calendar days. 





*See ‘Discussion ofan American Accident Table” in July, 1921, MonTaty LABor REvIEW, pages | 
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Cost of Industrial Accidents. 


The average weekly earnings for the industries in which most of 
the accidents occur range from $24 to $30 per week. The average 
wage loss per working-day from industrial accidents, therefore, 
would be at least $4.50 per day. The annual cost of industrial 
accidents in the United States would be the total number of days lost 
(227,356,541) multiplied by $4.50, or $1,023,104,435. This, however, 
does not represent the entire cost. To this should be added at least 
$75,000,000 for medical and hospital service. There should also be 
added the administrative expenses of compensation commissions and 
insurance companies and the indirect effect upon production which, 
though serious, is incapable of measurement. On the other hand, to 
be strictly accurate it would probably be necessary to deduct from 
the total cost the maintenance cost of the 21,232 persons killed. 
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Present Economic Situation of the German Student Body. 


By Dr. E. Borenter, Privatrpozent,' UNrversity OF GOETTINGEN. 


NE of the most striking differences between the social structure 
() of Germany and that of the United States is the respective 

importance attributed to university training as a means of 
acquiring standing and advancement in society. In America the 
business man dominates and business success itself is an opening to 
the doors of society, but in Germany up to the end of the war the 
army and the academic grades of the civil service (together with the 
“liberal”? vocations, medical men, barristers, etc.) were the leading 
classes, and usually only the second and third generations of self-made 
wealth, after having acquired an academic degree, were admitted to 
society. Moreover, the higher positions in business life, especially 
in the great corporations, such as banks, are open only to men with 
university training in law. While, therefore, there is no immediate 
advancement from the rank and file, university training paves the 
way to everything and is practically the only means, the conditio 
sine qua non, of social advancement. 

That is why the German student body was, up to the beginning of 
the war, recruited, not so much from the wealthy classes, as from the 
lower and middle classes. To study at the university was the ambi- 
tion of their sons; business success never has been an ideal of the 
younger generation. This has especially been revealed by statistics 
as to the origin of the student body in southern Germany, where 
social differentiation is Jess than in Prussia. In Wurttemberg, for 
instance, on the average, 56.7 per cent of the students came from the 
lower middle classes, viz., lower grades of civil service employees, 
teachers, artisans, small farmers and the like (but meaaniealior none 
from the working classes), 28.8 per cent from vocations with academic 
training, viz., officials, high-school teachers, professors, medical men, 
barristers and officers, and-only 14.5 per cent from the moneyed 
classes, viz., manufacturers, merchants, and landowners. For the 
whole of Germany, owing to the greater industrial and commercial 
importance of Prussia, the percentage of the commercial classes is 
considerably higher, viz., 46.6 per cent, but this percentage contains 
also the sons of artisans, who were included with the lower middle 
elasses in the statistics for Wurttemberg. Even so, the lower middle 
class is represented by 32.1 per cent, and the academic vocations 
om 21.2 per cent, making together 53.3 per cent of the whole student 

ody. 

While the rising of new classes and the expropriation of others owing 
to money inflation has certainly reacted on the composition of the 
student body, as will be seen at once from the statistics of attendance, 
postwar statistics show that on the whole the proportion is the 
same as before the war. Thus, of the students attending thie 
University of Munich during the summer term of 1922, 25.4 per cent 
came from the lower middle classes, 28.4 per cent from higher civil 
servants and liberal vocations, and only 30.4 per cent from business 
men. An inquiry as to the students of Marburg University in May, 





1 Unpaid lecturer. 
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1922, covering 83.9 per cent of the student body, showed similar 
results: 43.2 per cent came from the lower middle classes, 32.7 per 
cent from the academic vocations, and only 24.1 per cent from the 
commercial classes. 

This relation of the German student body to the middle classes, 
together with the importance attributed to university training for 
social advancement, is the key to the present economic situation of 
German students.. For the lower and academic middle classes are 
just the part of the German population which has suffered most by 
the depreciation of the currency. Recent official statistics show 
that the German civil servant now draws a salary the purchasing 
power Of which, based on the respective index numbers, is less 
than one-half of the income of corresponding civil servant classes of 
countries with comparatively little inflation of currency. Moreover, 
even before the latest depreciation of the mark, the income of the civil 
servant of academic qualifications would buy only 70.9 per cent of 
the necessaries included in a fair physical and social minimum-of- 
subsistence budget for mental workers, while before the war his 
income would buy 133.8 per cent of this budget. That is to say, the 
pre-war positive difference between the minimum of subsistence and 
the actual income—33.8 per cent—has not only disappeared, but has 
given way to a deficiency of about the same amount, so that the 
avil servant of this class is not able to nourish and clothe even 
himself properly, still less one or more sons living outside his 
household. 

The middle classes, however, have not only lost a considerable 
part of their pre-war income, but they have also practically Tost the 
capital reserve out of which the cost of schooling for the children was 
partly financed. They are the chief holders of the Imperial, State, 
and municipal loans and especially of the war loans, now yielding 
returns which will not even cover postage. In addition, the whole 
class of persons formerly living solely on their capital and rent 
maintain an existence only by the aid of an insufficient allowance 
from the State. 

Such are the conditions confronting the greater part of the younger 
generation desiring to study at the university, or some other school 
of higher learning. How has this younger generation adapted itself 
to these new conditions ? 

First of all we glance, of course, at the statistics of attendance. 
They show a marked increase. The number of students at Prussian 
universities (exclusive of technical, geological, agricultural, and 
commercial colleges) during the winter terms of 1913-14 and 1921-22 
was as follows: 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES DURING WINTER TERMS OF 
1913-14 AND 1921-22, BY SEX. 





1913-14 | 1921-22 


36, 346 
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According to these figures, between 1914 and 1922 the number of 
German university students imcreased by about a third. For the 
later terms complete data are not yet available, but it is assumed ||, ,; 
on the whole, up to the end of the summer term of 1923, the num) 
of students not only did not show a decrease, but on the contrary » 
further, though retarded, increase. How is this fact to be explained: 
Certainly not by the increase of foreign students, as is sometimes s\\v- 
gested, because they have increased only from 2,334 to 2,598. Apart 
rom other less important conditions, the increase is due: (1) To the 
postponement of studies by students in active service during the War: 
(2) to the elimination of the army and navy as a vocation; (3) to the 
liberalization of the conditions af: admission, owing to the revolution: 
(4) to the transformation of colleges (commercial or colonial) to rea! 
universities like those of Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg, thouch 
with a somewhat different composition of the student body; and (5) 
to the comparative, though in reality delusive, prosperity of the 
classes ehitie have gained by the inflation of the currency, viz., »-i- 
culture, industry, and wholesale commerce. Thus, for ittstance, 1 i\\e- 
tenths of the inerease in the total can be accounted for by the increase 
of students in agriculture, who no doubt come chiefly from the f»rn- 
ing class. But after all the chief reason is the determination of {\)e 
younger middle-class generation to endure hunger, cold, and physical 
work rather than resign the social standing attained by the parents or 
the ambition of rising to a higher social standing. 

The immediate effect of the pauperization of the middle classes 
has been a steady lowering of the standard of living of the averave 
German student; this is clearly brought out by inquiries by the siu- 
dent bodies themselves. While in 1914 the average monthly sum 
the German student was receiving from his family amounted to abou 
80 marks, which then was equal to about 50 per cent of the minimum 
of subsistence calculated by the Census office for a family of five, ii 
April, 1922, his monthly allowance, then approximately 113 mark: 
had decreased to 21 per cent of the same minimum and at las‘. in 
February, 1923, when about 45,000 marks had decreased to about ||! 
per cent of the accepted family minimum. ‘That is to say, thie i- 
crease in the cost of living was five times as great as the income oi (hc 
average German student. 

The following statistics are for the students of the University of 
Cologne for December, 1922, at a time when the monthly sum wit): 
which a student, with the help of the students’ dinners, could |us' 
support life was 20,000 marks: 

Students with— , Per cent. 
oie 8 adoccsececcd tat Uses... fi 
An income of less than 5,000 marks.................-.....2...-2-------- p. ( 
An income of 5,000 to 8,000 marks...................-..--.0.04---. s40.4. 19. 0 
An income of 8,000 to 10,000 marks............-........--.-----2-------- 2 


An income of 10,000 to i ei ele aE all ili Fa 
An income of more than 15,000 marks.-..........-..........-..---.------ 


Thus not even 20 per cent of the Cologne students reached tle ~11 
— was to be regarded as the student’s minimum (excluding aly 
clothing). 

_ Since that time a further, progressive diminution of the stud: 
income has begun, the bearing of which can not be foreseen. 
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Since about the spring of 1921 (to a smaller extent since 1919) 
ever-increasing numbers of students have seen themselves unable to 
continue thew studies if they did not succeed in finding some other 
source of income than the allowance received from their parents. 
The result of this necessity was that a rising flood of students was 

ouring into the channels of industry, mining, commerce, and agri- 
culture to earn their livelihood themselves. The novelty of this 
development did not lie so much in the fact that they worked—there 
has always been a certain percentage of students earning their liveli- 
hood—as that they were compelled to earn by another sort of work 
than that for which they were going to qualify, in the most cases 
not by mental but by manual labor, and that the movement com- 
prised. the greater part of the students. From working in the fac- 
tory, the ‘‘ Works,” the new type of German student, the “ Work- 
student”’ got his name. 

But this new development at once raised new problems, political, 
economic, and social. The political problems are centering in the 
question: Is the new development a desirable one or should it be 
opposed by all means? There has been from the beginning a power- 
ful faction within the student body as well as in political life which 
feared that the younger generation working in the facteries might be 
imbued by the spirit of money-making on the one hand and by the 
political ideas of the yt oa 2 people, socialism and internationalism, 
onthe other. These, therefore, wanted to apply to the State for 
help in solving the students’ problem, because it was, they said, the 
duty of the State to preserve the mental and moral resources of the 
nation. 

Sut economic necessity was stronger than this attitude and has 
created new ideals. Not State help, but self-help, is the guiding 
principle of the new type of student. Though not blinded to the ill 
effects of continued manual labor on study, they felt that the facing 
of the actual difficulties of life would result in freeing mental facul- 
ties which have been dormant in the German mind for centuries 
and would qualify them as future leaders and bring them into contact 
with all other classes of the people. Real factory work would make 
money-makers of none of them, but on the contrary they would learn 
with what difficulty money is earned. Real idealism, they felt, lay 
in action, not in mental attitude. 

There was a threefold task te undertake: (1) To keep the students’ 
cost of living as low as possible by rationing, especially during the 
time before examination; (2) te do real welfare work for students in 
especially distressing conditions who could not help themselves; (3) to 
assist the students in finding vacant positioas. 

At first only local organizations sprang up. But soon the necessity 
of coordinating the scattered efforts was apparent, and in 1921 a 
central organization under the title of ‘“‘ Wirtschaftshilde der Deut- 
schen Studentschaft’’ was created to take care of the economic 
interests of the German student body, to gather the experience of 
local organizations, and to pass this on to others. At present there 
are 42 local bodies working with the central organization. The most 
uportant step in solving the first problem was the providing of a 
cheap dinner and supper for the students by setting up special 
‘students’ kitchens.”” They, too, rest on the principle of self-help, in 
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that, apart from a general manager, the administrative work as wel] 
as a great part of the manual work is being done by students. s+} 
it was not possible to forego outside help altogether, for three reasoy<: 
(1) Students preparing for examinations can not earn their living. 
(2) the rapid deptectation of the currency enabled the students to liv, 
on their earnings only a very short time; and (3) the students’ savings, 
even apart from underpayment, were not such as to enable them to 
live as regular wage earners. So far, therefore, even the working 
student was dependent on outside help, and some of this, apart from 

ifts from agricultural and industrial circles, has been obtained from 

nglish and American relief organizations. To these latter too, the 
German student owes the possibility of investing his savings from 
vacation work on a stable basis in order to preserve them from (e- 
preciation. 

Besides the providing of dinner and supper, several local bodies 
have set up boarding houses or homes, where the students are ab|p 
to work in heated rooms. Moreover, they have organized shioo- 
repairing shops, mending shops, and cooperative buying of neces- 
saries such as clothing and books. Several local bodies are raising 
their own vegetables with students’ labor and have even acquired 
their own farms. 

Individual welfare work, the second,economic problem, becomes 
necessary chiefly for students about to take their examinations, as 
well itor sick students. In the first case the relief takes the form 


of distribution of provisions and clothing, either free or at reduced 
prices. * In the second case the sick are either treated at the univer- 


sity and given food or, especially in case of tuberculosis, they are sent 
to convaléscent homes. 

The third, and paramount, economic problem of assisting students 
to help themselves centers in the question of finding work for thou- 
sands of students who are not accustomed to work and from whom 
efficient work is expected, preventing them at the same time from 
being exploited. ere it may be said that, owing to the abnormal ani 
delusive prosperity caused by inflation, there was up to the beginning 
of the Ruhr action no real difficulty in getting work for students during 
vacations, though, of course, not the same conditions prevailed in al! 
industries. In consequence the local employment exchanges of tlic 
students’ bodies were used only in about 30 per cent of the cases. 
Considerably greater was the difficulty of getting work during the 
academic terms, which was necessary owing to the constant depre- 
ciation of the savings from vacations. The students try, of course. 
to get work in the university town in order to attend the lectures in 
the evenings, but as very few German university towns are at the 
same time industrial and commercial centers, the possibility of finding 
work during the term is very limited. This fact is partly responsi)le 
for the shifting of the students from the smaller to the larger univer- 
sity towns. 

It has been estimated that of the 120,000 students of universities 
and technical, geological, agricultural, and commercial colleges, 10),()()"’ 
were working dering the summer of 1921 and 60,000 in 1922. It can 
therefore be said that at least 50 per cent of the German students were 
at that time earning some part of their livelihood, and it can be taken 
for granted that this percentage has in the meantime increased con- 
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siderably, though the difficulty of getting work since the Ruhr action 
has been a check to expansion. 

The above estimate was made on the basis of a statistical inquiry 
by the central economic body, in which, up to date, 35,923 question- 
naires have been examined. Of these 35,923 students reporting, 
17,863, or 49.8 per cent, were working in the summer of 1922. Gen- 
erally the percentage was somewhat higher at the technical colleges 
than at the universities, where 42 per cent were working. But the 
ideal type of German student is the university student, and the 
following statistics apply to this class only. Of the university stu- 
dents who were working, 85.5 per cent worked during holidays, 33.1 
yer cent worked during the term, and 22.9 per cent worked during 
both vacations and term. As far as can be ascertained 4.6 per cent 
are permanently employed. 

The sort of work undertaken by the working students of the univer- 
sities is shown in the statement below: 


WORK DONE BY GERMAN STUDENTS. 





Kind of work. Vacation Term 
work. work, 


Per cent. 
14,5 


Industry a PY ee ee 
Handicrafts... ... ohbbhibdnedh Jeet os. Shhs..dL2..0-b% sd. wd ALLE odie dak 





Civil service 
Commerce . : 
Other vocations (watchmen, eic.)............ REDE dehy k £84eoUd bebe 1404 2 bes 





The table shows clearly that most of the work undertaken during 
vacation is not mental or clerical work but hand labor, about 60 per 
cent of the students being engaged in agriculture, mining, and indus- 
try. Clerical work, especially m banks and in the civil service, is 
important only in that it can be more easily undertaken during the 
term, as the statistics suggest. For the same reason, teaching is a 
prominent, but usually not very remunerative, occupation during 
the term. It was, by the way, the chief avenue of earning of the 
pre-war student. 

The difficulty of finding work during the term gave rise to the 
organization of special workshops and bureaus in connection with 
the local student bodies: where work could go on continuously. Thus 
the University of Tubingen has a bookbinding office with 15 working 
students, a typewriting office with 30 working students, and a 
“millotype’’ office with 25 working students; other shops, especially 
for metal working, are being planned. Marburg University has a 
bookbinding establishment on a large scale, and Leipzig and Munich 
Universities establishments for the preparation of scientific collec- 
tions and the like. These workshops also serve to qualify students 
for their work outside and to enhance their earning capacity. Several 
universities plan also the organization of institutions which will not 
only give work for the svn dai but also produce a profit to be 


used in reducing the cost of living of the students in general. 
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There remains the social problen of coordinating the earning 
activity of the students with the work of the laboring classes. Here. 
of course, experiences vary according to individuals and localitic.. 
But in general it may be said that in the beginning the stude: 
workers were regarded with suspicion, which abated as soon as tlic 
workmen saw that the students were doing the same work t}),\ 
they did. Everywhere they are very willing to make exceptions ip 
favor of the students. In general, however, the relation to the 
younger workers is less cordial than to the older ones. 

There are two points at which a certain amount of friction between 
workers and students has arisen: First of all, there is the fact tha; 
the students are largely members of the so-called “Technica! 
Emergency Help’”’ (Technische Nothife), an organization founded 
after the war in order to prevent the damage done to the communi \ 
at large by strikes in public-utility establishments. This institutio) 
is regarded by the workmen as a strike-breaking organization. ‘T\\c 
second point of friction, potential if not actual, is the question of 
students’ wages. The exploitation of students’ labor by employer, 
especially in agriculture, was one of the reasons for the organization 
of special employment exchanges, because these exchanges demand! 
that payment be according to the collective agreements. Unfortu- 
nately only about 30 pe cent of the vacant places are filled by the 
employment service of the students’ bodies, and therefore, paymen' 
at rates established by agreement is far from being general. On the 
contrary, the latest annual report of the Association of German 
Employers’ Associations is suggesting to its members that the 
eeuon of payment according to collective agreement can not be 

iscussed, though otherwise it reports favorably on the employment 
of students. In consequence the workers are not free from a certain 
fear of unfair competition on the part of the students and it is to | 
expected that. this sentiment will grow if unemployment increase-. 

Apart from these points of friction, trade-unions are favoring thc 
working students’ movement for political reasons—the same for 
which the conservative party is opposing the movement, thoug!: 
unsuccessfully. The General Association of Trade-Unions even 
sent a special Gelegete to the latest economic conference of tlic 
students’ bodies. But it must be remembered that neither the 
movement itself nor the attitude of the different interested partic- 
has stood the real test. Already the delusive prosperity whic hi- 
sustained the German economic fabric for five Ly een threat- 
ened and at once the students experience a total cutting off of oppor- 
tunities for work and incr distress in their ranks, and it is 
to be feared that in the event of general unemployment following 
the stabilization of the mark the attitude of the workmen will be 
wholly different. 

In consequence one can not shut one’s eyes to the fact that the 
economic need of the German student body has not yet attained i'- 
height and is going to increase. But the eftarts to overcome it have 
certainly had one positive result which is an invaluable asset for tli 
peria of trial: They have established the principle of sett help, the 

orce which alone will be able to bring a real answer to the deepe: 
question. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Final Report of the United States Coal Commission. 


HE general recommendations embodied in the final report of the 
United States Coal Commission, as a result of its year’s study 
of the problems of the coal industry, are predicated on the 

essential social value of the ndustry—the dependence of public health 
and safety as well as the prosperity of most mdustries upon the effec- 
tive development and operation of the coal mines. Kesponsibility 
for protection of the public interest the commission places with the 
Federal Government as an administrative agency of supervision and 
control, with the industry itself, and with the consumers of coal. 


Fact Finding and Publicity. 


HE first step toward protection of the public interest the commis- 
sion considers to be a better public understanding of the coal 
business. ‘To this end the commission recommends enactment by 
Congress of a law to provide for complete and compulsory publicity 
on all current facts bearing on the relation of the business to the 
public interest, such as cost of production, profits of owner, of operator, 
and of dealer, whether the mvestment on which a return is claimed is 
fairly estimated or is inflated, and the earnings and working conditions 
of the miners. Publicity as to the quality of coal in interstate com- 
merce will greatly deter unscrupulous operators and dealers from the 
sale of adulterated coal. Publicity as to the costs and profits of the 
wholesalers and the retailers will enable the consumer to judge whether 
a fair or an exorbitant price is being charged for the coal. Publicity 
as to earnings, living conditions, and living costs of the miner will 
enable the public to judge as to the equities of disputes between 
operators and miners over the renewal of wage agreements, and 
informed public opinion at such times should exert a deterrent 
influence upon the adoption of an unreasonable attitude by either or 
both parties to the controversy and thus tend to prevent a lockout or 
zu strike. Some of this information is already collected by existing 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, and the 
Bureau of the Census. Essential facts can be officially obtained when 
necessary by other Government agencies. The commission believes, 
however, that this fact-finding service must be put upon a permanent 
and well-coordinated basis. 


Use of Federal Powers. 


Bote as a protection to the public and for the promotion of the 

normal development of the industry the commission recommends 
the use of the powers of the Federal Government over interstate 
commerce, the function of the Government to be that of supervision 
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with substantial powers of regulation, i. ¢., the application of the 
same principle which has been applied to the railroads. This the 
commission regards as the characteristically American and constituy- 
tional method of dealing with such a national problem as is now 
presented m the coal industry. The aim has been to make such 

roposals as will increase rather than decrease the sense of responsi- 
bility within the industry, with drastic regulations when necessary as 
a last resort for those who will not voluntarily give the service on 
reasonable terms. 

If anything is to be done, at all commensurate with the gravity 
of the problem, it is the judgment of the commission that an effective 
agency with sufficient funds, experience, and powers at its disposi! 
must be charged with the direct responsibility for such supervision 
and regulation as is necessary. Such an agency, the commission 
believes, already exists in the Interstate Commerce Commission anid 
the creation of a special division in that commission is recommended 
for the purpose. 

In time of emergency the proposed division would be ready to ac‘ 
as Federal fuel distributor and, subject to the dircetion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to deal with transportation and distr 
bution. 

The whole responsibility for the administrative correction of 
abuses—the regulative function—must, in the judgment of the 
commission, be concentrated in one place. Fact finding and inter- 
pretation of facts might be separated from executive action based 
on facts to the extent that agencies such as the Geological Survey 
might continue to gather systematically, publish currently, and 
interpret faets about production, reserves, storage, ete., and could 
furnish special information within its field when called upon to do 
so. There should be some organic relation between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other bureaus which already have 
experience and facilities for the collection of needed information. 

e collection of information about finances, operating costs, etc.. 
not having been undertaken heretofore by any other permanent 
agency, would naturally belong to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself. 

All these facts change from season to season, and yary irom district to district, and 
from mine to mine; and the public is entitled to know them. This commission docs 
not advocate publicity about private affairs, but it holds that the transportation oi 
coal in interstate commerce is so affected with a public use and that coal enters s» 
intimately into all the necessities and convenience of modern life that there is 1 


longer any private right to secrecy as to such matters as costs, profits, wage rates, an 
working and living conditions. 


Supervision and Regulation. 
GOVERNMENT action should, in the judgment of the commis- 


sion, go beyond fact finding and publicity, and include super- 
vision and regulation. 

Anthracite-—The fundamental evil in the anthracite branch of tlic 
industry is that of monopoly. Reliance upon competition withou' 
xt en has resulted in making anthracite a luxury fuel. Sta 
bility has been obtained but at too high a cost to the consumer. 
The commission ’s special report on anthracite discloses such inequa! 
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ities in the wages of miners as to require a thorough revision of the 
wage scale, some miners are receiving wages much higher than 
those in comparable occupations, while the wages of others fall 
far short of what is needed to furnish a living in accordance with 
American standards. The report discloses, together with these 
unsatisfactory conditions, excessive royalties and differential profits. 
Limitation of margins to a reasonable return on legitimate invest- 
ment and elimination of monopoly profits, whether in the form of 
royalties, operators’ and dealers’ margins, or freight rates, are, 
therefore, in the opinion of the commission, perfectly reasonable 
demands of the public. 

As a possible remedy in the hands of the Government, short of 
Government ownership, the commission suggests the levy of a graded 
tax on royalties and differential profits. This would not lower the 
price of coal, but it would secure a age revenue without increasing 
the price of coal. The main remedy, however, against extortionate 
prices lies in the consumer himself through the use of hard coal sub- 
stitutes. 

Bituminous.—The fundamental evil in the soft-coal branch of the 
industry, in the estimation of the commission, is overdevelopment, 
irregularity of operation, and consequent enforced idleness of miners 
and of invested capital. This problem, like that of the anthracite, 
can be solved only by the Federal Government in cooperation with 
the industry, working on a national scale and with a bari defined 
policy. Through the granting and withholding of transportation 
service and through supervision, an equilibrium can be established 
between demand and output. The commission suggests that the 
information collected as above proposed be utilized as a basis for 
determining where and when the public convenience and necessity 
demand coal supphes, so that instead of the car supply being diverted 
to high-cost “snow-bird” mines and away from well-developed and 
normally functioning mines at the moment when high prices and 
scarcity make mining profitable, the limited car supply and motive 
power can be concentrated at the places where they can be used to 
hest advantage. ‘This distribution of cars could be effected through 
authority already inherent in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A still better policy, in the opinion of the commission, would be to 
secure such regularity of production and storage as to prevent scarcity 
and high prices. With a steadily increasing demand, encouragement 
could ahd would, in the opinion of the commission, be given to the 
normal opening of new mines on a permanent rather than a tem- 
porary basis. 

To a certain extent there already exists a type of regulation of coal 
distribution through the regulation of interstate commerce, which 
has a direct effect on prices. There is positive control of the distribu- 
tion of bituminous coal among the markets, inherent in freight rates, 
a regulation under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The freight-rate differential may exceed the difference in 
mine costs, so that the rate largely determines both the market and 
the market price. 

_ The most practicable method of exercising the right of control over 
interstate commerce in coal appears, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, to be the licensing of all who desire to ship coal from one 
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State to another or to buy and sell in interstate commerce, whet he, 
as operators, wholesalers, or jobbers. Reasonable conditions, |y,j. 
cally growing out of the inherent power of the Government »), 
implied in its exercise, would naturally be attached to the grantino 
of the licenses and violation of them would be cause for suspen diye 
or revoking them. 7 


General Recommendations. 


‘THE commission’s findings and conclusions dealing with all pliase 
of the coal problem appear in detail in its separate reports, 
These are restated in part in its final report, grouped, as they are 
addressed, to the three parties in interest, i. e., the general public i) 
its governing capacity; the industry itself—operators, miners, an 
wholesale and retail dealers; and the consumers—railroads, puil)lic 
utilities, and other industries, and the citizens who buy coal. 


Government Action. 


The commission recommends: 

(1) That Congress make definite provision on a permanent |)asis 
for adler dine collection of aa facts both to imstruct public 
opinion and to guide the administrative correction of abuses. 

(2) Because of the intimate relation between coal mining and trins- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce Commission is, in the judgment 
of the commission, the logical agency to exercise such pegulatory 
powers over the coal industry as are necessary to the public interesi. 

(3) Encouragement of water transportation of coal. The use of 
Federal powers in the control of unfair competition on the part of 
the railroads, in accordance with the policy expressed in the trans- 
portation act, “to BES encourage and develop water trans- 
portation service and facilities in connection with the commerce 0! 
the United States,’’ deserves serious consideration. 

(4) Supplying of each market with the coal nearest to it. Dis- 
cour cment ot tee long haul of coal by readjustment of rates to 
reestablish more natural relations between the elements of cost and 
service...Much soft coal is transported beyond its natural market, 
often passing across other fields producing coal of a similar charac icr. 
Artificial zoning of coal is not considered desirable because of the 
demand for different kinds of coal for special purposes. 

(5) Best. use of available car supply and motive power. The reed 
for furnishing an economic incentive for regular off-season purciiise 
and storage of bituminous coal, thus increasing the length of the 
average working year for both miner and mine and so reducing cos's 
of production and prices to the consumer, is compelling. The mst 
promisimg method of attaining this end is by giving a controlling 
influence to the commercial factor in the fn Oa of railroad cars 
to coal mines in times of transportation shortage. By this change 
first. consideration would be given to the commercial ability of tie 
producer to sell coal rather than mere ability to produce and load i! 
into railroad cars. While the primary duty of determining a just 11¢ 
reasonable rating lies with the railroad which distributes the cars, ‘|: 
method of rating suggested involves a principle of sufficient con: 
to justify investigation of the entire subject by the Interstate Cou- 
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merce Commission on its own motion. Removal of the peak load 
which the coal mines impose upon the railroads is a task in which the 
Government needs to cooperate with industry in seeking possible 
relief from irregular operation and overdevelopment. 

(6) The Federal Government, as administrator of the public estate 
which inckudes 50,000,000 acres of coal lands, has a direct responsi- 
bility in restraining overdevelopment. The leasing law should be 
amended to give the Secretary of the Interior full discretion to make 
his approval of the opening of a new coal mine on the public domain 
contingent upon the showing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that such a mine would serve the public and not involve a 
needless investment and excessive cost of operation. 

(7) [tis recommended that “Congress designate an agency to unite 
with the industry in continuing studies of unemployment, as an effect 
of irregular operation, of the rate structure, serving as the medium of 
publicity for rate information in the nonunion fields as well as of all 
other basic facts on which industrial relations depend. With continu- 
ous investigation of this type the Government agency is best prepared 
to make, under authority of the President, the special compulsory 
investigation whenever the prospect of failure to renew an agreement 
is imminent, and with continuous publicity of this type the people 
will be best prepared to focus upon the negotiators the uresistible 
moral pressure implicit in their joint obligation to furnish the public 
with eoal.”’ 

(8) To the end that hazards in coal mining may be reduced, State 
and Federal Governments must cooperate in inspection, revision of 
mining codes, supervision of compensation insurance, and safety 
education. Stateinspection must be freed from politics. Some State 
codes need revision, and unification is essential to remove unfair 
competition based on different operating costs under the widely 
varying safety standards in neighboring States. Cooperation with 
the Federal Dabete of Mines to this end is recommended. Rigid 
enforcement of regulation based on present knowledge is imperative. 

(9) Encouragement of larger units of production. The consolida- 
tion, grouping, or pooling of bituminous operations should be not 
only permitted but encouraged, with a view to securing more steady 
production, less speculative prices, a wider use of long-term con- 
tracts, with consumers, better living conditions, more regular em- 
ployment, and lower costs. The legal barriers to such consolida- 
tions should, in the judgment of the commission, be removed, re- 
taining, however, the necessary protection to the public interest, by 
requiring supervision of the financial structure of the consolidation. 
In this way low and high cost mines may be combined, keeping the 
latter in reserve for periods of emergency and limiting current 
operation when demand is normal 44 Tow coba mines. The daily 
output of the average mine is only four cars. The railroads justly 
complain of the extra gathering service required to serve so large a 
number of small and scattered mines. 

(10) Efficient local coal distribution. It is the function of each 
community by licensing retail coal dealers, by organizing cooperative 
associations, by establishing municipal fuel yards, or in whatever 
other ways they may see fit, to take the necessary steps so that after 
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the coal reaches the railroad siding the distnbution to the consume, 
is made upon a fair and equitable profit to the distributing ageney 
whatever it may be. | 


There is neither constitutional nor economic warrant jor the Federal Goveryyyo, 
undertaking the distribution of coal in the several communities of the conyty 
Democracy must pay the price, and one of the prices exacted of it is that the citize;, 
of a community s all look after their own welfare and discharge their own duties. 


Action by Industry. 


In the judgment of the commission the largest opportunity an( 
the largest responsibility for putting the coal industry in order |ie 
with the industry itself. 

The coal industry, the commission finds, reveals two distinc! an 
contrasting tendencies in management. One type of operator i. 
animated by a purely acquisitive and exploiting spirit, with no othe 
apparent end in view than to make money for the owners. 


Quick to make the most of any panic among buyers, of any opportunity to pyrami( 
sales, to sell adulterated coal, or to cut the wages of miners, this type of operator and 
dealer resents public interference or public knowledge of his business. He is right; 
called a profiteer and the public instinct which demands that he be expose: an/ 
eurbed and ultimately forced out of business is sound. But besides profiteering 
there is also in the coal industry, as in other industries which exploit natura! resources 
or other differential advantages, a less conspicuous but equally unjustifiable el «men 
in the cost to the consumer. 

A substantial part of the amount paid in royalties and in excess profits represents : 
return to owners of wealth who perform therefor no useful social service and who tak 
no partin production. This form of ownership does not increase efficiency or econom 
or conservation. It does not contribute to the mining of coal or to making it che xper 


There is no way in which this first deduction from the value of the product can be 


forcibly prevented, as far as this commission is aware, except through Governmen 
senensin, which we believe to be both undesirable and impracticable, or by taxa- 
tion on the excess prpits and royalties, which we recommend, although with no « 
pectation that it will be completely effective asaremedy. Not through governmental 
coercion but through the enlightened seli-interest of producers and consumers. 1h 
real remedy is to be sought. The coal industry can reform itself from within. 


The second tendency mentioned by the commission and the on 
which the commission 1s convinced is clearly in the ascendant, is that 
toward management for effective service to the public, rather than 
exclusively for profit. The operators are increasingly coming to 
realize their duty as citizens and their enlightened self-interest i 
establishing such a spirit of cooperation as will promote the pros 
perity of the industry with direct benefit to the public. 

To pay fair wages, to remove the causes for the sullen hostility which prevails i 
an astonishing extent among workers, adding a larger and unnecessary element t 
the cost of coal, to make mining a safer occupation even if this means slowing dow 
production, to sell at a reasonable price that will bring a fair return to investors with 
steady operation of the mines, to establish a reputation for clean and well-pr: pare’ 
fuel, to standardize fair practices in contracts between seller and buyer, to Jay ov’ 
and develop the mines in such a way as to conserve and economize the coal and " 
bring it to the market at the least expense, to come through clean as an induistr) 
capable of solving its own problems, with a minimum of governmental supervisiou- 
all this is already clearly in the minds of many operators, miners, and dealers. 


The commission has greater confidence in such internal orgawiz:- 
tion and such educationa’ work as will promote these remedies !1a! 
im any which it is within the power of Congress or legislatures to apply. 

The commission summarizes its engineering studies by saying 
that “in the inte'ligent initial planning of coal mines and thei 
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proper management under engineering control will be found the 
requisites of conservation of resource, of safety for both men and 
mine, and of efficient and profitable ase The best managed 
mine has the minimum of friction with its employees. Good engi- 
neering, Which includes wise management of men as well as the 
handling of material, can work out reforms underground far more 
important than much that is apparent at the surface.” To this 
end the commission recommends that the industry invite the best 
technically trained men, with a view to raising the standards of 
the operating side of coal mining. 

A fuller appreciation of the common interest of mine worker and 
operator is urged—in matters of mine safety, for example, where 
the responsibility of the management to equip and operate the mine 
with every safety precaution must be matched by individual re- 
sponsibility by every foreman and worker. Other opportunities 
for cooperative effort are in the continuous operation of the mine— 
part-time operation causes increased costs to the operator and de- 
creased earnings to the miners—and in the betterment of conditions 
outside the mine. Living conditions can not be standardized but 
they can be greatly improved. 

Water should be more generally brought into the houses to save work for housewives 
and to encourage cleanliness. Bathhouses at the mines should be required in all 
States. There should be more good roads. Sewers should be provided where the 
expense is not prohibitive and far better sanitary arrangements where sewers are 
impracticable. Mining camps and towns are not rural in any proper sense even 
when they are small. Fresh milk and fresh vegetables should form a larger part of the 
ordinary diet of the miner’s family. The dirty one-cow dairy should be inspected 
and cleaned up or abolished. Education in the elementary greg one of diet, the 
choice and Propers aon of foods, is sorely needed. Facilities for healthy outdoor 
recreation should be very greatly increased. Schools should be improved. Many 
companies have given attention to this, supplementing the local public resources for 
education ; nevertheless, many mining communities do not furnish the amount or kind 
of elementary education whieh the public opinion of all our States demands for future 
cnizens. 

When all has been said the mining camps and towns are in too many cases dreary and 
dopreeane places in which to live. They need not be, as the well-planned and 
well-maintained camps of successful and poor ve operators have abundantly shown, 
even in the face of difficult topographical conditions. If there were more community 
spirit and community planning they could be made not only livable but cheerful. 
Even a short-lived community is likely to last through a generation, and some of the 
worst conditions are in fields having an expectancy of 100 years. 

Experience has demonstrated that homes need not be chucked helter skelter together 
against the tipple and railroad tracks. The community can be laid out attractively 
with protected lawns and gardens, often with ample space between dwellings, with 
convenient buildings for common use, and, what is of the greatest importance, with 
good roads for communication with the outside world. 


This responsibility is not, in the judgment of the commission, all on 
the employer even when he is the landlord. ‘‘The miners will have 
better ine conditions when they demand them and do their part 
in getti them.” 

In the labor relations of operators and miners the commission rec- 
ommends, through miners’ and operators’ organizations, the study of 
the problem.of unemployment and joint effort toward stabilization 
of the industry; the study by joint committees of the whole rate struc- 
ture and its relation to the different jobs in the mines; the perfection 
of machinery for the settlement of disputes through conciliation or 
voluntary arbitration, with the adoption in the nonunion fields of 
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adequate checks on the exercise of the right to discharge. Moy. 
attention on the part of the operators to the problem of labor ad ji\,;- 
ment is recommended. The success of many companies in estal)|\<\)- 
ing good labor relations warrants special attention to the trainin of 
foremen in Management and to the centering of responsibility in |.),,,; 
relations. The operators also need more effective organization {(, 
labor relations. It is suggested that district and national labor ¢:)))- 
missioners—men of the highest type, whe can work out a nations! 
labor policy—he selected. “If the Sherman antitrust law prevents {\\e 
operators from combining together for the purpose of collective |).)- 
gaining with the miners, which the commission does not believe is (\\. 
case, then Congress should exempt them from the operation of the |aw 
for that purpose.” 

A collective bargaining system providing for national negotiation 
and district agreements which will avoid standard-cutting \ 
between districts and secure adequate flexibility to meet necessary 
district conditions, is suggested. , 

With respect to the check-off, the commission says: 


There are valid objections to the check-off, especially in the collection of fines a: 


assessments, and it has also injurious effect upon the union in divorcing the pro! )|on 
of income from the winnin of membership, and in the resulting lack of closen« 
contact and of edhicattonal service and control by the higher officers to the ! 
officers, and to the rank and file members of the union; yet the check-off is not 
enough to justify a sai Sasa of operations, whether the union is seeking to extend it 
use or the operators seeking to throw it out. 


And of the workers’ organization it is the opinion of the com: 
sion that— 


The history of the past 30 years affords conclusive evidence that the United \in 
Workers of America has been the potent agency in the betterment of the miners’ wr 
ing and living conditions, and it is necessary to-day for the protection of the stand:ard: 
that have been attained. However, unless the union acceptsin practice the prin: |)! 
that the public interest is superior to that of any monopolistic group, whether em) 
ers or employees, and gives satisfactory guaranties of a fair and dalherty adjustment o! 
controversies in other ways-than by the exercise of economic force, the public wi! 1) 
Mo with sympathy the efforts of the union to extend itself over the whole field 
mdustry. 


Action by Consumer. 


Some responsibility for excessive costs is placed upon the conser, 
and the cure for existing conditions is, in the judgment of the cvi- 
mission, to some extent in his hands. The following recomme)\i- 
tions, briefly summarized, are therefore addressed to consum«':: 
(1) The removal of the peak demand by buying for regular delivery 
and balancmg seasonal variations in consumption by storage. 
The purchase of coal on contract, which must be a fixed obligatio: 
with respect to both delivery and acceptance of tonnage. Noshipp 
with contract commitments should enter the spot me rkish until he |ias 
fully discharged his contract obligations. Buyers should not shut «'! 
contract shipments while they purchase lower priced spot coal. (> 
Thrift in the use of coal, and to this end the utilization of scient ii 
and engineering facts on fuel economy. 
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The Automobile Industry: Methods That Have Revolutionized Manu- 


facturing. 


HE economic and industrial consequences of the development of 
Ty the automobile industry in the past quarter of a century to the 
oint where 13,000,000 motor cars and trucks are now in use 
in the United States, with an annual demand for over 3,000,000 new 
ones, are described in an article on the automobile industry by 
William J. Showalter in the National Geographic Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1923 (pp. 337-414). Some startling figures as to the present 
use of automobiles are given by the writer. Since 1898 the number 
of automobiles in proportion to the population has increased from. 
one car to every 18,000 to one to every 8 persons. ‘There are five 
automobiles for every freight car and passenger car on the railroads of 
the United States, and to put them all on the Lincoln Highway from 
the Hudson River to the Golden Gate would require that 15 cars 
should be placed abreast for the entire distance of 3,305 miles. The 
averegate mileage, conservatively estimated on a basis of 20 miles 
a day 10 months in the year for each car, amounts to 78,000,000,000 
miles annually, while it is estimated that the gas consumption by 
motor cars this year will exceed 6,000,000,000 gallons. 

The automobile industry gives direct employment to more than a 
million men and indirectly to two or three times as many. It buys 
most of the country’s production of plate glass, a large amount of 
its iron and steel, most of its aluminum, and a large amount of leather, 
while it gives the railroads more freight to carry than it takes from 
them. The extent to which the development of this industry has 
revolutionized manufacturing as well as created a demand for other 
oducts can be realized by a consideration of the results of the need 
for quantity production. In the early days of automobile construc- 
tion the material for the assembly of a car was dumped together on 
the floor where the automobile was to be set up. Then the overhead 
trolley system and division of labor was inaugurated, and by succes- 
sive Improvements in handling material and performing operations 
the time required for assembling cars was enormously reduced. In 
one plant 12 hours and 28 minutes were required by early methods to 
assemble a chassis, which by successive stages has been reduced to 
| hour and 33 minutes. In another large plant the chassis assembly 
line moves at the rate of 6 feet per minute and has 45 operations. 
The man who places a part does not fasten it, so that a bolt is put in 
by one man, the nut put on by another, and the nut tightened by 
still another. Before the end of the line is reached the engine is 
oiled, supplied with gas, the radiator filled with water, a pair of rollers 
starts the wheels to spinning, the engine turns over, and the car 
glides away under its own power and with a driver at the wheel. 

A great amount of special machinery has been devised to produce 
the parts in the enormous quantities needed. For example, a stamp- 
ing press which exerts a pressure of 225 tons turns out 2,700 fenders 
aday, or at the rate of 5a minute. The operation is so accurate that 
the fender does not require any finishing touches but is ready to be 
enameled when the pressure is released. A big engine-block boring 
machine bores some 50 holes of various sizes and in four directions at 
a single operation, while an automatic hide-measuring machine com- 
putes the square footage of a hide with all its irregularities. As the 
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hide passes through the machine every square inch is automatic ||; 
victelt nied the total is registered on the dial in front of the operato;. 
Formerly, fitting and vohdettint the 95 tubes in a radiator by hand was, 
long operation requiring the services of many skilled men, while now , 
machine has been invented which makes 1,200 radiator cores in 8 hours 
the soldering being done by moving the radiator through a furna, 
on a metal conveyor and thus eliminating the tinsmith entirely. 

While the standardization of parts and the installation of machin 
capable of turning out these parts in such enormous quantities ha 
resulted in the elimination of many of the skilled mechanical jobs, j; 
has not operated to reduce employment. It is estimated that a sing, 
waa in the industry would need 2,000,000 workmen if the old-tim, 

and methods were in use where now less than 100,000 are employ ¢( 
and that the cheapest car would then cost nearly as much as the mos 
expensive one now costs, so that owning an automobile would }, 
beyond the means of millions of persons who now own them. 

The question of deadened initiative in the workman through tly 
loss of special skill and because of the monotony of the work is raise 
by many people. The writer, who spent many months of observa- 
tion and inspection in the largest automobile factories in this country. 
states that a thorough study in one factory did not reveal a single cas 
of a man’s mind being deadened or twisted by such repetitive work 

The effect of the increase in the number of automobiles is believe 
by the writer to be far-reaching in its effects on our national life. 
In 1909 when there were less than 300,000 cars in the country the 
national income amounted to less than $29,000,000,000, while nov 
with more than 13,000,000 registered cars the national income is 
approximately $60,000,000,000. As a nation we spend more fo. 
automobiles than for railroad transportation, shelter, heat, and light, 
or for any other item of the budget except clothing and meats. ly 
savings-bank deposits and all other indexes of economic welfare, 
moreover, tell the same story as to the increase in our national wea|t! 

The ease with which the automobile bridges distances has made 
great changes in the life of the people. Cities are spreading out and 
it has become possible for workers in the large cities to live in the coun- 
try and enjoy all the advantages which accrue to country and subur- 
ban life, such as cheaper rents and better living conditions. A similar 
change has occurred on the farms and the farmers and their familie: 
are no longer cut off from the pleasures of city life. High schools ar 
spreading into the rural districts and the advantages of systematic sec- 
ondary education are becoming more readily available. Sixty-fiv: 
per cent of the farmers in Pennsylvania own automobiles and the pei- 
centages are similar in other States. 

Many industrial leaders are said to realize the value of car owners|iip 
to their employees and encourage them to buy homes where house: 
are detached and where they can have their own automobiles. 7) 
president of a large locomotive works has told his workmen that |i 
wishes all of them to have initiative enough to own cars. 

Summing up the general effects of the development of the industry, 
the writer says: 

Starting out as a plaything, transiormed into a luxury, and then becoming, in t1'. 
a definite element in our standard of living, the motor vehicle has assumed the r6l° 0! 


a highly efficient factor in our transportation system, touching the lives and promo!!! 
the welfare of America as few developments in the history of any nation have don: 
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sl ally 
rator, 


Was ¢ Ts English Ministry of Labor has recently issued a report! on 


Report on Joint Industrial Councils in England. 


ees ee 


how ; J 
hours 


Mac 


the establishment and progress of the joint industrial councils 

which were formed in accordance with the recommendations of 
the so-called Whitley Committee. This committee, which began its 
work in 1916, was specially commissioned to consider methods of 
improving permanently the relations between wh and work- 
men. It issued five reports, the last being published in 1918, in 
which it blocked out a plan for cooperation between the workers 
and the employers in handling matters over which disagreements 
might arise. The basis of the scheme was organization on both sides. 


hines 
Ss has 
bs, it 
sing] 
-T ime 
O \ ed. 
most «An essential condition of securing a permanent improvement in the relations 
Id he Mae between employers and employed is that there should be adequate organization on the 

part of both employers and workpeople. * * * What is wanted is that the work- 

people should have a greater opportunity of participation in the discussion about and 


h thy adjustment of those parts of industry by which they are most affected. 

aised The scheme contemplated organization by industries, each estab- 
or Ve lishment of a given industry to have works committees, formed of 
nury, representatives of employers and workers, for handling the problems 
Case Bi of the individual plant. Above these were to be district councils, 
vork, uniting the plants of a given district, and, for the industry as a whole, 
leved a national joint industrial council to consider and pass upon general 
te, questions. 

{he @ ~—- In the Ministry of Labor study the successive reports of the Whitley 
oW % Committee are reviewed, and some account is given of the extent to 
1¢ 1s @ which they have been carried out. In all, 73 joint industrial coun- 
for cils were formed, and the dates at which they were organized seem to 
oe reflect clearly the changing industrial conditions. Twenty were 
The I formed in 1918; then came the post-war unsettlement and the brief 
lare, trade boom, and 32 councils were formed in 1919; by the middle of 
alt! 1920, industry was slowing down, and that year saw the formation 
ade of 16 new joint councils; in 1921, the number of new councils sank 
“or to five, ot in 1922 there were none. Fifteen of the 73 councils have 
pUD- ceased to function. In view of the unexampled industrial depres- 
bur- sion from which England has been suffering, it is held that the figures 
ular offer strong testimony to the excellence of the plan. 


* * * The success of the movement may be judged in part from the fact that 
in the period covered by this report 73 joint industrial councils have been established, 
' covering many important industries and services and including municipal and the 
five Imperial Government services. Accurate statistics are not available as to district 
per- councils and works committees, but it is computed that up to the end of 1921 not 

| fewer than 150 district councils had been established, * * * while the number 

hi; of works committees is probably well over 1,000. * * * 

SHup Of the 73 joint industrial councils, 15 are not at present functioning. In certain 
ses of these cases the council during its existence did valuable work, such as the deter- 
The mination of the basis of future wage negotiations, and moreover a number of district 
+ he councils are continuing to function in industries where the national body has ceased 

to operate. Having regard to the very difficult conditions through which industry 
, has been passing during the last few years, it is a matter of congratulation that so 
trv, many councils have withstood the strain. The aggregate number of workpeople 
covered by the joint industrial councils and interim industrial reconstruction coun- 
cils (a temporary form of joint body established in the less organized industries) at 
present actively functioning is estimated to be about three million. 





1Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report on the establishment and progress of joint industrial 
councils, 1917-1922. London, 1923. 
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The councils have, so far, been largely concerned with questi); 
of wages, hours, and working conditions. A number of the councils 
undertook, as one of their earliest tasks, the standardization of wave 
rates throughout the industry. In 23 different industries a set(\o- 
ment of minimum or standard rates for the industry was arrived «| 
or approved by the joint bodies, and in addition general adjustments 
of wages have from time to time been made by the great majority «f 
the councils. In 17 industries the joint councils put into effec: 
sliding scales under which wages are regulated in accordance wit), 
changes in the cost of living. 

The question of working hours has been much to the front since 
the war, and a number of joint councils have taken up the mat 
of establishing a standard week throughout the industry. In 
industries they have agreed upon such a week, and in a majorit) 
these the hours determined upon involved a reduction of the fornier 
working time. In no case does their standard week exceed 4s 
hours, in 15 industries it is 47, and in a few it is 42 or 44. In genera! 
hours for shift workers differ from those for day workers, but do | 
exceed 48 per week. Provision for annual holidays with pay, whet|ier 
or not overtime should be permitted and how it should be paid, fi: 
for tardiness, and the notice an employee may claim before dismis<) 
are other matters on which, in various industries, they have passe 
The stronger councils have taken up a number of matters of moi 
general interest, though handling them, of course, primarily from t\\e 
standpoint of the particular industry concerned. The whole subj: 
of unemployment, research, and statistical inquiry into the position 
of their own industries, the study of apprenticeship methods, ‘|e 
problem of the workers whose apprenticeships were interrupted |), 
the war, plans for technical training, and a variety of similar matt. 
have been studied by different councils. 

One of the functions specially assigned to the joint indust: 
councils by the Whitley committee was the “‘ establishment of regu! ar 
methods for negotiation for issues arising between employers a: 
workpeople, with a view both to the prevention of differences and ‘ 
their better adjustment when they appear.’’ This has provided a1 
oe POT field of activity. A large aumber of councils have pr:- 
vided that no stoppage of work shall take place until the question 
in dispute has been brought before the joint council. Some hav 
adopted formal procedure for mediation, conciliation, and, if nec:-- 
sary, arbitration, while others merely provide for bringing dispui:- 
before the council with as little delay as possible. Along these linc 
they have accomplished much. 

The work of the councils and reconstruction committees in preventing stoppac: 
work has been attended with a very considerable measure of success—a fact di 
the main to the task of mediation being undertaken by the members of the indu- 
themselves with the minimum of formality and delay. It must also be borne in m 
that in many cases where the establishment of special machinery has not been « 
sidered necessary, the mere existence of a joint industrial council on which the orgs 
zations on both sides are constantly in touch has been effective in obviating (|'- 

utes, * * * The fuller acquaintance which results from regular intercourse | 
joint industrial councils or committees between the leaders of either side grea 
diminishes the opportunity for disputes to arise through lack of good will or ©! 
mutual understanding. Further, the fact of such matters being liable to discussi: 
by either side of the council or by the council itself in full session renders it diffic:' 
for an individual association or group of persons to maintain an unreasonable attitu | 
toward other parties similarly engaged in the industry. 
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Some space is devoted to a discussion of why, in 17 industries, the 
joint council broke down. The violent fluctuations in wages and 
volume of trade, and the abnormal character of both the war and 
ihe post-war periods agent a severe strain on even well-established 
machinery for industrial negotiations, and to this strain the councils 
were subjected without any preliminary period in which to build up 
confidence in their fairness and effectiveness. Three principal reasons 
are assigned for failure. 

In the main the causes of breakdown resolve themselves into ineffective organiza- 


tion, the difficulties of wage adjustments, and the divergence of sectional and dis- 
trict interests on the councils, All these three causes are interrelated. 









The Whitley plan presupposed complete organization of both em- 
plovers and employees, but in some of the industries in which councils 
were established the organization of one or both sides was too recent 
to have developed effective and smoothly functioning machinery. 
The division of authority between the central council and the district 
and local bodies presented difficulties, and in some cases employers 
and employees were so loosely organized that neither side doula really 
pledge its constituents to the observance of any collective agreement. 
_ The wages question presented special difficulties because before the 
war rates were usually fixed on a district basis with local variations. 
During the war there was a tendency to fix a uniform national rate, 
or, Where conditions varied widely, to grade areas according to 
economic conditions affecting the industry in question, and to fix 
rates for these grades. This practice was far more popular with the 
workers than with the employers. 















The insistence of trade-unions on the determination of rates on a national scale 
and the refusal of the employers’ associations to concur in this procedure was respon- 
sible for the collapse of a number of councils. 






The divergence of interests within a council was due to varying 
conditions within the industry. Large employers often felt that 
their interests demanded other conditions than small employers in 
the same industry wanted. Country and city conditions vary, and 
the customs of one part of the country are often mepebiess onan to 
workers in the same industry in another part. On the workers’ side 
there were differences between the various unions represented in an 
industry. Notwithstanding these differences and occasional failures, 
however, it is felt that the councils have been useful. 

_In conclusion, it may be observed that, even where councils have ceased to func- 
tion, the effect of their work is still felt ina number of instances, as in the determina- 
tion of the general basis of wages and in the still active district councils or works com- 
mittees established under the egis of the national council, and, moreover, the experi- 
ence of such councils has brought out some of the weaknesses and difficulties of the 
scheme which the passage of time and altered circumstances May overcome. 














Labor Conditions in South Africa. 


HE Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa for 1922 
contains some account of labor conditions in that country, 
bringing its data up to the close of 1921. The whole labor 

situation, it points out, is materially affected by the presence of 

native, Asiatic, and other colored workers, who largely outnumber 
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the whites of the working classes. The development of the country 
has been largely dependent upon this supply of cheap labor, ani 
nearly all the rough and unskilled work of the country is in their 
hands. These colored workers have in many instances showy 
themselves capable of skilled and high-grade work, but their chief 
importance to the country is as cheap, unskilled laborers. They are 
said to be employed in practically every industrial and agricultwra| 
occupation in the Union. White workers are mainly employed iy 
the skilled trades, or are used as supervisors of the native labor, 
The wages of unskilled labor are fixed on the basis of what the 
colored worker is held to need. Consequently the unskilled white 
worker, who has appeared in the towns in greater numbers, since thie 
war, who has European standards of living but is able to earn only 
wae fixed on the basis of a much lower standard, presents a difficult 
problem. 

Judging by the figures of the employment exchanges, the South 
African Union did not share in the brief period of high industrial 
activity which, in the United States and England, immediately 
followed the war. For the three years 1919 to 1921 the appplica- 
tions for work and for workers were respectively as follows: 


WORK OF SOUTH AFRICAN EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 1919 TO 1921. 

















1919 | 1920 
ene OO GEORTUNOIE occ os occcccscccccccccccnsssscevaconbendeds 15, 577 20, 708 33 
Applications for employees............ etait Aelathiene anne ¢ammnnmaanae iia’ 8, 416 9, 168 | 13,97 
sing £5 CE ates a Ril ohingtnatagébbbovies oben oeeeckadcsbhe « 5, 469 6, 590 | 12,71 








The number of applications for work increased far more rapidly 
during the period than did the number of applications for Worker: 
while the percentage which placements formed of those applying 
for work varied from 31.8 in 1920 to 37.7 in 1921. In 1921 by far 
the largest number of applicants for employment—11,607—came 
from the group classed as “handy men and unskilled laborers,” tlie 
next largest, 3,820, were from the engineering trades, and the build- 
ing trades furnished 1,839. Of those placed during the year, 8,191, 
were handy men and unskilled laborers, 473 came from the enginee- 
ing trades, and 439 from the building trades. 

ew data are given in regard to the extent of unemployment ani 
the means taken to relieve it. In 1920 a large amount of unemploy- 
ment existed in the Union, ‘due in varying degree to a closing een 
of a number of the low-grade mines, the restriction of diamond mun- 
ing, the inability of returned soldiers and others to find work, and 
the financial depression which manifested itself toward the end o! 
the year.” A commission appointed to investigate the situation 
and to suggest remedies, issued its report in May, 1922. The pre- 
vailing unemployment, it held, was largely due to the financial and 
economic unsettlement following the war, but unemployment had 
special social dangers in a country like South Africa, with its large 
native population. The “poor whites” were recognized as present- 
ing a serious problem, and several suggestions were made for dealing 
with them, including plans for settling them on the land, providing 
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aid of various kinds for such settlers, establishing forced labor colonies, 
and providing State-supported homes. As to the general problem 
of unemployment, the recommendations were not very specific. 
Investigations to learn the number of unemployed, indigent, feeble- 
minded and otherwise incapable people in the Union were advised, 
and likewise a survey of the agricultural and industrial possibilities 
of the country. Stress was laid on the need for extensive vocational 
training of thé young, the desirability of assisting the mining indus- 
tries in every way, the importance of readjusting tariffs so as to 
encourage industrial expansion, and the provision of cheap trans- 
ort ra marketing facilities to aid farmers and check the drift away 
from the land. The placing of all Government contracts within 
the Union was advised, and one rather unusual provision dealt with 
marriage: 

That marriage of the feeble-minded and of males under 21 should be prohibited, 
and that the marriage of males under the age of 25 should be as far as possible discour- 
aged. 

A study of the wages of European adult male workers shows that 
nominal wages followed in South Africa the course which was observed 
elsewhere. From the outbreak of the war they rose steadily, reach- 
ing their peak in 1920, when they stood at 64 per cent above the 1914 
level, pod in 1921 showed a decline. The cost of living, however, 
fell more rapidly than wages, so that, in purchasing value, wage 
rates were higher in 1921 than in 1920. 

For European employees, hours have of late years tended toward 
uniformity throughout the Union and in the various occupations, 


and at present for the majority of industrial workers, weekly hours 
range from 44 to 48. The factory laws permit a week of 50 hours. 
For street-car employees the range is 44 to 56. 


Artisans in the employ of the largest municipalities work either a 44 or a 48 hour 
week. In executive postal employ weekly hours range from 42 to 48. A workin 
week of from 42 to 48 hours is now the rule for shop assistants. * * * In clerica 
occupations a working week of 39 hours is observed in the public service, on the rail- 
ways and in the principal municipalities. In other branches of clerical employment 
the working hours vary widely, though a large number of clerical employees observe 
a 39-hour working week. Other atts 0 hours worked range from 40 to 52, a working 
week of 44 or 44} hours reflecting the position in the case of a considerable number 
of employees. 
























PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been receive! 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers throug! 
monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food Septembe 
15, 1922, and August 15 and September 15, 1923, as well as the pe: 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, th: 

rice of flour per pound was 4.9 cents in September, 1922, 4.5 cen! 
in August, 1923, and 4.5 cents in September, 1923. These figur 
show a decrease of 8 per cent in the year, but no change during tli 
month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show an increa 
of 7 per cent September, 1923, as compared with September, 192: 
and an increase of 2 per cent September, 1923, as compared wit 
August, 1923. 


TaBte 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 0 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER | 
1922, AND AUGUST 15, 1923. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and ever are given in whole numbers.| 








Per cent of in- 
| Crease (+-) or de 
Average retail priceon— | crease (—) Sept 
15, 1923, compare 
Article. Unit. with— 






































' | 

Sept. 15, Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15,) Aug. 1° 

1922. 1923. 1923. | 1922. | 1923 

ne conscdqncssapeasesebe Pound........ 7 | 1 ‘lia. ie ( 
bide + vosccvucsbesdsedsecfocoss wee 33. 6 | 35. 5 35. 5 | +6 | 0 

RE eed somes chemi udiliais dln ieeni | Re Se 28. 1 29. 2 29. 4 +5 | + 
COMBE, PORTE. 6 2.6 o cs ctccccwecccccccelecess do 20. 0 20. 8 21.1) +6 + 

I BB calihaié: dxGn atabir owt abads 4 axe do 12.6 12,7 13. 1 | +4 | 4 
i intnes 206 <92 eancesgcssvceenes do. 36. 4 32. 1 36. 7 | +1 +14 
LE Sha taasd da onde vekcec ddldadubtbhbox do. 40. 4 39. 2 39. 4 | —2 +1 
PS Ree eae do 48. 4 46. 3 46. 6 | —4 +1 
EWG 5 ius sodaks Jabaetorcageiewete A a 35.9 37.2 37. 5 | +4 | +) 
Pe ofirek'b 66.6655 200% obs sou sergosbabost do. 34.9 34. 5 35. 0 | +0.3 | + | 
I EE, BO. 0 ong0csscccenctacess literals 31.7 31.2 31.3 | —1 | +{ 
eel Sr rss eer eee Pers 13. 1 13.7 14.0 +7 | +. 
Milk, evaporated................-... 15-16-0z. can 10. 8 12,2 12, 2 +13 0 
ree Ay SES LE SS Poul@........ 46.7 51.8 55.0} +18 | + 
UND, ono. a0. oghccdds cevossbuses Dy » alntiets 27.8 29. 2 29. 3 +5 | + 
ES x sinen cnieds te apesnebee nd | Spe Be 26. 8 27.6 27.7 +3 | +( 
REEL okbdechliedivdo > viccdaubheses Otiiees3ii 32. 1 36. 3 7.0) +15 | +42 
A A: AITO TIRE i adiadess 17.2 17.1 eo)... 44..\... + 
‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry g00 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly interve 
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?The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have b« 





used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, = bes 
pork chops, bacon ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, ric: 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables i and 2 have been included in the weight: 
aggregates for each month beginning with January, 192). 
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TanLeE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBE 
1922, AND AUGUST 15, 1923—Concluded. 








Per cent of in 
crease (+ ) or de- 
Average retail price on- crease (— ) Sept. 
15, 1923, compared 
Article. with— 
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1922. | 1923. 1923. 1922, | 1923. 
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\ |larticles combined ! 





See note 2, p. 32. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on September 15, 1913 and 1914, and on September 15 
of each year from 1918 to 1923, together with percentage changes 
in September of each of these specified years compared with Sep- 
tember, 1913. For example, the price per pound of sugar was 5.7 
cents in September, 1913; 8 cents in September, 1914; 9.6 cents in 
September, 1918; 11 cents in September, 1919; 18.3 cents in Septem- 
ber, 1920; 7.3 cents in September, 1921; 7.9 cents in September, 1922; 
and 9.6 cents in September, 1923. ‘These figures show the following 
percentage increases in September of each specified year; 40 per cent 
in 1914, 68 per cent in 1918, 93 per cent in 1919, 221 per cent in 1920, 
28 per cent in 1921, 39 per cent in 1922, and 68 per cent in 1923. 
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TaBLE 2.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPT. 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARE) 
WITH SEPT. 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 








| = 
Per cent of increase (+) or decreas. 


Average retail price Sept. 15— (—) Sept. 15 of each specified yea; 
Article compared with Sept. 15, 1913. 
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1 Both pink and red. 3 8-ounce package. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, page 32. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food,* as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and in Septem- 
ber, 1923. 


® Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
of these articles have been secured each mouth since 1913. 
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Taste 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1923. 








| 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. Pork chops. 








Aver- ve. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 

age bl age .| age .| age Amt. | age Amt. 
retail. ; ai retail. .| retail .| retail | for $1. | retail 
price. | ice. price. price. price. price. 








Per. lb. 

$0. 210 
. 220 
. 203 
. 227 
319 
. 390 
- 423 
. 423 
. 349 
330 
- 367 | 


Per lb. Per lb. 
$0. 160 ‘$0. 121 
. 167 . 126 
.161 -121 
171 . 128 
. 209 . 157 
. 206 
. 202 
. 183 
. 143 
. 128 


Per lb. 

$0. 254 
. 259 
«257 
. 273 
.315 
.- 389 
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. 388 
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Bacon. Ham. 4 , Hens. Legs. Butter. 
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|Per lb.. Lbs. |Perlb.| L 
27 $0. 269 
.273 


. 261 
. 294 
. 382 
-479 
. 534 
555 
“ . 488 
- 488 
- 466 
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Cheese. Milk. pad. Flour. Corn meal. Rice 





Per lb. . |Per lb. 
$0. 030 33. $0. OS7 
. 032 31. ¢é . O88 
083 | 2.2 . 091 
. 034 9, . 091 
. 058 
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Potatoes. 





Perlb.| Lbs. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[X TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes ip 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1:\()7 
to 1922, and by months for 1922 * and for January through Septem)|jer. 
1923. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on thie 
year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the averaye 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1920 was 168, which means that the average money price for {le 
year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. e relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 
205 and for the year 1920, 194, sche figures show a drop of 11 points 
but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Fron 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the | 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighic« 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cos 
of the market Reskes Teand on 43 articles and weighted according 
to ar consumption in 1918, see Monruty Lasor Review for March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

Tag cute shown in the chart on page 38 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket as 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index num!) 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is broug!:t 
down in July, 1923, to approximately where it was in July, 117. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because the per- 
centages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than on 
the arithmetic scale. 





4See note 2, p. 32. 

6 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MoNTHLY LaBoR RE\iLW 
for February , 1921, pp. 19-21. 

¢¥For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio cha: 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MonTHLY Lasor Review for March, 1019, pp. 20-34. Also “ The ‘ratio’ cha: 


by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associa 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5} 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities f{,; 
1923. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dao, 
by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC! Pay 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail «: 
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Potatoes 
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_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the | 
cities included in this r port it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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“ities ON Specified Dates. 







eptember 15, 1913 and 1922, and for August 15 and September 15, 
-iththeexception of September, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 





4s some dealers oecasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 














































































































Boston, Mass. eet, Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
— i 
Sent. 15— Sept. 15— | Sept. 15— 
sie Aug. Bept. Sept.| Aug.|Sept. Aug.|Sept.| Sept.| Aug. | Sept. Aug. Sept. 
————| 15, 15, 15, | 15, a8, 15, 13, 15, 15, a -—,—i 8, | i, 
y y 22 11992 
i913 | 1922 1923, | 1923. |1922. |1923. |1923. | 1949 | 4999 |1923. |1923. | 1922. | 1923. | 1923. | 1933 | 1999 wars iy 
= || - — | — ——|-—__ | —— — ;—-— 
Cis. | Cts. | Cts. og Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. 
95, 81 162. 111 64. 7| 164.9] 45.3] 49. 2} 49. 7| 23.3] 38.0] 40.6] 40.1) 31.4) 30.1) 20.6) 21.4] 34.2] 35.6) 35.6 
95,6. 51.61 56.7] 56. 38.5 42. 9} 43.0} 19. 8) 32.0] 34. 2} 33.8] 26.9) 25.8] 24.8) 20. 4| 31.7] 32.5) 31.9 
95,6 36.2) 39.6 40. 2 34. 7| 37. 2| 38. 5| 17.0) 27.8] 28.5] 28.5] 24.6) 23.6] 22.8] 20.4] 28.3] 28. 1| 28.8 
18.7, 23.4) 26.2} 26.3] 24.7] 26.3} 27. 5} 15.5] 20.1) 20.7) 21.1) 16.6) 16.8} 16.6} 15.0] 21.0} 20.6] 21.3 
| 158 16.8 ths 10. 5] 11.3) 11.0) 11.5} 11.6] 11.1) 12.1) 11.2) 10.6] 10.5) 12.1) 14.6) 14.1) 14.1 
95.0 39.91 35.5} 39.4) 38.5] 33.8) 39.2] 23.0) 40.5] 35.8/ 39.7) 33.8) 29.0} 34.0] 25.0) 34.5] 30.6] 33.8 
95.8 37.5 37.1] 37.4) 44.0) 45.2) 44.7] 23.3] 34.81 32.8] 32.4] 47.7) 47.7| 48.2| 27.0) 37.4] 34.2) 35.3 
32.0 55.4) 52.8) 52.7) 56.1) 56.5) 54. 4) 28.0) 48.5) 46.3) 46.6) 54.1) 52.3] 51.8) 28.8) 47.3) 41.7) 40.8 
9.5, 39.1) 40.8) 40.8) 38.7| 41.4) 40.9] 15.3) 31.2) 33.1) 33.2] 31.7) 32.3] 33.5) 22.5] 42.8) 41.7) 41.7 
%.2, 38.8! 38.7] 39.2) 38.2) 38.6) 39.0] 21.0! 34.9] 34.9] 35.0} 32.2) 29.3] 30.1) 21.9] 37.9! 37.4) 36.6 
j | 
aie 30.0} 28.9) 29.2! 33.0) 30.5) 20.91.....] 27.4] 27.3) 27.2) 35.9) 37.3) 38.5). 27. 4| 25. 8| 25.8 
8.9] 13.5] 14.9) 14.9] 14.0] 14.0] 15.0} 80) 14.0 12. 5) 3.3} 14.0) 14.2} 14.3} 12.0) 18.7} 18.0) 18.0 
11.4] 12.8] 12.8] 10.6] 12.5) 12.5}..... 10. 1) 11.9) 11.8} 11.9) 12.5] 12.5)..... 10. 3} 12. 0] 12.0 
7.4, 46.7] 52.6] 55.0) 45.7) 51.9) 55.7} 35. 8, 46.9) 51.0) 55.1) 49.1) 52.3] 55.5) 37.0) 43.4] 50.0) 53.1 
bt 28.8} 31.2) 30.7) 25.8] 28.3] 28.3).....| 26.7] 28.3) 28.4) 30.0)......]......].....] 27.5} 28.3) 29.0 
| 
fi i 26.5} 26.1) 26.4) 24.5) 26.3 26.3)..... 26.0} 26.9) 27.1) 30.0) 32.7) 32.7)..... 28.0} 28.5) 28.5 
2.4, 33.9) 38.0} 38.6) 33.3!.37.9 39.0) 19.5) 30.4] 36.2) 36.7| 35.0) 37.1) 38.3! 20.5) 29.3) 34.2) 34.9 
15.8, 17.7] 17.5) 181 16. 6 16. 6 17.2) 14.4] 16.0} 16.1) 17.0) 20.9) 20.5} 20.2| 15.3) 18.6) 18.5) 18.9 
veeee-| 27] 24.1) 24.3) 22.9) 23.4) 23.3)..... 20. 4) 22.2) 22.5; 26.8] 25.9) 26.5/..... 22. 1] 22. 4} 22.2 
“Hi) 69.4] 642) 71.6 61.9) 58.2 66.3) 33.8] 48.3] 42.3] 50.9| 53.6) 50.5] 54. 5] 33.3) 34.0 a 37.5 
5.9 8.5 84 8.4) 84 85 8.6 5.6 86) 83! 84) 9.7) 9.7] 9.6 6.4) 9.6) 10.3) 10.2 
| 3.7 5S 49 5.0) 52 4.7) 4.5) 3.0) 44) 3.9) 4.0) 5.6 5.1) 5.1) 3.8) 5.9) 5.9) 5.9 
3.5, 49 6&1) 5.2) 7.1) 68 7.2) 26 3.5] 3.8 3.7) 3.9) 3.9) 4.0] 2.6) 3.0) 3.1) 3.1 
ae 8.4 £8 8.8) 82] 84) 8.3)..... 7.7| 7.61 7.7) 6.6] 68 6.8)..... 9. 4 9.4 9.5 
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| %4) 10.9) 11.0) 11.1) 10.2) 10.2) 10.1) 9.3) 9.5) 8.7) 89} 10.1) 10.0) 10.0] 5.5) 6.7} 6.4) 6.6 
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| 5.6) 7.7) 94) 9.5) 7.6 9.6) 9.5) 5.6 7.6) 9.3) 9.4) 9.8) 12.0) 11.9) 5.4) 7.4) 9.2) 9.0 
58.6) 68.9) 69.7) 69.7) 57.4 58.3) 58.3) 45.0) 61.1] 62.2) 62.4) 78.6) 82.5) 82.5) 50.0) 73.3) 71.4).70.7 
| 33.0} 42.9) 43.2) 43.2) 35.1 36.1) 35. " 29.3) 34. 4) 35.2) 35.2) 45.2] 45.4) 45.4] 26.3 cee 33. 8} 33.1 
= 20.6) 18.9 18. 9) 20.1, 18.9} 18.3'.....] 19.6] 18.9] 18.9) 21.7] 20.6 20.0)..... 21. 2) 18.6] 18.7 
Wer 20.0; 15.9} 16.0) 21.1) 16.8] 16.7).....] 18.0] 15.3 15.0 24.8} 21.1) 20.0)..... 21. 5| 16.9) 17.0 
adall 42.0} 49.6] 48.8] 34.8 37.7] 37.0)..... 37.9) 46.0) 45.0) 213.8) 215, 2) 215.2 30. 6! 40.0) 40.7 
I 65.4) 53.4 as 64.4 52 7 5A. Ze. 64.3 = 54. 4 — 48.3 50. 0) | 50. 9 50.8) 46.3 
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Chicago, Til. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 


pugar, granulated 
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| Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, \\inp. 
Article. Unit. Sept. 15 Sept. 15— 5— 
¥ | Pa, Sept. P Aug.|Sept. Cont.) Aug 
id 15, 15, 15, |] 15, | 15. 
sor | 1922 | 1923. | 913 | 1922 |1928- |1923. | 1913 | 1999 |1923. | 1923 
onisin peer | = " —— ee a Ge 
Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis 
Sirloin steak. ........... | Pound ...... 24.0 32.0, 34. 8| 23. 6[ 37.9) 39.7) 39.6) 24.0) 32.3) 34.2) 30. 
Round steak............/....- do.. 20, 0} 28. 4 31. 0} 21. 6} 33. 6) 35, 2) 35. 1| 21.3] 28. 4) 30. 5) 29, 
Rib roast.............-.- i ie. do... 21.0) 24.5 25. 7| 19.2} 27.0) 27.2) 28.3] 19.3] 25.3) 26.2 95, 
Crmpek roast... ... 2:02. 3.12. be Mo.b> £25 « 17.3 19. 0} 16. 4] 21.9) 21.7) 23.0) 17.0) 18.5} 19.9 18. 
bas St chewed Moe aes MO.5. 25 =F 13. 5} 14.5) 12,0) 12.7) 11.7) 12.6) 10.4) 9.1) 9.9) 
Pork chops.............. Sn MMe aks .| 22.5} 30.2) 27.4] 31.7] 21.6) 37.4) 33.3) 38.3) 20. 8! 36.1] 30. « 
Bacon, sliced............/....- bei 5 52 37. 37. 7| 28.6] 41. 5| 41,1) 41. 6f 27.7) 43.8) 41.5 
Ham, sliced............./..... do....... 49. 45. 8| 29. 0} 47.2) 45.0) 45.1) 32.7] 49.4! 46. 9) 
Lamb, leg of............/..... do...... 35. 36. 3] 20. 5} 36. 2} 38,2) 37. 5} 14. 8} 32.3) 34. 0) 
~* BE  ee e ae Go. . 29. 29.0) 19, 8} 32,5) 31,5) 32,1) 19. 4} 28.3) 28. «| 2x 
Salmon, canned, red. ...!..... fi % . 36. 36.0)..... 32, 6| 35,2) 35.3].....| 38.5) 36. 4 
{ " Pee eae uart....... 15. 15.0) 7.0} 9.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.7) 11.0) 12.0) | 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-0z. can 11. 13. O}..... 10, 5) 11.7) 11. 5)..... 11. 5} 12.6) 1 
Butter. .... oe is Set dee Pound :..... 42. 51. 9) 34, 8} 44. 5) 49,3) 53, 5) 34. 6) 41.6) 47. 0) 
RPL Sia MO.Fs0: 30. 30. 0)..-.. 24, 8| 26,9) 26,9)... .. 25. 7) 27.5 
Nut margarine .......... ee SS 26. 24. 2)..... 24.0) 25.6) 26. 0)..... 25. 1) 25. 6 
ORGIO) 285 5.0505 es ch «----G0.......| 20, 8} 28. 35. 8} 21. 3] 30. 2) 34.9) 36.2! 20. 8} 30. 8) 35.2 
See NON °C 16, 3} 15. 17. 6| 15, 8] 17. 4] 17, 5} 18, 3] 15.7] 16, 8) 17.0 
Vegetable lard substitute./.....do...--..- 21. 22. O.,--. 22, 1|_ 23. 6} 23. 5)..... 2A. OF 24.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Pozen....... 33. 6 40. 2) 30, 0} 36.7) 32, 4) 39, 0] 29. 6] 35. 7) 31.8 
9.0 89 8&9 5&7] 89 89 SO 5.6 OO 90 
5.2 4.9 5.1) 3.1) 43) 40 41) 320 46 4.4 
2.7, 3.2) 3.4) 3.3] 3.7] 3.8) 3.9 25) 381 3.8 
8.9} 9.3) 9.3)..... 7.0, 7.2) 7. 5)..... 7.9 &8 
9.7} 9.7) 9.8)..... 91) 9.1) 9,2)... 10. 4) 10. , 
25. 7| 24. 4) 24.6)..... 24. sat 24;2)..... 25.0) 24. 4 
. 6 17. 5) 17.7)..... 17. 6| 17. 4) 17.6)..... 17. 4) 17.4 
7.91 ~8.0) 9.0} 10.2) 10.4) 10,2) 8&6 9.6 9.3 
10.9} 10.9)..... 10, 5} 11.0} 10. 5)..... 10. 4) 11.1 
3.8 3.8 16 20) 28 2.6 i * 1. 6) 
5.0 5.2)..... 4.3) 6.4 6.0)..... 4.7) sd 
4.2} 3.9)..... LS} 3.4) 2,8)..... 2.0, 3.6) 
13.0, 13.2!....-| 11.5] 11.6] 11.7)..... 16. 0} 13.9 
15. 4) 15.0).....] 15.0) 15.2) 15.3)..... 14.0} 13.3! 13.3 
18.3} 17.5).....] 15,9] 15,5) 15.6)..-.. 15.3] 16.1) 15.9 
13. 2} 13.1).....| 14.0] 13.8] 14.0)..... 15,1) 14.8) 14 
9.8 9.6) 5.5] 7.7] 9.3] 9.41 5.8 8&2! 9.3! 10 
85.3) 84.0) 50. 0} 67. 8| 70.3] 70. 4] 45. 0] 63.7) 65.3) « 
37.7| 37.9) 27.5} 32,7] 34, 4) 34. 4] 30.8] 40.7) 42.0) 
0 eo | a Se ate 21.9} 19.5) 19.8).....] 19.8] 19.6) 19. 8)..... 22.6) 19.8) : 
Raisins.................- Rear * SS eee: 93. 7|-19.3| 19.2)..... 20. 6| 17.2} 16.9)..... 21.6) 17.8 
ELE SG rer, TceaEE- Sa cae -]- 2358 30. O} 35. 0) 35.6 .....] % 8. 7/311, 0/710. 9). .... 310, 3'212. 6,7 13. 0) 
Oranges. ..2............- got Ft He eee 67. 5) 49.7) 41.4 .....| 76,1) 50,0) 52,1)..... 61. 8) 53.4) 52.8 
j 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can 
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FIED DATES—Continued. 
N 51 CITIES ON SPECI 
- cLES OF FOOD 1 rw 
= — : is Savannah, Scranton, Pa. 
| Salt Lake City, Bon Arenere, 7” cram 
ct, Paul, Minn. Jtah. : ’ | 
anbivwed ) sat - | 
- a . Sept. 15— rf 
= — - Q 1 ‘ »le Aug. | Sept 
i | Sept. 15— Aug Sept. Sept ag Sept./Sept. Aug.|Sept.| an 15. | 45, 
Sept | Aug. Sept. ai: 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | Lo, 1923. | 1923, 
pt. eT 15 15 Ppa 8 a 15, 1923. 1923, 1922. 1923. 1923. 1913 1922 i 
g gy 1928. 11928. | 1993 | 999 (1923. 11923. | 1913 | 1999 | 
3 1913 | 1922 acne} on —|——— | — Lice 
| ae Te SN pay . Cts. | Cts. 
— oa ts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | get 
ay ts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. | Cts.) | .0| 47.8} 50.5) 50.7 
¢ Ct 4 a6 ae 6 ai re m9 21.3 $0. 9 eB 35. 4 7-3 ar Ea a w0.1| 41.6 
0 21.2) 34.6) 9 20.0] 25.9) 24.3) 24.0} 19. "9, 28.0} 29.2) 22.9) 24. 2} 24.6) 23.0] 35.1) 35.9) 36.5 
7 3,6) 28. 5) 31. 5) 30. . . §| 21.1) 27.9) 28.0) 29. 2) 22. se ol rel el 261) 283 
a ao A 27. 4| 28. 3) 28.9] 19.4 = a 16.9 15.0} 17.5, 17.3) 17.8) 15 6| 15.7) 15.7 te: 1071 105 111 
2 16.8} 20. # 21.3) 21-6) 15.0) 1-3 11.7] 11.6] 13.8| 13.1, 13.0) 13.8] 13.5) 13.2) 12.7) 11. | 
* 10. 6| 10.1] 20.5) 11.3] 12.5] 11.5) 11.7] 11. | ras to J wiwdnd es 
| | 23.8 33.9] 29. 2| 34.3] 23.7/ 38.9 36.2) 38.2| 30. 8) 28.3) 29.8) 22.5) 39.0) 35.9) 41.6 
¢ 21.4) $3. 31 39. 1! 39.6] 30.0) 39.0) 38.5] 37.9 33.01 65.9) 51,8] 83.5] 39.5| 36.0] 36.5| 31.7] 56. BA. 4) 54.0 
. 3) ae ee Ol 44.31 30.01 48.91 4: BuDh 80. Se eet al soo) So at on’ 2.7| 45.3, 46. 
8 m9 $6.7) HO esl ar. 5l 32.41 32-1] 31,81 16-5] 34.3) 34.8) 35.6 35,71 30.5] 3264] 22.7] 43621 308 42.3 
0 16. 7| 32 2} BL. 5) $3. 3} 17.5) 32.4) 82.1) 31,8) 16.3) 34.8) 34.8) 36 ora 30. 5] 32,4] 22. : 
) sas Henig: “beni | Gempth’ Cab epee! Ae . 5 | 36.1} 35.1) 35.1 
: ss i 35.5| 34.7)..... 2. So Ol a7 al az ol 7.) Sal 1kO| 12.5] 140 
tm ict iO izol 2.0% 7) 9.0) 10.0] 10.0) 10-0 mg baer eae Eee Hin ie 11.2) 12.3) 12.3 
. 0 7.8) 1. ; | 40.3 11.0) 10.9)..... al se’ ol 60,51 46.71 53.21 56.31 36.41 44.7| 50.6] 53! 
ay & ony v- B ‘ m 56. 2) 60. 5) 46.7 53. 2) oF oR « 3) 31. 
4 "35. 0 40.4 46. 5 50. 3| 39.0 46.7) 52.1) 53.6) 42.9 p oa 98,01 31.0) 33.1 my mee, 26.2} 29.3) 31.0 
! ; 28.3 27.7 27.7 al atta ital dle ts aed Td Bf 4! “a 2.0 72.0 24.0 
| 97.6] 27.9] 27.3)...-. 28. 0) 28. 3} 28. 3} 28. 8) 29.9) 30.4)... .| 23.0 35,1) 35.8 
x. ..| 2.0} 27.0) 26.3)... -| 28. 1| 81.3) 31.7} 19.5) 35. 2| 38.0 38. 4| 30. 2 Ce Boe eo eoe tot ee 
SI ‘O1. 6) 31. 5} 35. 8) 34.9) 24. 2) 2} 18.8] 19. 5| 18.7} 19.2} 19.1) 19. 2] 17.8) 17. 4a 53 11 22.61 22:8 
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2 , | 6 q' 9.3 9.4 9.4 5.9 9. v0 3. 2! 3.9 3 4 5.2 4.9 4. S| Be 3 ov. P| 39 e 6.2 5, 8, 5 8 
t 30 4.94.2 4.4) 2.5 $71 37] 27] 35} 44] 46) 4.9) 26 +B a eet ee 
4 2.3| 3.44 °3.5) 3.6) 3.4) 3. 28 9.1).....| 9.7) 9.3) 9.2) 8.4 ~p- o1°°°- 9.9 10.1, 10.1 
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g "| 10.0} 10. Of 10.0)..... 11. oa See Ci-- a 24. 2 26.8} 25.7| 25.6 
is | 5.9| 24.9] 24.9].....| 25.0] 23.5) 23.2] 25.2 17.31 17,5.21| 22.7) 22.9) 22-7 
¢ ie +E: t Ce ee 20.9) 19.8 18. 9..21-] 13.7] 14.3) 14.3) 18.5 To 81 Ral 9.7, 05 4 
7 -ev-| 18,5; 18.6) 18.7)... “01 8.7] 86 85} 9.31 9.0, 9.2 81 "0} 11.8).....| 11.6 12.5) 12.6 
. ‘10.0, 9.5, 91) 9.6) 82) 9.1) Bt 8.9} 9.7} 9.8) 10.9) 12.0) es ia ail a2 26 
‘| 11.0 11.8} W4}.....} 10 4) oe 2.3| 1.7] 2.4) 3.7) 3.5} 2.1) 4.0) 3.3) 1s} 2 | 
: 1.31.4 1.7) 1.8) 1.4 1.2 at | + J ss eae yO 
42) 5.3) 4.9)..... 2.81 3.9, 4.1) 6.6) re ow" 2.9, 5.4, 4.6 
..| £6, 6.7) 5.8 4.0) 39 3. O}... 2+ | -2--a}-- +=) +--+ 4.7| 12.3) 12 3\ 1129 12.1) 12.1 
} | Le 2g 29 ----- 0} 15.5) 15.5|.....| 15.0) 14.6) 14.7] 12.7) 4.6| 15.0|.....| 16.4, 16.5] 16.2 
"| 14.7, 14.2 14.2)..... 17. 14.1) 14.4|.....| 16.6} 16.6) 16.6) 14.3 + @ at 176 185| 184 
2 14.9) 14.5) 14.51.00... + 15.6) 15.6)...,.| 17.6] 17.3) 17.7, 16.1) 17.6) 17.3)... 
6 -| 16.5, 16.3) 16.5)..... wa io a” i 11 dl 10.6|.....| 13.5 13.0) 13.0 
| a3.sl 14.2 14, 4) 12.9) 13,4)....,|0 14.5} 13.81 13.8 ral 93 9.2) Ka BO 9.6) 9.4 
§ -;| 15.3) 13.8) 14.2)... 9} 10.5) 10.5, 5.6) 7.7) 9.5) 9.6) 7.4) 9.3) 9.2) 5.8 8.7, 60.7} 60. 
7 Eh Ee HY EF eg Oe wea) ho art seal ko] ofa ono] oto) 52.5 ox) 9] aa 
6 | 45.0) 64,2) 67. 1, 67.1) 65.7] 78.4) 81. «11 32.01 36.11 36.51 36.1] 31.9, 34. | 
. 6 | 45. } 35. 8) 44.1) 44.1) 4 . : 
: ats aes ret eh g| 18,1] 18.7/.....| 18.9) 17.4] 17.9 
| cd 90.1} 18.4] 17.7|....- se Gl tel 15.5] 20.81 16621 15.8|.....| 222) 17-1) 16.7 
2 22, 8, 20.7) 20.8). . . ae 16.9}.....| 20. 1) 15.6) 15.5) 20. 8) 16. ot hb 32.31 32.9} 32-4 
0 24. | 18.7| 13.3)... 115.08 15.82 15.0|.....| 32. | 35.0] 33.6 29. 5} 39. 5} 35. 9 67.4 521) 52.1 
0 "77" 70.6)2 13.1212.9).. oo tas 4h 11 71 63.11 50.5) 50.6 79.2, 58.3) 48,5)... 
2 ‘| 70.0) 56.7) 56.8)..... sent se A a | 
; j 
+ Per pound. 
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Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Ill. | Washington 
| 
Article. Unit. Sept. 15— Aug.| Sept. Sept. Aug. | Sept. Sept. 15— ~ 
15, 15, L ’ 15, 15, Pte 1% 15, 
1913! 1922 1923. | 1923. | 1922. | 1923. | 1923. 1913 , 1922 199 7 
Cts.| Cis.| Cis.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cis, 
Sirloin steak ............ Pound ...... 24.0; 30.2) 31.5) 30.7) 34.21 34.8! 34. 8} 27. 44.3) 46.) 
id steak...:........ bi.j/5 al sete 20.7) 26. 26.5; 26.4) 33.5, 34.3) 34.2] 24.1 37 8, 40 
Mae fees. i ZS. 0c Filvcis @e...43.- 19.3} 24.0, 24.3) 241) 225) 23.8] 23 7] 21.3! 33 9 3 
Chuck roast .....2222022.)2777. 06.45. -O 16.4) 15,8) 16.1) 19.9) 19-7] 19.9] 17.3] 23.4) 2 
Plate beef. ............--)0.... | ee 13. 12. 12.4 12.5, 126) 125) 13.1 eT 13 1 1b 
Potk chops.............-]..... GQ.\....- 24.3) 37.1) 32.7| 38.6 32.8 28.2 34.5] 24.1! 39.9 26 
<BR te Beach. 32. 50. 49.0; 49.8) 39. 39.3 40. 4 28. 5 39. 1) 37 
Ham, sliced.............)..... , ee 30.0) 52.3) 51.1) 52.0} 48.61 46.4) 47.1! 30.0 56.1) 55 
Lamb, leg of............|...., @0...... 19.3} 31.6 32.0} 32.2) 37.51 38.11 38.11 19.41 40.3) 4) 
ONS cccuscccceccccscees-|. 5... do...... 23. 30. 31.1) 32.0) 31.7] 29.9) 31.8] 22.5 by 2. 
Salmon, canned, red... _|.___. Se Cae. 30. 30.5) 31.0) 33.1) 32.9) 34.0)..... 28. 3, 28.6 
Milk, fresh ...... eecceee- Quart....... 8.6) 12 12.0; 13. 11.0 12.5) 12.5) 8&2) 13.0) 14 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-02. can.|..... 10. 10.9} 10. 11.6; 12.8) 12.8).....1 10. 7; 12 
AS TR EA Onnd....-.) 40.0) 51.4 52.3) 54.5) 46.7) 51.0) 54.1) 387] 48.6) 51 
Wee ok UN dP eae bed ss Ese. 28 28.5) 28.8 28.1) 28.7; 90.01..... ahi 28. 1 
Nut margarine..........|..... Se Fee 28 29.0; 29.0, 26.6) 27.8! 28.1/..... 26.4, 27.5 
$00 oo pobwedccccedel con's do......| 24.7] 32 36.4 36.3) 32.5, 37.1) 38.6) 23.5 33.9) 37 
FE OS al eae Q0.3 623. 17.6; 19. 19.0; 19. 17.2} 16.6) 17.8) 15.3 17.2) 17 
Vegetable lard substitute}. ___. | eS Se %.0; 24.8) 24.83 23.1) 25.9) 25.1/..._. 22.7) 23 
Eggs, strictly fresh ......| Dozen... ... 43.3) 44.1) 41.1) 47.8 39.8 30.7] 38.9) 34.5 4 41.1 
St RE eS Pound...... 5.2) 9 9.9 9.9 9.7) 9.2 9.31 5.78.5 9 
Rea do...... 2.9) 4 44, 43) 5.1) 47) 473.8 5.2 4 
Corn meal.............--}..... Meats... 3.2) 3. 4.1) 42 4.1 43 4.5 26) 3.6) 3 
Rolled oats..............)..... ins -'s - Inches 8. 8.2; 8&1 10.0) 10.5) 10.61..... 9.5, 9 
Corn flakes............. 8-02. pkg..../..... il 11.7) 11.7] 9.7) 10.1) 10.1)..... 9.3) 9 
‘Wheat cereal. ........... 28-02. pkg...|..... 27. 24.7); 24.7) 27. 25.2) 25.2). .... 25.1, 24 
Macaroni................ Pound 4548%-Ees ss 18.8 18.4) 18.3) 20.5 19.7) 19.1)..... 21.1) 20 
WO 4G eB Scene tendo cncsstincks , Sas 7.7, 10. 11.1; 11.1) 10. 10.1; 10.6] 9.4) 10.5) 10 
Beans, Mavy.......2....).. 22. We te 10. 10.8} 10.5; 12. 10.6} 10.5).....] 11.7) 11.4 
Potatoes. ......... 4¢+se- Fi RNS | BES 1.4 2 2.7 7% 21 3.0) 26 2.6 2.6, 1.8 
Ee ee © ha © | aS see 3.9 4.7) 48 5.4 83) 7.0..... 5.4, 7 
CID. 6 od, . doc ces etic cite Go... .. aon 3 4. 46, 4.1 £90; £7... 3. 5 5 
, baked... 2.22... No. 2can....|..... 15.9 15.2) 15.2! 14.1] 13.4) 13.0).7.-" U7} 11 
Corn, canmed...........-}..... , eee Ree 17.4 16.7) 16.5) 14.0, 147) 14.8..... 13. 2) 15 
Peas, canned. ...........}..... beans Eocene 19.0) 18.4) 186 17.4 17.7) 17.9)....- mo 15. 
Tomatoes, canned.......!..... aR ee 115.7, 115.6)115.41 15.5 149 14.9)... 11.8 12.1 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6.6) 83 10.0) 10.1) 87 10.5) 10.5) 53} 7. 5 9.4 
bn 1d Becone the dedk ects ticckn ae 50.0} 65. 68.2) 68.2) 71.1) 75.4] 75.71 57.5 72. 5, 76 
OG) oo. ecg Be Mibaine’ss- 28.0} 38. 38.6] 38.6) 35. 38.1) 38.1) 28.8 ne 35 
A SS ee Fe ae eee 21.4 16:1) 16.1) 22.8 20.7 20.2). ... 22.0) 21 
Raisins... .-............}01... iin thks ot. 22.7] 17.1) 17.2) 25.9) 20.2) 19.8777: 22.9) 17 
Bananas................ Dozen.......|..... #14. 0) 925.8) 215.9) 28.8) 211.81219.1 777 34.7) 38 
a ed a le ae-tiean- 66.1) 46.9) 48.2) 72.1) 49.9] 49. 2, » aud 78. 2; 54 
1 No. 2} can. 2 Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


pABLe 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food 7 in September, 1923, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1922, and in August, 


1923. 
and the one-month periods. 


bureau at different dates since 1913. 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 


each city.® 


These 


re é 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
These cities have been scheduled by the 


percentage changes 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of September 98 per cent of all the 


firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. 


The 


following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 32 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city aver 


ages: Atlanta, Butte, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas 
River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, i 
Rock, Los Angeles, Manchester, Minne 


Fall 
Attle 


apolis, Newark, New Haven, 


Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in September: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923. 








Geographical division. 








Item. United | — 
— North South North South | wostor 
Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. ners. 
Percentage of received............- 98 99 98 gs 97 98 
Number ofcities in each section from whieh 
every report was received .............-. 32 19 6 9 3 4 





= 


'For list of articles, see note 2, p. 32. 




















'The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MonTHLY LARor Review for November, 1918, pp. #4 and 95. 
have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MonTHLY LABOR KEVIEW 


for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTEMBER. \y AVE 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1923, SEPTEMBER, 1922, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 

SETI TOO icin diame fia ini 

| Percentage increase, Septem- | Percentage increase, Septem. 
ber, 1923, compared with— ber, 1923, compared wi:h_ 
City. : | : City. i a 
ans Septem- | August, ‘ Septem- net 
j 4915 | er, 1922.) ~ 1923. 1913 | ber, 1922.) io,” 
Unit 
| nets + + mn, 

Atlanta. .....23..... 47 6 J Milwaukee..-..-... 52 | 8 2 

Baltimore. ......... 57 | 9 3 Minneapolis........ 46 | 2 
irmingham .2.**.. 5 | 7 | 2° |i Mobile....02222724.00o 7 : 

SE nis, aie avn 55 8 | 0 FOULS. ctnatic cuits 49 | 7 | 9 4] 

Bridgeport ......... ld datinde | 10 | 3 New Haven........ 53 | 8 | 3 A rs 

' 

ED 0 tpn ones | 36 | 7 3 New Orleans....... 45 4 Bal 

Butte..00.20202222 2. Jad ¢ 4 0 || New York......... 55 7 ; 

Charleston......... 49 | 5 10 | EE oe te ee 7 9 

I oe oe he c < 57 9 Ss adnate «aap 46 | 7 9 

Cincinnati.......... 47 6 Bi 18 Pee@-iedai. Jahiian.32 5 1 on 

i 

Cleveland .......... a | 1 2 || Philadelphia....... 53 10 | } ~ 

en ee! See ae 8 | 3 Pittsburgh......... 61 | 8 | 9 Bos 

a oe 44 | 3 | 2 eae pitagippe patina 5 | i 

Denver............-. 36 | 8 | 1 || Portland, Oreg..... 36 3 | 3 

DEDECS - 50.5 KY. 59 10 2 Providence......... 57 7 | 2 , 

} } | Bric 

Fall River. ........ | 33 8 | 3 Richmond......... 59 | 6 | 2 

tll Ad 5 Ie = amg? 4 | 1 Rochester .......... » Sepang, «3 7 |} 2 

Indianapolis... .... 47 | 10 | 1 St. Lonis...0 20043. 48 | 6 | 4 

Jacksonville........ 40 5 1 9. Serer 1a % 6 | 2 Bu 

Kansas City........ 43 | 7 | 3 || Salt Lake City. -... 28"! 6) 

Little Rock........ 41 | 5 2 San Francisco. ..... 47 5 | 3 , 

Los Angeles. ......- 43 5 | 4 Savannah ..........).......0-- 6 Bul 

Louisville.......... 40 | § | 4 SCTOUNEOR . 55. cnesccd 56 | y 2 “he 

Manchester.........| 52 | 8 | 1] Beattie... oo... 42 | 3 Uns 

Memphis........... 41 | 6 | 2 i Springfield, Ill...../.......... 5 

|| Washington, D. C.. 58 7 
1 Decrease. Chi 
Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.¢ 
Cir 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of eoal on Cle 
September 15, 1922, and on August 15 and September 15, 1923, 
for the United States and for each of the cities included in the 
total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the cities Co 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. De 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those @ 


cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of th 


several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote r 

prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do no ‘ 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ab | 
extra handling is necessary. : 
a Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September , 


the MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published n 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 55 
ER, 19 AVERAGE- RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
TH THE USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1922, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBE R 15, 1923. 
ie [ 
lw. « ‘ Sept. 15, 
ih City, and kind of coal. 1 
— | Aug. 15. Sept. 15. 
121] _— — = —_—— ————— - es —— 
1099 
fa United States: 
eet Pennsylvania anthracite— 
f Se TE Fe ee tae AP AN Ae cera: RPE | $15. 105 $15. 194 | $15. 260 
- I Jal oo cccccw cbtekle.<- Bede. Lay heed be ahead BD 15. 132 15. 144 15. 208 
‘ WRG ee. oil ........ ie ER See aa 11. 079 9.944 9. 988 
. Atlanta, Ga.: 
, Bituminous.............. 5 oe ee ae ae ee 10. 958 8. 288 &. 22K 
Baltimore, Md.: 
m Pennsylvania— 
2 ase oe AS EE A 115.750 215.917 215,917 
- IEE 6 9:5 006 cic bOUA De nnnscu Gebdbensteeesssess 1 15.750 215.750 215.750 
= vidas wens cab saneqocessestdescasutesanvenses 11. 800 8. 100 8. 200 
. Birmingham, Ala.: 
, tne a Hoare eee ee 5 7. 554 7.922 8. 026 
- Boston, Mass.: 
7 Pennsylvania anthracite 
by - RTT" REA SES ee eee 15. 000 15. 500 15. 500 
- tea so ieee kee aetna mie wel ei 15. 000 15. 500 15. 500 
F Bridgeport, Conn.: 
s Pe nnsylv ania anthracite 
= aT I Se ND, Sanaa 14. 000 16. 000 16. 250 
4 Chestnut a F | Se, eee cers 14. 000 16. 000 16. 000 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
j P ennsylvania anthracite 
re ee Sere +e Seer ae ben nto d dae 12. 813 13.175 13.113 
4 rasan SESS Sy he Shee oe © 12. 813 13.175 13.113 
1 Butte, Mont.: 

Bituminous. . At napertmtdidddessessdabbtasetedsessecias 11. 583 11. 184 11.322 

ri Charleston, S. C. | 

Pennsylv ania anthracite 

1 UL 1. lide db ccccccccecd . eee oneedacdazsebsscese (3) 217.000 8 17.000 

; So AES GRR ate 2S oh aye © | (3) 217.100 217.050 

— Ne Ny eae ea kb ae 12. 000 12. 000 12. 000 
Chicago, Il.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
EE 4 FR Rete Sale seers hee. bean 416.025 16. 188 16. 438 
eo ceebnccn edits ackeuk 415. 690 16. 000 16. 438 

SONS SS). ) ere evEe ier eer Te 10. 833 8. 797 8. 734 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
gal a A ee Mya eee vilied tn aha 9. 306 &. 577 8. 577 

al on Cleveland, Ohio: 

a: Pennsylvania anthracite 

1923, 8k) aan RE nee 15. 500 15. 083 14.750 
n the INGE SS cncccccus duVsl eo cseccs ddgasssseddcdsceces 15. 000 15. 083 14.750 
Se a cise aw A amined nats 10. 350 9. 603 9. 559 

cities Columbus, Ohio: 

2 eg a geaeeeecssc: 4: 9. 763 7. 487 7. 539 

Dallas, Tex.: 
3 are Arkansas anthracite— 
eg RE Ee Oe eo 17. 500 16. 667 16. 917 
Fnose Bituminous: ........... oo MUO Succ kt lebacetseesecs ices 15. 318 | 13. 958 13. 792 
Denver, Colo.: 
Sales Colorado anthracite— 
nd. cctbenheiecwscvececan 16. 583 16. 625 16. 750 
Stove, 3 CARE Rs 16. 583 16. 625 | 16. 750 
f the Bituminous..............--.- ee ek weal ong 11. 106 10. 378 10. 723 
Detroit, Mich.: 
uote Pennsylvania anthracite— 
use Stove............... sl eeutinat tak dies dannbetnrenn a 4 15. 563 16. 250 | 16. 250 
Ragga pe SS whedesheesddssccnade 415. 563 16. 188 | 16, 188 
» ne EES SUL on. oeheca'ccewccecceadéctédicis <teabead 11. 844 10. 250 | 10. 286 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Cd Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SEB reas 1) eee PT eT eT ETT Tere 15. 250 15. 500 15. 500 
er” OE Raa ae -owaensseees seneeceaas 15. 000 15. 417 | 15, 417 
— Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous. ......... ee Te ee eee 12. 167 11, 833 | 12, 500 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

2 WEG SES . coc web ttre cbc cvccec gbbb55 5555555554535 15. 625 16. 000 16. 000 
ET ee: SEAR ee > Se eRe 15. 667 16. 000 16, 000 
eee MS eee A eee rrr) eee T rere: | 9. 426 &, 213 | & 125 





! Per ton of 2,240 pounds; average price in effect during the last week in September. 
? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

*No quotation. 

*‘ Average price in effect during the last week in September. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE}/\)).: \VEI 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1922, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923—Contin)..; " 18 
1923 
City, and kind of coal Sept. 15, 
ys 4922. 
| Aug. 15. | Sept 
Jacksonville, Fla.: . 
EE SE a a, en $15. 000 | $13. 000 $13.00 Prov! 
Kansas City, Mo.: } Pe 

Arkansas anthracite— 

Ne Se a ree ee 16, 857 15. 643 se 

SSE Se aS ee ee arree: 17. 813 16. 875 17. 063 cn 

TE I Te aS eS eee 9. 817 8. 181 ‘ RS 
Little Rock, Ark.: | 

Arkansas anthracite— ; 
on EE Ts IE See 5 aie | 15. 000 14. 000 14. 009 Bi 

| ROT RG SEES SESE iE: Gre eae 12. 333 10. 625 10, 54 <—* 

Los Angeles, Calif.: ; 
SS SSS ETE Se SS ae ee ee gee 16. 333 15. 500 
Louisville, Ky.: 
SA ERE Ce eS a ene 9. 681 8. 531 8. 415 st. J 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
EC itsi neck a5 esdtdestcessshedeuscasdpocebdiegel 16. 000 17. 167 
entebthes A;.. .-.DMOOD 21. ...s0decerecacccdsadenes 16. 000 17. 167 2 

Memphis, Tenn.: St. Fa 
ET, 2 SO Cee) See. 9. 482 7.429 7.429 Pe 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SeeUid 000.05. ----- eBid dd--+-sasdercrncdorcsrconcdel 16. 020 16. 000 16. 00 a 
es een bE had oh ahaa sateen Spdiine At 15. 950 16. 000 16. 000 salt & 

a rs i acDseandialind 12. 204 10. 083 10, 28 Cc 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | a 
nee AEE op SiR erie 17. 510 17. 500 17. 500 Bi 
NOUR 54> ~<0-: RUD sb os - okie rsecs ces cep eens | 17. 470 17. 380 17. 39 San F 

Bituminous eer GON ~ > ReaGOOON, | bakdte aap Hye 13. 673 12. 078 11. 960 Ni 

Mobile, A : 

Beteminous ES ok ee ey ae Sar 10. 188 | 9. 857 Co 

Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bi 
sate: Say Say SaReeee oeeagap 12. 750 12. 750 i) pavan: 
EEE SL: ACRES Seen ans eee 12. 750 12. 750 12 Pe 

New Haven, Conn.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
NE hte all & 4) SS eee peek eet 14. 000 15. 750 15.7 _&B 
TG Gok SR Mee p ream teepaneiE 14. 000 15. 750 15 oeran | 

New Orleans, La.: Pe 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
See ae Ne ee a ee ee eee | 19. 000 | 20. 250 20 a 
Cts S.A Alay 265. bls da eaee§ 19. 000 | 20. 250 20). 75 Seattle 

Pbrematnars catnas 6. «5 5 5b dais deb 69 520 6-cebnne -accuccenes 10. 125 9. 626 9.719 Bi 

New York, N. Y¥.: Spring 

Pennsylvania anthracite.: Bi 
RS Fe Ss Er eEE SEE or vem 14. 208 14, 083 14. 500 Washi 
CIE coos okt eB sen od. vecicdde des Seccaccudecsens 14. 208 14. 083 14, 500 Pe 

Norfolk, Va 

Pennsylvania anthracite— - 
ebve. Cunadgessti ish den welds ib dbs. < 62520...44. 14, 000 15. 000 15. 00 Bi 
ceili il oan in dhaesnend aimee 14. 000 15. 000 15. 000 te 

ETS. cnelesccdhecssetribedesa tec stbbdoccusees 11. 619 11. 357 11. 357 tp 

Omaha, Nebr.: rg, 
MPUMINOU 405 04; --- ----) deine ----- Dee tahoe 12. 512 10. 845 10. 845 rte 
Peoria, Il.: a 
es . .. abides seattle tenaten &. 225 | 6. 462 6. 462 ; — 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | or 

Pennsylvania anthracite— mie H 
Stove...... (emeemtie  chaganaew: papery ag 214. 156 2 15. 429 215.429 ais as 
Cineatantthiag ag 25255 Een soe 622k sk- seas ten cet eeeweee 214. 156 | 2 15.000 245, (40 Pri 

Pittsbur and S¢ 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SO NE FE. ae 2 17. 000 216.7530 2 17. 1h) 

i at... . hae mo. pdbdenscteneceeeeeses4 2 17.000 216.750 217.1500) 

ER ee tern wk oc Ch GSU aS Cu Se Bee ewenwonser en 8.417 | 7. 536 7. 536 
Portland, Me.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— . 

a sci ies Made id a, gre wilde & TaebasebbeansiHiisan 415. 843 15. 843 15, 84) 
ih... 2 OG te... Js de vesseeveredonees 415. 843 15. 843 15 
Portland, Oreg.: 
i... Ba 3 i aese oss ssoesess=s 14. 157 | 13. 587 13. 19 








2 Per ton of 2,240 
4 Average price in effect ‘during the last week in September. 
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\VER \GE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
Usk, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1922, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded. 
1923 
City, and kind of coal. 5 ae 7 
Aug. 15. — Sept. 15. 
: | 
Providence, R.I.: 
00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ENE 20+ ccwonescccnscctcesceccnc ae 6 $15. 000 6 $15. 300 5 $15. 300 
: CR wo dw dncccdcotecéivecceccc dd ee 5 15. 500 § 15. 300 5 15.300 
: Richmond, Va.: 
~ Pennsylvania anthracite 
Gecdateus< o0 > Seon ewig <b ren 43 o> 4 Ge ene 16. 000 15. 625 16. 500 
Cs 0 0b ac nocccececsccccccee conan 16. 000 15. 625 16. 500 
Dituiwees cue. cc cccccscevs wee cepennieeeceecmneae 11. 300 11.779 11.913 
we rochester, N. Y.: 
; Pennsylvania anthracite 
. . Aare abcd) hnede dn nue ake 13. 450 13. 450 13. 450 
ee es a 8 13. 450 13. 450 13. 450 
‘ Louis, Mo.: 
ennsylvania anthracite 
Ree oso d di ccm veoteddlovics cocdiewerans seas 16. 188 16. 313 16. 375 
+ a RS a oo OSes o di 6 sae ene bn oak 16. 313 16. 625 16. 563 
Bituminous. ......... Oe er ae ee RE 7.947 7. 153 7. O83 
St. Paul, Mimn.: 
199 Pennsylvania anthracite } 
- indo dcedhosccecscccocccedscce ch 17. 5O8 17. 500 17. 500 
Cimmptmat.. 0. cA cdo). ke ~abdod. Suh ebeecnbat ot 17. 483 17. 360 17.350 
~ Bituminous. ......... mal dowedduwe abd one cue oe ' 13. 852 12. 170 12. 399 
on Salt Lake City, Utah: 
: Colorado anthracite 
puseese, Pang S mixed. . ob... is... log ub Seca diese. 20. 000 17. 500 17. 500 
ee eee ee ee 20. 000 7. 500 17. 500 
an Co a a ee ae ge 9. 6838 8. 313 8. 297 
an San Franeciseo, Calif.: 
6) New Mexico anthracite 
: Cerillos egg... ...-....-. dle. P01). hae ees en 26. 750 26. 500 26. 500 
Colorado anthracite 
eee 24. 250 24. 500 24. 500 
Bituminous. ............-. vb sickot deers. bbs deen seated 17. 900 16. 800 16. 800 
) Savannah, Ge.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
RT | RS, LS Te CL ee PE 6 18.100 § 17. 050 | 617.0970 
Chestnut ......... »widlud « buldins<Ltnurd «sha sees 6 18.100 6 17. 050 | 6 17.050 
Bituminous. . ... ah sds stds oss bbc cin. dec oc dh 20a 6 12.183 11.400 611.717 
Seranton, Pa.: } 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
_.. Seren pb ded eddies aloes edt.oh see eee 49. 783 9.817 | 9. 817 
, 7 AE a Ge OTe A eee ee 4 10. 267 9. 817 | 9. 817 
4) Seattle, Wash.: 
) Rls bn 1 8 oo conten cubeans ceceecthecccateee 7 10.396 7 10. 150 | 710. 100 
Springfield, Fi.: 
Den. fbr). fas ok Bde Ske Sod. ik eee 6. 000 4. 500 | 4. 500 
) Washington, D. C.: 
AM) Pennsylvania anthracite | 
ste Ao dab cwale te co deb ob me adee tte a> eee 1 15. 507 2 15. 333 215.333 
PL, cvtohweeshudwecpeonedenresitses ap Sc Ee 1 15. 457 2 15. 208 | 2 15. 208 
\) RE eee ay meee ee ee pe eg 2 10.025 29. 881 | 29.772 
on Cas me i Nile ec 5 el * thet o~ 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds; average price in effect during the last week in September. 
?Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
‘Average price in effect during the last week in September. 
162 5 Fifty eents per ton additional is charged fer ‘‘ binning."’ Most customers require binning or basket- 
ing the coal imto the cellar. 
* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
} This additional charge has been included in the abeve prices. 


’Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: September, 1922, $1.25 to $1.75; August 
wd September, 1923, $1.25. These charges have been included in the prices. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.” 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
T 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 
as have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general se. 
or Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and many- 
factured gas, mixed. e prices shown do not include any extry 
charge for service. 
NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON Apri 


15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 
15, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, BY Civiks 










































































| | ] Pay 
Apr. |Apr. hee. lace. Lane lApr. Apr. |Apr. May! Mar. [Tune Sept.| Dec. \Mar. | June Sept 
City. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, Li, 
1913.|1914.|1915.|1916.| 1917.| 1918.| 1919.| 1920.'1921. '192. | 1922.| 1922.| 1922.’ 1923. 1923. jo 
Soap aoe Sap aps ge pg = 
siragpe | | 2 ae 
Atlanta.......... $1.00 $1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 00'$1. 00'$1. 00)$1. 15'$1. 15)/$1. 90 $1. 65 $1. 65)$1. 65 $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 si, 
ee | .80} .80) .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .92) .92| .92| .92) .92) .92 
Birmingham..... 1.00] .95| .95) .95 .95| .95) .95) .95) .88 88.88; .80) .80 .80) 80 .w 
Boston. .......... -82| .82) .80 .80 .80) .85| 1.02) 1.07) 1.42) 1.34) 1.32) 1.30) 1.30 1.25) 1.2 
Bridgeport....... 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.10 aos aes 1,60) 1.50) 1.50) 1.50) 1.50) 1.50 1.5 
Buffalo........... 1,00] 1.00) 1.00 1.00 ad 1,00} 1.45 1.45! 1.45) 1.45, 1.45) 1.45)..... Tee iil. 
PEED So ca ccccedda 1.50} 1.50) 1.50) 1.50, 1.50) 1.50) 1.50) 1.50) 2.10, 2.10 2.10) 2.10) 2.10 2.10) 2.10 2. 
Charleston....... 1,10} 1.10} 1.10! 1.10) 1.00) 1.10] 1.10) 1.25) 1.55) 1.55 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55. 1.55 
henate »--| -80) .80) .80| .80 .80) .754! .94) .90) 1.29) 1.20 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20 1.17 
Cleveland ........ .80| .80) .80 - 80) .80! .80 |} .80) .80 - . 80 1 . 80 a 80} .8 
Denver........... 80} .80} .80' .80).85 | .95| .95) .95) .95 .95) .95) .95) .95) .95  .95 
Detroit........ te .75| .75| .75| .75|.75| .79| .79| .85| .79| .79| .79| .79) .79| .79 .79 
Fall River........| .80} .80} .80} .80| .80 .95 | .95) 1.05) 1.25) 1,15) 1.15) 1.15] 1.15) 1.15) 1.15, 1.15 
Houston .........| 1.00) 1.00] 1.00) 1.00] 1.001.00 | 1.00! 1.09] 1.09] 1.09] 1.09) 1.09) 1.09, 1.09) 1.09 1.09 
Indianapolis... - . ‘ .55| .55| .55| .55|.55| .60) .60 " 90/21. 20:21, 20/91.2021.20) 1.15 1.1 
Jacksonville...... 1,20} 1.20) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15)1.25 | 1.25) 1.50) 1.75) 1.75).1.65) 1.65 1.65) 1.65} 1.65) 1 
Manchester.......| 1.10) 1.10] 1.00] 1.00) 1.00/1.00 | 1.10) 1. 10/1. 5081, 40/81, 40/31. 40/81. 40/81, 40/81. 40 °1. 4 
Memphis. ........ 1,00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00/1.00 | 1.0011. 10) 1.35 1.35) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20, | 
Milwaukee ..... , .75| .75| .75| .75|.75| .75| .75| .90| .90) .90| .98] .98' .98) .95 
Minneapolis. ..... 80} .80 4 -77| «77 | 95}. 95] 1.28, 1.02) 1.02) .99) .99) 1.03) 1.05 1. 
Mobile. ...... ee--| 1.10) 1.10} 1.10) 1.10) 1,101.10 | 1.35) 1.35 1. 80 1, 80} 1.80) 1.80) 1.80 1. 801 1,80 1.90 
Newark.......... 1,00} .90| .90} .90; .90| .97| .97| 1.15} 1.40) 1.40) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1,25) 1.2. 1.25 
New Haven......| .« -90} .90} .90; .90)1,00 | 1.10) 1.10)11.1011,10) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 1.45 
ew Orleans..... 1.10} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00/1.00 | 1.30] 1.30) 1.30) 1.45) 1.45) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 1.3 
New York....... 84] 783 +n - 83} .83 | .85 at Rion ee A ama Geom oy tag 1.23 
Norfolk .......... 1,00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00/1.20 | 1.20] 1.60 1.40 1,45] 1.40, 1.40] 1.35) 1.40) 1.40, 1.35 
earn: 5 1,15) 1.15} 1,15] 1.00) 1.00/1.15 | 1.15) 1.15) 1.53) 1.40) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35 | 
Peoria...........- 7 .90| .90} .90| .85) .85] .85! .85) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20 1.2 
Philadelphia..... 1, 00! 1,00] 1.00! 1.00! 1..00;1.00 | 1.00! 1.00] 1.00, 1,00] 1.00; 1.00} 1.00, 1.00) 1.00. 1.0 
Pittsburgh ....... 1.00; 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00/1.00} 1.00, ©) | O@1/O;O!1/M!)O)@)¢ 
Portland, Me..... 1.10 1.00} 1.00 1.00) 1, 00}1.00 | 1.40} 1.40) 1.85) 1.75) .1.65) 1.65) 1.55 1.55 1,55} 1.55 
Portland, Oreg...| .95 .95| .95) .95) .95).95| .95) .95 1.67) 1.50) 1.50) 1.43) 1,43) 1.43, 1.43 1.43 
Providence....... .85) 285) 285) 285) .85)/1.00 | 1.30) 1.30/21. 25/81, 2521. 25/21. 1521, 15/81. 1081. 05 11.05 
Richmond....... -90| .90} .90| .80) .80}.80 | 1.00) 1.00) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 1.39 
senepaee -95) .95) .95 | .95] .95 | .95! .95/71.05) 1,10) 1.10) 1.10) 1,05) 1.05) 1.05 1.0 
St. Louis......... b -80| .80} .80! .75).75| .75) .85) 1.05) 1.05) 1.05) 1.05) 1.05) 1.00) 1.00 1.00 
Seppe .95| .90| .90| .85) .851.85] .85) .85! 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) .85) 1.00) 1.00) .85 .45 
Salt Lake City...) . -90} .90} .90| .90) .90 | 1. 10/81. 32/21. 52/91. 52 op oe grote 
Fran weve] »75| 85) .85) .85, .85) .85 | 95) 1.05) 1.04) 1.02) .92) .92) .92) .92) .92 .¥ 
Savannah ........ Cold hodviochdicbdlussce ir ys Se Oy 1,25; 1.60) 1.60) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 com 1,45) 1.4! 
Seranton......... .95| .95| .95| .95 .95/1.15 | 1.30) 1.30) 1.70} 1.70) 1.60] 1.60) 1.60) 1.60) 1.60 1.6 
Seattle........... 1,00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00/1. 25 | 1.25) 1.55, 15s 1, 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) |. 
Spee 1d, I1l...| 1.00) 1.00; 1.00} 1.00) 1.00/1.00 | 1.10) 1.10 1. 40} 1.40) 1.40] 1.40) 1.40) 1.40 1.35 |. 
»DC.| .% -% 93 8) -80| .90 | .95 .95 1.25) 1.10) 1.05 1. 05) 1.05} 1.05) 1.05) 1.0 
| | j 














@ Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 

2 The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court, and is subject to final decision "' 
the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 

® Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 

4 The prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2} cen! 


y. 
® The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 2} cents }«' 


* Sale of manufactured gas discontinued. 
7 Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 
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NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON Rry 
15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEP’ [BER 
15, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15, JU NE 15, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, BY ( = 
Concluded. 


Natural gas. 

































































i } 5 
‘Apr. Apr. = Apr. |Apr. |Apr. and tbe May’ Mar. Junelsept. | Dec. |Mar. J 
City. | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913. |1914. 1915. |1916. |1917. |1918. |1919, |1920. |1921. |1922. 11922, /1922. }1922. 1923. | 

| | it | = : 
ee ‘90. 30) $0. 30) $0. 30/$0. 30) $0. 30) $0. 30) $0. 35) $0. 35) $0. 35)$0. 42) $0. 42)... -)....-|..... 
Cincinnati........ | 30; .30; .30} .30} .30) .35| .35) .35) .35 .50) .50/$0 50} $0. 50) $0. 50 5 
Cleveland........| "30, :30; 30] :30} :30, 30, 135) 135] 135 140) 40 40) 40 
Gaemben...... 40. to. dels. "30; [301 130) .30| 130 .45| 451 145] 145] 145 
a 45} .45) .45] .45) .45 45 45 as -68} .68) .68) .68 68 
Kansas City, Mo.| .27, .27| .27| .27| .30)} .60) . . 80} 1.80, 1. 80) §. 80) 2.85) 2.85) 2.85 
Little Rock. ..... | .40 .40) .40) .40) 40). 40 45 45) .45, .45) 245) 245) 45) 45 
Louisville........|-.... | .62) .65| .65| .65| .65 65 .65| .65 .65| .65) .65) .65| .65 
Pittsburgh....... “es a - 28) .28 . 28 "7 - 35) 45 = OD .D, .D .D 

| | 

Manufactured and natural gas, mized. 
g 

Los Angeles. ..... | pe os on 0.63.68 0. 630.0580. 75,8075 8.7 8.70 0.7580. 7089.0 69 $0. 68 $ 
I eis’ 6 Say o a beamed & szbeste vapid | ee) SS ee |- wee|eceee|seeee|eeeee)eeeee ‘o°.8 bos 8 

} ' } [ ' 

! Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 8 Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average )p 
have been computed for all of the cities combined and are shows 
the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and fv 
May 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15, September 15, and Decem! 
15, 1922, and March 15, June 15, and September 15, 1923. Re! 
prices have been computed by dividing the price of each year | 
price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas chic 
but little until 1921. The price in September, 1923, “showed at 
increase of 33 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 192° 
September, 1923, there was no change in price. 


AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOL 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920; AND ON MAY 
MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1922; AND MARCH 15, J 
AND SEPT EMBER 15, 1923, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED. 


{Average prices in April, 1913=109.] 














| ' 
' Average | Relative 2 Average | | 
Date. price. price. || Date. price. 
een 
Ame. Bh, IB6B os <2 deevwavbeees $0. 95 166-f Bey 16, 1081. sess. cesss ica $1.32 | 
ee ae ee ore - 94 Oe Ns Bla BD oe wtih on cordcededon 1.29 | 
AE « Diy TNO + « eels deiccotboess -93 SOL Fume 16, 1982. .veveicssicscscses 1.29 | 
yey Esc es cudibsscteeeca .92 ee). oS a ee oe 1.27 
its By MEET << cbr vide anannheooe 92 97 || Dec. 15, 1922.......... aM ree 1.27 | 
BE BE Wiibaccheniedreweloens 95 100 || Mar. 15, 1923.................. 1. 26 | 
By TORS... - vcndbicsabiee P 1.04 pl Se. a ea 1. 26 | 
ie OB, TEI «00 cn dderiettibens 1.09 115 || Sept. 15, 1923.................. 1. 26 




















1 Net price. 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States. 


hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1923. 

For the cities having more than one tariff for domestic consumers 
the rates are shown for the sehedule under which most of the resi- 
dences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
tained. Simee the demand is determined by a different method in each 
city, the explanation of these methods is given following the table. 


T tc following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt 
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66 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Determination of Demand. 


N BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per 
cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and 
power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, 
or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the 
rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less 
than 1 horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago, the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use 
of demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 
475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt 
hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 
14 kilowatt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 
30 hours’ use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the 
printed tariff, the equivalent is here shown only for installations 
of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected load of the average work- 
ingman’s home being, as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati, the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston, the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determine: 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation 
in residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and al! 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. ‘The first 10 outlets have been rated at 3) 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimate: 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December. 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined «as 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60) 
per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 500 
watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load. sichading small 
fans end heating ae cooking appliances. 
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tETAIL PRICES OF DRY GOODS. 67 


Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. 


of dry goods on May 15 and October 15, 1915, June 15 and 

September 15, 1922, and June 15 and September 15, 1923, 
hy cities. The averages given are based on the retail prices of 
standard brands only. 


Ts following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 





i Retail prices of dry goods are secured from each of 51 cities and are published at quarterly intervals 
iu the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 77 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September, 1923. 


HE trend in the general level of wholesale prices, which has been 
T gradually downward since May, took a decided upward turn 
in September, according to information gathered in representa- 
tive markets by the United States Department of Labor through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s index number, which 
includes 404 commodities or price series, weighted in proportion to 
their relative importance, rose from 150 in August to 154 in Septem- 
ber, or an advance of nearly 2? per cent. 

The group of cloths and dothing showed the greatest increase over 
ihe preceding month, due mainly to the marked advances in raw silk, 
print cloths, and cotton yarns. The index number for the group 
rose from 193 to 202, an increase of more than 44 percent. Advances 
in corn, oats, rye, wheat, hogs, cotton, eggs, and hay caused the 
croup of farm products to rise 34 per cent in September as compared 
with August. A net increase of 34 per cent is also shown for the food 
croup because of the continued advance in the ‘ers of fresh beef and 
pork, butter, cheese, eggs, flour, lard, corn meal, and sugar. Smaller 
increases took place among chemicals and drugs and among commodi- 
ties classified as miscellaneous, including such important articles as 
leather, wood pulp, manila hemp, jute, rope, and lubricating oil. 

On the other hand, continued declines in Douglas fir, oak, and 
vellow-pine lumber, sand, and paint materials caused another drop 
in building materials, the net decrease being over 2 percent. Smaller 
decreases occurred in fuel and lighting and metals and metal products. 
No change in the general price level was reported for house-furnishing 
roods. 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which comparable 
data for August and September were collected, increases were shown 
in 145 imstances and decreases in 85 instances. In 174 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 














[1913=100.] 
ees eR ae 
| 1922 1923 
Group. ——_—_———_ . 
September.| August. | September.| 
vt iste nt ot 
| | j 
es eee 133 139 144 | 
De Mii S Clk pb anbedecda« 138 142 147 | 
Cloths and clothing.............. 183 193 202 
Fuel and lighting................ 244 178 176 | 
Metals and metal products....... 134 145 144 
Building materials............... 180 186 182 
Chemicals and drugs. ............ 124 127 128 | 
House-furnishing goods.......... 173 183 183 | 
ES eee 116 120 | 121 | 
All commmeGities no... 22 ccccees 153 150 154 | 
' } 














Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general ievel 
of prices has risen slightly more than one-half of 1 per cent. The 
decrease of nearly 28 per cent in fuel aud lighting during the twelve 
months was offset by increases occurring in all the other commodity 
groups, ranging from 1 per cent in building materials to nearly 10} 
per cent in cloths and clothing. 
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78 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Wholesale Prices of Commodities, July to September, 1923. 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in th, 
Montu iy Laspor Review for May, 1922, there are presente; 
herewith the average prices in July, August, and September 

1923, of the commodities included’ in the series of index numbers o/ 
wholesale prices constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
For convenience of comparison with pre-war prices index numbers 
based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in additioy 
to the statement of absolute money prices. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1923 








Index num} 

















| 
| Average prices. (1913— 10% 
Commodity. ITT Bove 
| July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., 
} 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 1923. 
Farm products. 
(a) Grains: 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago. ...........-.. $0. 653 | $0.623 | $0.654 | 104.3 99, 6 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
EE a a af | . 876 884} 137.1 140. 2 
PUUPIIIIE SES. 05:65 8045 Se ivc dsc cin ccbebscee 2 . 852 . 872 880 | 138.4] 141.7 | 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago. ........ . 422 . 387 . 413 112.3 103. ( 
Rye, No. 2, bushel, Chicago................... . 647 . 671 .698 |} 101.7] 105.5 
Wheat, per bushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago................ 1.017} 1.072| 1.156] 111.3] 117.4| 12, 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago........ oe 5 eels £ 1.011 | 1.017] 1.048] 102.5]; 103.1 | 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City............... .977| 1.088] 1.116] 111.4] 1184) 12 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis........... 1.084] 1.144] 1.176] 124.1 131.0 | 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg........... -| 1,064 | 1.065] 1.070] 114.5] 1146) 
(b) Live stock and poultry: 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Se SE iitreaweée enue ae vn o<besdees cess | 11.260 | 12.050 | 12.175 | 126.1 35.0 | 
is n<cctwstsbesqnssaese behead | 10.590 | 10.875 | 10.656 | 124.5 127. 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
(aR oe Ie ti llc RS 7.210} 7.994] 8.638] 86.2 95.6 
DS SibDtoReketedsvileosclaseessssscésctesces 7.440 | 8.375 | 9.025 88. 0 99, I 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Be WG, MGV, BE IO a vin cnc isccccccccsese | 5.050] 5.750] 5.481 | 107.7 122.7 | 
Lambs, western, good to choice. .............. 13.975 | 12.813 | 13.188 | 179.3 164.4 | 2 
Wethers, fed, good to echoice................-.. 6.550 | 7.281] 7.081 122.5 | 136.2 { 
Poultry, livefowls, per pound— 
NE Te te. Te eP TREE PROS PSEE TILT S | .204 . 198 . 188 132.4 128. 2 
_  . Bo kee ere ae | .265 . 270 . 250 158.3 161.3 
{c) Other farm products: 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New rnd, | 7.725 | 7.250] 6.750 | 193.6 | 181.7 ), 2 


Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, 














ae aE ey rere .| 17.500 | 17.520 | 20.130 106. 0 106, 1 J 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
oe ee eee . 255 . 244 .273 | 200.6 | 192.4 
ge fo a eee oS” ee | + 259 . 255 . 286 | 202.3 199.4 
Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin..........| 41.420 | 37.470 | 40.880 | 190.1 | 172.0 “§ 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
Firsts, western, Boston................---..--. | 252 . 282 .330 | 100.2) 112.1 131.2 
PEON, CED 0s sncodateb ccc ccccncdscecese+ ce | 228 . 260 311 | 100.8 115.0 7.9 
EEN SEE ee eee | 250 . 283 .350} 111.8, 126.3 6.9 
CONOG . BON CORRES ohio oc cccvin eddies. oces | .278 - 316 . 345 118.7 135.0 | 47.2 
WENGE, DOMME a badestbbes<cccuesdacwecesces . 254 . 293 351 | 102.0] 117.5 tl. 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia..........-.. . 289 . 328 -416 | 109.6] 124.4 
i xtra, pullets, San | Ss eee 27 - 340 -385 | 101.3} 127.0 43.8 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis.......... 2.653 | 2.377] 2.343 | 196.7] 176.2 6 
Hay, per ton— os 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City.................... | 18.938 | 20.375 | 22.750} 133.5} 143.6 160.4 
Clovers, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati.............. | 18.600 | 18.625 | 21.063 | 119.4 | 119.5 135.2 
Timothy, No. NEE tttetencneitinn <aticanel 24.200 | 24.750 | 26.500 | 151.0 | 154.4 165.3 
Hides and skins, per pound— ite 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago............- . 149 . 147 . 152 79.2 77.9 80.3 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York..............| .890 . 875 -881 | 125.1; 123.0 124.0 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No.1,Chicago..../ . 103 101 . 093 67.9 66.9, 6.7 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers,Chicago.... .146 .147 .141 79.3 79.7 76.8 
Hides, packers, heavy, Texassteers, Chicago. os i .132 . 126 71.5 72.7) 69.4 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— ee P 
New York State, New York..............---++ | 267] .200| .385/ 100.3! 108.9) 144.6 
Pacific, Portland, Oreg.........---.----------- 1146! i198] :230) 84.9) 114.9) 133.8 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1923—Continued. 


, Index numbers 
AY Tage pru ; | 
, © prices. | (1913= 100). 


Commodity. — — 





























July, Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1923, 1923. 1923. 1923 1923. 1923. 
— —_— a ee ee * ig } } 
Farm producis—Concluded. 
¢) Other farm products—Concluded. 

Milk, fluid, per quart— 
Sie ee og eae ee | $0.069 | £0.069 | $0. 069 162. 1 162.1 162. 1 
RS os eal A hte ccestieipna edema aoa baie our mala . 067 . 072 . O81 151.0 162.8 181.9 
ON ds dtnin die ck eines an dbdedecene~s . 068 . 068 . 068 158. 1 158. 1 158. 1 

Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago....| 4.688 (1) *-- 7 % ) ere 182.9 

Peanuts, No.1, per pound, Norfolk, Va........... -066 | .066 .056 | 184.8] 184.8 158. 6 

Potatoes— 

White, good tochoice, per 100 pounds, Chicago.| 2. 267 2. 238 1.713 221.4 218.5! 167.3 
Sweet, No.1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadel- 
SE his ebtin thaschibcenvnegendwas aces (1) a 5 ee Ree 198. 2 

Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 

Biue Rose, head, clean............ccseccceces- . 038 . 038 044) (2) (2) | (?) 
BOETON, ROBE, COOOM. . cccccccccccccccccscees . 054 . 055 .053 | 106.3} 109.1 104.7 

Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, dark red, per 100 

pounds, Louisville, = ee eee 28.000 | 28.000 | 28.000 | 212.1} 212.1 212. 1 
Wool, Ohio, per pound, mosten— 

Fine clot EE ea ee eee 1.405 | 1.324] 1.324 | 227.7] 214.4 214.4 
on accsanevcsetssoeessoces 1.333 | 1.286 | 1.262] 242.5] 233.9 229.7 
Half blood, il ng Sal I a 1.217 | 1.174] 1.174] 244.8] 236.2 236. 2 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades, s oured...| 1.000 . 946 .946 | 208.8 | 197.6 197.6 
Foods. 
(a) Meats: 

Beef, fresh, per pound— | 
Carcass, good native steers, Chicago...........' .158| .158 175 | 121.6] 121.6 135.1 

COP U BUOE BON s oc csndiescncnsecesscecees . 160 . 149 -148 | 127.4] 118.8 117.8 

Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), 

(a tl, tcl --| 15.000 15.000 | 15.000} 79.3 79.3 79.3 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago............... | 217 . 223 .223 | 130.3 | 133.9 133.9 
l amb, dressed, per pound, Chicago. .............. . 288 . 268 . 260 | 193.3] 180.2 174.8 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York........... lil .118 .125 108. 3 114.6 122.0 
Pork, fresh, yer pound— 

Loins, c Ng I Ey eer .195 . 230 | . 273 131.2} 154.8 183. 4 
Lamns, Western, Now Y OFK.. ..... 20 ccccccccccee 173 ome . 280 113.3 142.5 183. 8 

Pork, cured— 

Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York..) 25.150 | 24.750 | 25.563 | 111.9) 110.1 113.8 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago.............. . 106 -104| «2111 85. 6 84.5 90. 0 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago........ .112 -110} .118 88. 1 86.3 2.2 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chicago.........----.2-++2e0e: oo} .230| .245| .250| 165.3] 169.4] 172.9 
Fow Is, 48-56 pounds to dozen, New York...... 250 | .264; .285 137.1 144.7 156.3 
Veal, dre sed, good to prime, per pound, New York. () ute b . 1a A leenntebdineedensdinstinetes 
(b) Butter, cheese, and milk: 

Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
ya | .393 | .437] .464) 123.7] 137.8] 146.2 
SINS 0 nrcocnedessccccnsdnccccostdeceoscese 382] .4209) .452| 123.1] 138.1 145.6 
CERES IS gE a ES ee 3966} .405| .425] (3%) (2) (*) 
ee Ben wikia anna emewitemamon 4388 | .465) .485; 130.3] 138.4 144.3 
cadena dandh chon wna -395 | .443 -459 | 122.5 137.4 142.3 
EE eee ee ee oof 2-406) .452 473 | 124.7] 138.7 145.0 
ene Ghetcnnd ésc00scbesecaengonbe 390 | .437 468 | 126.2] 141.4 151.3 
I ee ee . 456 . 490 -518 | 143.9 154. 5 163.2 

Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 

American tw EE ee ms . 223 243 | 153.6] 157.3 171.0 
State, fresh flats, colored, average, New York... . 243 . 249 .260 | 157.7] 161.8 168. 7 
California flats, fanc y, San Francisco.......... . 259 . 284 .295 | 162.4] 178.2 185.1 

Milk fluid. (See Farm products. ) | 

Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 

a aR eerie Gllicn yep ORO SN BRGY eae oe 6.325 | 6.325 | 6.200) 134.6] 134.6 131.9 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 

a a, cine Seepeanpas | Pee AE 0 Rane etn 4.725 | 4.713 | 4.675 | 133.7 | 133.3 132.3 

(¢) Other fo ods: 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) | 
Bread, per pound— 
MAL... Jes ac banwhsscupWindeseceeees . 076 . 076 .078 | 177.0] 177.0 182. 0 
Gn LRAl as chehipacdsdgee-+sheods 062} :062| :062| 174.7] 1747] 1747 
lel AEE RE TE SR ea . 057 .057 | .057 |) 185.2] 185.2 185. 2 
ST Tie adetbsascac dieksecdslbnas caesse . 062 .069 | .069) 162.5] 162.5 162. 5 
Eg eb eurus . 069 O71 | .069| 173.0] 177.8 173.0 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York.. 110} .113| 69.3) 72.0 73.5 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York.......... | .109 . 107 .107! 97.8 96.0 95. 8 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 8 As to score. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1923—Continued 








Index numb. 






































Average prices. (1913= 100) 
Commodity. ~ 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. | 
| 
Foods—Continued. | 
(c) Other foods—C ontinued. | 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York./ $0. 046 | $0. 046 | $0.050 44.4 43.8 | 17.5 
Eg , fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 
ish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 
pounds, Gloucester, Mass... ..........-.-... 7.900} 8.000, 8.000 117.8) 119.3 | 
Herring, large, split, per barrel (180-190 | 
pounds), New York. ................-..2.0-- 7.500} 7.500} 7.500} 113.2| 113.2) 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston....| 11.880 | 11.385, 11.385) 107.1 | 102.6 | 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, 
SE: GE Ee Seo ae eae ale 2.375 | 2.375| 2.375 162. 6 162. 6 | 
Flour, rye, white, od barrel, Minneapolis. ........ | 3.685 | 3.738] 3.850; 118.0] 119.7 | 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, Kansas RT 5.644 | 5.738 | 6.040] 140.7) 143.0 | 6 
Winter straights, Kansas City................. 4.850} 4.900; 5.280] 126.1) 127.4 
Standard patents, Minneapolis................ 6.025 | 6.100} 6.238] 131.4; 133.1 | 
Second patents, Minneapolis.................. 5.870] 5.981 | 6.044] 132.7] 135.3 | 
cp eee 7.042 | 6.965} 6.832) 156.6) 154.9 | 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis................ 5.313 | 5.263] 5.460] 116.3) 115.2) 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis.............. | 4.663] 4.563] 4.650] 109.6| 107.3 | 
RE) ER eS eee | §.200) 5.156] 5.105; 110.0] 109.1 ) 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 
Peaches, California; re 1.800} 1.800} 1.800] 118.6] 1186 6 
Ages em Hawaiian, sliced, standard 24s....| 3.610 | 3.600] 3.325! 175.8] 175.3 2.0 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice............. - 107 - 104 104] 1483) 144.6 | 1.6 
Currants, Patras, cleaned... ..................- . 138 . 130 141} 180.0] 169.5 | 14 
Prunes, California, 60-70s..............-....... O82} .079]| .076| 125.0! 120.1 ) 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk. .................. . 090 . 090 090; 124.0) 1240 124.0 
Fruit, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwins, per barrel, Chicago... ..... (1) (1) , te BPRS EE - 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York..| 3.000] 2.375! 2.375] 1948) 154.4| 14 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago. .| 8 600| 8.250) 7.750] 149.0! 142.9 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, a. -| 4.775] 5.219) 5.750] 1080] 118.1 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York...| 3.510] 3.510) 3.510} 164.2] 164.2 | 2 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. 0. b. | 
GT  SPERe Se aR cals Ay a 1. 780 1. 788 1. 808 107.8 108. 3 | ) 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York....../  .113 - 116 -128} 102.4} 104.9 5 
Meal, corn, per 100 nds— 
White, f. 0. b. Decatur, Ill. ................... 1.730} 1.738 1.758] 1081] 108.6 8 
a ie IN is deh as vc dco pensccese <<< 2.200} 2.309 2.585] 153.5 161.1 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New 
ER ASE oo BRES Se | ee ore 565 -55;: 565 148. 4 148. 4 s.4 
Oatmeal, car lots in barrels (180 pounds), per 100 
0 ee es 3. 213 3.0388 2.981; 129.8) 122.7 118. 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, 
CNY: bin UL ASt OU valce heeds deasbeess as a 205} .205! .210] 126.2) 126.2 1.0 
Oleo oil, oe, as pound, Chicago. ............... - 109 110! .121 94.8 95.6 104 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, New York. . - 108 - 106 - 106 99.1 97.6 
Rice. (See Farm products. ) 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), 
ac icago...... inn Se on daa oe 2. 490 2. 490 | 2.490 | 244.1) 244.1 244. 
ugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels........................- . 085 . 076 -082 | 199.1 | 178.0 2.7 
ONE ge Ee ee eee . 069 . 061 -070; 198.3) 172.9 199. | 
Tallow, tae ayy ed pound, Chicago................ -077 080 .093 96.6 99.9 7.0 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York.......- - 310 . 310 -310 | 124.8) 124.8 124.8 
Vegetables, canned— 
Corn, Maryland, standard, per dozen, New | 
ES SRR ERS MEETS SE OE La - 875 - 875 -875 | 138.0! 138.0) 155.0 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, 
RE RTT TREE: Se ap 1.350 | 1.350) 1.350] 155.8 | 155.8) 155.5 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3, per 
ON gg FES ee ee ae 2. 000 1.500; 1.500] 155.8; 115.4 115.4 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per —_ New York........ .100 . 099 . 100 74.3 73.9 9 
Corn, crude ,in barre , per pound, New York..| . 121 -115 -105 | 199.8 189.9 173.0 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per ; 
“ef” Spee eee 102} .104) 117} 140.7] 143.6) 161.5 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New | 2 
TS AR IRR | ES 4 OR 1.725 | 1.700) 1.700} 102.2] 100.7) 100.7 











1 No quotation. 
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Index numbers 
(1913= 100). 









































Commodity. eo | a. hale j a 
| July, Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., Sept., 
1923. | 1923 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 
— ee ee mae. —— 
Foods—Concluded. | | 
j } 
)ther foods—Concluded. 
Vegetable oil—Concluded. | | 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. o. b. mill........-.| $0.130 | $0.120 | $0. 130 (2) (2%) | () 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New | 
a inca. SR tacit RC RS, 118] .103] .108| 1920 167.5] 175.7 
Vinegar, cider, 40 grain, in barrels, per gallon, } 
ii dien ch aiid thi dopants bask cngsaboussee 210} .200 -200; 1881, 179.1| 179.1 
| 
Cloths and clothing. | 
(2) Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher..............-. 1.615 | 1.615] 1.615] 166.5| 166.5! 166.5 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut............ 1.568) 1.568] 1.568; 181.7 | 181.7} 181.7 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut...... -----f 1,853] 1.853] 1.853] 173.2] 173.2] 173.2 
Youths’, gun metal, blucher................... 1.473 | 1.473] 1.473] 143.4 143.4; 143.4 
Men’s— 
ec ads ens 6.500 6.500] 6.275] 208.8) 208.8) 201.6 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal................ 4.850; 4.850] 4.850] 153.2) 153.2 153. 2 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather... ... 3.150, 3.150] 3.150] 140.8] 140.8 140. 8 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher.....__.. | 4.350! 4.350} 4.350] 222.5 | 222. 5 222. 5 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal..} 3.600) 3.600] 3.600} 223.3) 223.3 223.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf................ 4, 85 4.850] 4.850) 153.2 | 153. 2 153. 2 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather........| 3.350! 3.350! 3.350] 149.7 j 149.7 149.7 
Chocolate, elk, blucher....................... 1.786 | 1.786; 1.786; 125.41] 125.4 125. 4 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt................ | 6.000! 6.000, 6.000} 209.3] 209.3] 209.3 
Women’s— 
Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 83-inch lace... .... | 4.250 4.250 4.250] 141.7] 141.7] 141.7 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace oxford. ..... ; 4.150; 4.150, 4.150] 190.9 190.9 190.9 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxford.........| 3.500} 3.500 3.500] 235.0! 235.0 235.0 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed. ......... | 3.600} 3.600! 3.600] 261.8] 261.8 261.8 
(b) Cotton goods: 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, | 
RE A eee 25} 267 246} 205.8); 200.3 191.6 
Drillings, brown, per yard, New York— | 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch............ . 162 . 157 162] 195.8! 189.6 195.3 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards te the pound....| .173 . 165 -170} 210.1 | 200.5 206. 3 
Flannels, per yard, New York— 
Colored, 2.75 yards to the pound............... . 218 . 218 218 | 2147) 214.7 14.7 
Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound.......... -171 | «171 o171 | 230.7; 230.7 230. 
Ginghams, per yard— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound, | 
NE Se a al Behl wii dem dddkeakeds « -144: .144 . 144 221.5 221.5 221.5 
Lancaster, 264-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound, 
Gaels dems ades AM aed coated «0 - 154) .154 . 154 JAS. 5 248. 5 248.5 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn, New York..... 1.750; 1.750} 1.760] 217.5) 217.5 218. 8 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam, 
ele, aah antainh ds wisi dctechewe. 2. 500 2. 500 2. 500 141.3 141.3 141.3 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce, New York..| 1.824] 1.789] 1.767| 182.3| 173.7 176.6 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
Fruit of the Loom, New York................. .176| .176| .176| 206.1] 206.1] 206.1 
Lonsdale , factory REE ee er ae . 157 - 157 - 160 194. 1 194. 1 197.4 
Rough Rider, New York. ....................- . 147 . 141 148 | 183.4] 175.7 184. 3 
CE EEE EEE ee (*) (1) (*) |rneeeeee ee eee 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per 
TL. <cUhntabnaakponncss dhsenen tie occ . 066 . 064 O71 | 192.2) 186.7) 2044 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards tothe pound, Boston.| .155| .155] .155! 1841) 1841] 1941 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound, New York.|  .145 - 145 . 148 197.8; 197.8 201.6 
Ware shoals, 4 yards tothe pound, New York.. .117 111 111 189.9] 180.5 181.1 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool, New York.| .058| .058{ .058/ 14837] 1487] 1487 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, 
ST EE b Sie Dtbttnsceuvidbsdimapeodcs «oes 7.2530 | 7.000! 7.000| 202.8] 195.7 195. 7 
Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen, 
SAG © pct sp pale SEED 12,500 | 12.500] 12.500/ 1824] 1824] 1824 
Yarn, per pound, Boston— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones. 404; .402 -448 | 182.5] 181.8 202. 5 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1 cones. -437 | 432 6472 176.7) 174.5 190. 7 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2.............. -407; .412 -476 | 175.3] 177.4 204.9 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, GB esccegec. ee. 543 | .533 -577 | 141.6] 139.3 150.6 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices Index numb, 
































(1913= 100 
Commodity. ee a wee 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., S 

1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 
| 
= = ——e | | —-| 
Cloths and clothing—Concluded. 
| | 
(c) Woolen goods: 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 

DT s1i0.diaseedeccadkeeseatihudasas <4 ...-| $1.040 | $1.040 | $1.000 224.4 | 224.4 
Overcoating, soft-faced, black, per yard, Boston...| (') (1) Pl Bank anatase 
Suiting, per yard— 

Clay, worsted, diagonal, 12-ounce, factory... (1) (1) as peg in pa 
Clay, worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce, factory.....| 3.263 | 3.263 | 3.263 | 236.1 | 236.1 236.1 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce, New | 
Satie er gaara. telomere, Ceara 3. 690 3.690 3.690 238. 8 238. 8 . 
ES, eee ae ee 2.588 | 2.588 | 2.588 | 228.9] 228.9 298 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/11}-ounce, per yard, 

een a at aera ceases yarn aise 1, 725 1, 725 1.700 152. 4 152.4 

Underwear— 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen gar- | 
ES CIEE + «Ries cue demmasas ed caren secus ses 33.000 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5] 168.5 | 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per 
a a ag nah bain ose 29.400 29.400 | 29.400 | 299.5 | 299.5 | 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
Broadcloth, 9}-ounce, 54-56-inch, New York...| 2.255 2.255 | 2.325) 171.6 171.6 | 
French serge, 35-inch, factory.................. -750| .750| «750 | 227.3 | 227.3 | 207 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp, factory............. 365 | .365 365 | 192.1) 192.1 | 2, 
Silician cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New York.| .635 .635 | .635] 196.3 | 196.3] 196, 
Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch, factory..... 1.085 | 1.0385; 1.035] 184.0) 184.0 4. ( 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbed stock, 2/32s, per pound, Boston ...... 1,800} 1.750! 1.7 231.8 | 225.3 
Half blood, 2/40s, per pound, Philadelphia... -. -| 2.250 | 2.200; 2.200} 201.5) 197.1 | 
ae ae domestic, 2/50s, per pound, Philadelphia.| 2.600 | 2.500 | 2.500| 246.6 237.1 | 
(d) Silk, etc.: 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
el RB a SA pal EE 2.077 | 2.077| 1.777] 232.6 232.6 | 
Silk, raw, per pound-— 
China, Canton, filature, extra extra A, New | 
at 7.007 | 7.115! 9.516! 200.3} 203.3] 2 
Japan, Kansai, No.1, New York.............. 7.154 | 7.350 | 9.800; 196.6 | 201.9 | 
Japan, special, extra extra, New York......... 7.742 | 7.938 | 10.290, 190.0) 194.9 | 
-— ~~ per pound, New York— 
omestic, gray spun, 60/1...................-- 5.145 | 5.145] 5.331 | 176.4 176.4 2 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1.............. | 6.272] 6.282] 6.468] 180.9; 181.2 
Fuel and lighting. 
(a) Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, tide- | 

water: 

Broken....... I SAL, EN. FE OEE Bo. 10.640 | 10.640 | 10.807 | 239.3 | 239.3 | ] 
EA SE nk I ES 10.621 | 10.627 | 11.131 | 199.9 200.0 
hl Ree ick Ni Rien ek. anata Sil 10.625 10.633 | 10.980.| 209.8/| 210.0 
Sil ES GBS PERT GM EI6 Ty ER 10.622 | 10.629 | 11.114! 209.9] 210.0 | 

(b) Bituminous coal: 
Mine run, per net ton, Chicago. ................... 5.019 | 5.075 | 4.850; (2) (2) | 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago............ _..| 6.063 | 6.175 | 6.070' (2) - | 
Screenings, per net ton, Chicago................... | 3.113] 3.025] 2.890! (2) (3) | 
Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincinnati......| 3.890 | 3.890) 23.890 176.8) 176.8 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, Cin- 

eh cae eh aa bos end ddiee cube eet o>o 5.240 | 4.990 4.990, 217.2) 206.8 
Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Norfolk, Va..} 5.500] 5.250 5.000; 183.3 175.0 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Pittsburgh....... -.---| 4500] 4.250! 4.250 (2) (2) 

(c) Other fuel and hghting: 
4.563 | 4.500 | 186.5] 187.0 


Coke, Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at ovens.) 4.550 
Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York............ | .213| .200| .191 | 126.3] 118.8 
=~ x average of several brands, per gross, New | 

‘or 540 














ae etn Gt ll le at Mil Sail ics | 1.540] 1 1.540 | 189.7] 189.7 
Crude petroleum, per barrel, at wells: 
tt i ei Aer. ae . 620 .613 .-610 177.1 175.0 
Kansas-Oklahoma.....-....................., | g450] 1.450] 1.345] 155.2] 155.2 
ee oe de ad sain hemes 2.800} 2.750} 2.688 | 114.3; 112.2 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, New York— 
Standard white, 110° fire test.................. . 125 . 125 .125| 144.8] 144.8 8 
Waser Wases, 150° Tire test... .. cence cc nne . 205 -205; .205! 166.3 166. 3 
i No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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, Index numbers 
verag ices y : 
Average prices. 1913— 100). 


Commodity. 
Fr | 

July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., Sent 

1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923 


Metals and meta? products. 


n and steel: 
0 ave, petaen, rowettoks ports— 
ui, Bessemer, 55 per cent...............0- $6. 200 | $6. 200 | $6.200 149. 








Mesa 4} 149.4] 149.4 
Non-Bessemer, 51} per cent................... 5.550 | 5.550! 5.550! 163.2] 163.2] 163.2 
Pigiron, per gross ton— | | 
ee re 25. 100 | 24.750 | 24. 875 170.7} 1683! 169.2 
<6. 1 Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......................-. 28. 464 | 28.260 | 28. 260 166.1 | 165.0 165. 0 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh......... 27.270 | 26.520 | 26. 520 170.4 | 165.7 165.7 
é Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala............ 24. 800 | 24.000 | 22. 500 212.1 | 205.3 192. 4 
Sav. Feromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard ........... 1119. 500 |117.500 111.250, 205.0] 201.6 190.9 
speigeleisen, 13 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, | 
a hi tian dA bEia ee denthsss cnetiheeeebsces 45.500 46.250 | 45.375 | 182.0 185. 0 181.5 
Bariron, per pound— | 
Bestrefined, Philadelphia................. . 035 . 035 . 033 181.2 181.2 173. 4 
Common, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh. ............ | .033; .033| .033| 197.0 197.0 197.0 
B ne pe eee eeeeces 2.400 | 2,400) 2,400| 174.4) 174.4 174.4 
‘ Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh............. 3.100 | 3.100} 3.100! 170.4 170.4 | 170.4 
es Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, pernetton, New York......| 62.300 | 62.625 | 63. 600 266. 6 26. 0 972. | 
0 “kelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh... 2. 410 2.400 | 2.400; 173.4) 172.7 172.7 
oes Stee] billets, pergrosston, Pittsburgh— 
be, i  ceht ne te Oe oe kane Kee eey ee 42.500 42.500 | 41.875 164.8] 164.8 162. 4 
6, RE LR RD LEI D 42.500 42.500 | 41.875) 162.9] 162.9 160. 5 
4, | Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 2. 400 2. 400 2. 400 155.0} 155.0 155.0 
Steel plate, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh. ......... . 025 . 025 -025 168.9) 168.9 168. 9 
7 Steelrails, per grosston, Pittsburgh............... 
: i  cankaw hind ami ewan sapeeen 43.000 43.000 , 43.000 153.6 153. 6 153.6 
CO ECE, CLORGOIG .. «4005. cvevccccesscces 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000} 143.3 143.3 143.3 
steelsheets, black, perpound, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. . .| . 038 . 038 . 038 172.6 171.2 171.2 
Steel,structuralshapes, per 100pounds, Pittsburgh 2.500 | 2.500! 2.500 165.5 165. 5 165. 5 
- ferneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 | 
SS § CO Pease 11,300 | 11,300 | 11,300 | 162.9} 162.9 162. 9 
= Tinplate, domestic coke, per100pounds,Pittsburgh., 5.500} 5,500! 5,500 154.6 154. 6 154.6 
ba Wire, per 100 pounds | 
“ve Barbed, galvanized, Chicago. ................. 1.140 | 4.140| 4.140) 179.3 179. 3 179.3 
ain Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh............. 9.750 | 2.750! 2.750] 181.8 181.8 181.8 
en b) Nonferrous metals: 
ee Aluminum, per pound, New York................ 200; .258| .2651 110.0 109. 2 106.0 
Copper,ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery ..... . 144 | i39 | .134 91.7 88. 2 85. 4 
Copper, sheet, perpound, New York............-. - 230 | 219; ~«2ii1 108.5 | 103.5 99. 3 
Capita See, BALO, pat pound, nallt a ES 174 | 169 | .163| 104.2) 101.0 97.7 
Lead, pig, perpound, New York................... 064; .067) 071) 144.8) 153.0 160. 5 
Lead, pipe, per 100pounds, New York. .........--.| 8283 | 8330} 8559) 163.0| 163.9 16%. 4 
, Quicksilver, per pound, New York................ | 883) .848; .809) 156.3) 150.1 143.2 
i silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York.............. 634 | .632| .645) 103.5) 103.2 105. 4 
—- Tin, pig, perpound, New York. ................... -386 | 393) .418 86. 1 87.5 93. 2 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory. ............... 8.190 | 8.335} 8510; 113.0) 115.0 117.5 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York................... .064 | .067; .068); 110.1 114. 4 117.2 
Building materials. 
a) Lumber: 
. Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
eM. oc asneessneeteseesoecss 19.500 | 18.500 | 17.500 | 211.8) 200.9 190. 1 
ne & No. 2and better, drop siding................ .| 39.000 | 39.000 | 36.000 | 225.0 | 225.0, 207.7 
vg ‘um, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. 
aa EE ee NE Sat TR OL ey I ee aa 50.750 | 49.500 | 49.750 245.3 239.4 | 240.6 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago. .| 39.000 | 38.500 | 38.500 | 185.0 182.6 182.6 
s Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
, i dee RTE eS i Se ne ae 76. 250 | 72.500 | 72.500 | 253.0 | 240.6 240.6 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 
\ = a ce aE Re aE a | 70.000 | 69.200 | 66.250] 189.2] 187.1 179. 1 
Pine, white, No.2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y.| 67.000 | 67.000 | 67.000 | 229.3 | 229.3 229. 3 
Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet mill— 
' Boards, No. 2common, 1X 8.........--------- | 23.080 | 21.480 | 21.640 | 181.2| 168.7 169.9 
o ON ee 46.570 | 44.850 | 43.700 | 202.2! 194.7 189. 7 
i Timbers, square edge and sound........... ..| 30.380 | 29.260 | 26.900 | 207.6 | 199.9 183. 8 
“ae Poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati. 70.000 | 65.000 | 65.000 | 212.0) 196.8 196. 8 
7 Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston... .| 37.400 | 36.750 | 36.000 | 172.5) 169.5 166. 1 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill........... 5.160 | 4.640 | 4.330 | 169.8) 152.6 142.5 
Shingles— 
Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill.........| 6.000 | 6.000 | 6.000, 169.4; 169.4 169. 4 
Red Cedar, 16inches long, per 1,000, mill... -. | 2.710; 2.5201 2.640| 137.8] 1281 134.2 
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Average prices. 


Index num! 








(1913= 100 
Commodity. | 
| July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug. 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 
Building matcriais—Concluded. 
(6) Brick, common building, per 1,000: 
Simple average of 82 yard prices.........--.-.--.--- $14. 702 |$14. 676 |$14.689 | 216.4] 216.0 
Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago... ........-...--- 8.650 | 9.100! 8.630] 175.2] 184.3 
(c) Structuralsteel. (See Metalsand metal products.) | 
(d) Other building materials: 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., Ind., 
a Ws SE. «. Csbubensessdhebece- 1.908 | 1.910; 1.910] 183.5] 183.9 
NG” EER Pe ae eee 1.750 | 1.750] 1.750] 173.1] 173.1 
Crushed stone, 14’’, per enbic yard, New York....| 1.650 | 1.650] 1.650] 183.3] 183.3 
Gravel, per top, f. 0. b. pit, average of 27 plant 
is chan hee ene paeeen as Bone ng? $2 inne ees Pv eS < - 933 - 930 - 947 188. 7 188. 1 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago. .......-. - 072 -072 -O72 | 113.1] 113.1 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, aver- 
GORGE BD POMS PEIORS. «5.2 os cnc e neces case ove cees 9.874 | 9.889 | 9.899 | 239.3] 239.5 
mee ee per square, f. 0. b. factory— : 
Medium weight D4) PEE St ES YF ee 1.542] 1.544] 1.553 (?) (2) 
a vad nance eee depaccencees od 4.605 | 4.624] 4.642 ts} (2) 
ill PARA RERESERS TES SS A EOS I 4.549] 4.454] 4.298 3) (2) 
Slate-surfaced .... .........-. Naaenabd weee----| L770] 1.752] 1.757 (?) (2) 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, average of 3 
INL Sn ws Aa one dain ce die dich h pees + ® -619 -613 -610 | 162.4] 161.0 
oa or Peg per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry...| 10.500 | 10.500 | 10.500 | 227.0 2927.0 
ilass plate— 
3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York..| .550 . 550 ~550 | 232.41 232.4 
5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New York.| .730 . 730 -730 | 229.3) 229.3 
Glass, window, American, f. 0. b. works— 
Single A, per 50 square feet ................... 4.275} 4.275) 4.275] 188.0] 188.0 
Single B, per 50 square feet ................... 3.612 | 3.612] 3.612] 162.7] 162.7 
Linseed oil, per gallon, New York...............-] 1.083 . 960 - 886 | 223.4) 207.7 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York........ . 040 . 040 -040 | 150.9] 150.9 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New York.| 5.820 | 5.750] 5.850] 120.8] 119.4 
Turpeatine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New 
EE SR Sa ee PEE ey Pree . 943 . 951 -971 | 220.3] 222.3 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New 
hh cotddetihe bites ealikaa<s sedate sdseeqnubs -119 .119 119 | 175.3] 175.3 
Zine oxide (white zinc), per pound, New York... . 072 - O71 -O71 | 133.6] 132.5 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Nails. (See Metals and métal products.) 
Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products. ) 
Roofing tin (terneplate.) (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Chemicals and drugs. 
(a) Chemicals: 
Acids, per pound, New York— 
Acetic, 28 per Cent. ......-.-.-.2.222------20e- - 034 . 034 0384 | 174.2] 174.2 
Muriatic, 20” .....cccccccccccccccccscccccscsess - 010 -010 -010 76.9 76.9 
Nitric, 42°... 2... 2... ceceeeeeeenenccecceeeeees -053 | .053] .053] 107.6] 107.6 
Stearic, triple Sy BE Lape eeere - 144 - 144 -148 | 108.5] 108.5 
an pape WO" ow cvcacccnseneccesccsosecccosss. -008 | .008 -008 | 75.0] 75.0 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof................... - 430 - 430 437 | 117.5] 117.5 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent... ................. 1.130} 1.130 986 | 236.2] 236.2 
Alum, lump, = pound, New York............... - 035 - 035 -035 | 200.0] 200.0 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York..... . 300 . 300 -300 | 120.0] 120.0 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York..... 1.750 | 1.625] 1.500] 148.2] 137.7 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New ; 
ce a etl tienen ee cante ARR Sai 055] .055| .055] 146.7] 146.7 
Copp sopnete, 99 per cent crystals, per pound, 
NEE seth ntn duane s20de cess 6neeccce 055 . 053 -050 | 105.6] 101.3 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York............ - 146 - 145 -133 | 173.3 | 171.9 
Oil, vegeta ble— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, = pound, New York..../ .083 - 083 - 086 81.7 81.7 
Soya bean, crude. ( Foods.) 
2 No 1913 base price. 
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Commodity. sie 
July, 
1923. 
Chemicals and drugs— oncluded. 
( emicals—Concluded. 
we caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New 

Y ee err ets ae ee eee eee $0. 073 
Sal oda, per 100 pounds, New York.............. 1.150 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New 

Y or Pe SE RES re eer ee 1. 950 

1, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. 
‘ onal wry Tritt TPT rr eee . 020 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent solid, per pound, New 

Y RG 8 ee ee ee a eee ee - 033 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds New York.. . 800 
Sulphur, erude, per gross ton, New York. ........- 14. 000 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, 

eo Ee ee ae er ees eee . 069 

(b) Fertilizer materials: 
Acid phere, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, 

| RAN PEE Seer see eae 8. 250 
Ammonia sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 

Nt Ss ih och 1b ob Sabon scnkdkadactacns 3. 500 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago.......... 23. 000 
Mi iriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, 

woe ere 31. 959 
Phos] hate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. o. b. mines..| 3. 188 
Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New 

RR dus wlalc sche hbhs bette dacsontasketalees 2. 450 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, ake ton, f. 0. b. 

( hieago De Ain due biti Pind hitihe disable kad 0.000 31. 250 

(c) Drugs and pharmaceuticals: 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New 

hs Kee widn'cn a natdivéenadonhondscnanas . 490 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. S. P., per pound, New 

PR lige: ill NOT, el Aaya . 373 

Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, U. 8. P., per gallon, New 

po tna apd > 6S ae OE aaeee aR aay 4.740 
Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York..| =. 265 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, 

a! ie Re iY Yael. 1 aig. <li 2. 438 
Glycerine, refined, = vound, New York.........-. . 160 
Opium, natural, U b ., per pound, New York...| 8.000 
Peroxide of hy = Trae 4ounce bottles, per gross, 

Pe tbh odthinns nn dbaliinesserdtinensanncde 8. 000 
Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New 

_ es RS Se aS ees i eae Se : 540 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 

GRMN WOME... «owns ccacckncccceccscscuns 500 

House-furnishing goods. 
(a) Furniture: 
Bedroom— 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory............ 37. 000 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory . 5. 500 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, fac- 
ath s then ttwd dbbss2sdésiinescanshduam 42. 000 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory ..... 60. 000 
Rocker, "quartered oak, per chair, Chicago. -.--| 4.900 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago i ter hii Bieaset tows 41. 454 
Dining room— 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory ....... 56. 750 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory ..| 33.000 
Table, extension, combination, per table, fac- 
it ihc d.ecdcesa bash apsdogbinchaches a. 35. 000 
Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 
NS: ee Te Oni eS 64. 500 
Table, library, combination, per table, factory .| 35. 500 
Kite hen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago.........- | 18. 228 
Refrigerator, lift- “top type, each, factory ....... | 17.720 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago aw 4. 508 
(b) Furnishings: 
Blankets— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair, 
RS he So 1.470 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per poe, fac- 
tory Guts #0 ie AC SL eee ses 1. 387 
[1075 
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(1913= 100 
La ae 
July, | Aug., 
1923 1923. 
205.5 | 206.6 | 
191.7 191.7 
334. 3 334. 3 
200, 0 200. 0 | 
223.3 | 223.3 
125.8] 125.8 a 
63. 6 63. 6 | 
97.3 99. 4 
| 
107. 2 107. 2 | 
111.9 109. 8 
114.4 113.1 | 
84.4 82.1 | 
93.5 95.4 | 
99.2! 97.9 | 
133.8 132. 8 | 
112.6} 112.6 | 
122.2 119. 0 
189. 7 189. 7 
111, 2 110. 7 
221.6 227.3 
81.2 85. 0 
133.0 133. 0 
200. 0 200. 0 
309. 4 271.0 
a 
227.7 | 227.7 | 
164. 4 155. 6 
244. 4 222. 2 
129. 2 123.1 
166. 7 155 
239. 0 239. 0 
218.3 213. 
2.0 130. 2 | 
0 220. 0 
189. 2 178. 4 
187.0 182. 6 
177.5 170.0 | 
286.2 | 276.9 | 
171.5 171.5 | 
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Average prices. (1913— 10 
Commodity. ae 
July, | Ang., | Sept., | July, | Aug., 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 
House-furnishing goods—C oncluded. 
(b) Furnishings—Concluded. 

2 iiaier. Higdlow.. A SL Pe ees Pe $3.312 | $3.312 | $3.312 | 247.2) 247. 
= eee ae eee 3.024] 3.024] 3.024] 234.1 | 234.1 
en SS oe | 5.040} 5.040} 5.040) 209.3 |) 209. 

Cutlery— 

Carvers, &inch, per pair, factory.............. | 1.568] 1.600} 1.600} 209.0] 213 

Knives and forks, per gross, factory........... | 15.258 | 15.500 | 15.500 | 265.4} 269.¢ 
Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross factory..| 24.022 | 22.890 | 22.890 | 163.8] 156.1! 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4— 

Pepperell, per yard, New York... ............ 479 479 -479 | 200.3 | 200.3 
. Pk mons se per yara, factory .. ........2. 000. | 947 . 947 -947 | 290.7] 290 

ableware— | 

Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory... . .. | .250] .250] .250| 227.3) 227.3 

Glass pitchers, 4-gallon, per dozen, factory.....| 2.400 | 2.400} 2.400! 300.0] 300.0 

Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory ..... . 230 . 230 .250 | 191.7] 191.7 

Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory., 1.050} 1.050] 1.050 | 226.6 | 226.6 

Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, | 

_ «A Rep, SRR ee ree | 1.350} 1.350] 1.350) 236.8] 236.8 

Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the | 

pound, per yard, New York aR AS 2 ee ee 300] 300 . 270 222.9 222.9 

Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory...| 7.487 7.135 | 7.1385 | 182.3] 173.7 

_ Miscellaneous. 
(a) Cattle feed: 

Bran, per ton, Minneapolis......................-- | 19.725 | 23.406 | 27.625 | 107.4] 127.4 

Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York....... | 41.000 (> 43.000 (645.000 | 129.7 136. 0 | 

Linseed meal, per ton, New York..........- peeee | 37.000 | 37.000 | 38.600 | 130.2) 130.2) 

. Mill mee middlings, standard, per ton, ees em 24.750 | 25.688 | 28.156 | 127.2] 132.1 
(b) Leather: 

Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston....| .440| .440 .440 | 163.2] 163.2 

— kid, black, top grade, per square foot, ; 

Din ckieunedde hehe edebebasndads<sans06¢eo ee . 700 . 675 -675 | 279.6 269. 6 
Harness, California oak, No.1, per pound, Chicago.; . 461 . 451 -451 | 314.8] 112.4 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, 

as i Sika icine chadedsdees « . 260 . 260 .260 | 101.6] 101.6 

Sole, per pound— : ; 

Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, 

By AS Sng ete dR pee ROP pe ap e. 370 .370 . 370 124.1 124.1 

Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston............ | .540| .515] .490 | 120.3 | 114. 

Union, middle weight, New York............- 471 . 465 .465 | 117.4] 115.9 

(c) Paper and pulp: | 
aper— 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. 0. b. mill.......! . 039 . 039 . 089 188.5] 188.1 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, | 
a A SE Oe SE eee | 094 . 094 094; 192.2 192. 2 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per | 
Se ee eee See ee | 3.225] 3.200! 3.113) 144.9] 143.8) 
(d) Other miscellaneous: | 
a= A yam, fair, current shipment, per pound, 

te Bt CE rey Fee re ey ree eee . 090 . 083 . 082 97.0 89. 5 
Jute, raw, medium grade, eer pound, New York... . 059 . 050 . 048 87.9 74.7 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, gravity, per gallon, 

a BR ee 2 9) ee . 205 - 195 -190 | 143.9] 136.8 

Rape, pare manila, best grade; per pound, New o- on oh soee Fee 
nna sGbeahhe6dnne 60o860erccaseddecotcceboss o 22 : on . ov. 

Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New York.| . 239 . 238 . 246 29. 6 29. 4 

Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 

ecLcnbenshasaditesassebapcusesdngsess 066 bbce | . 066 . 066 . 066 | 153.5] 153.5 

Soap— 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati............ | 4.015| 4.015] 4.015 | 130.2] 130.2 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia... ...... | 4.851] 4.851 | 4.851 | 137.5] 137.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York..... | .051{ .051| .054/ 140.5] 140.5 

obacco— 

Plug, per pound, New York... .... Vissdsbexen 701} .701| .701 | 180.2] 180. 2 

i 9.920 | 9.920} 175.9] 175. 
I 


———_ 














Smoking, per gross, l-ounce bags, New York. | 9.920 


Index nun 























5 Estimated. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, 87 


Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


for September, 1923, the results of which are shown in the 

tables following. The information is based on actual prices 
secured from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. 
The prices of food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, 
gas, electricity,and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance 
with arrangements made with establishments through personal visits 
of the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 
to 25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 
firms, including public utilities. All other data are secured by special 
agents of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and 
agents and secure the figures directly from their records. Four 
quotations are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, 
where five are obtained) on each of a large number of articles of 
clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are 
secured for from 375 to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, 
according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 
1920, September, 1922, and June, 1923, respectively, to September, 
1923, in 32 cities, and in the United States as determined by a con- 
solidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 


Ts Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST DF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE, 19%, 
SEPTEMBER, 1922, AND JUNE, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1923. 




















| Per cent of increase Per cent of increase 
| Per cent from— Per cent from— 
e-— CAS ee, of de- 
crease crease 
ity | from Septem-| June, || Citv from Septem- June, 
™ June, | ber,1922,) 1923, | uli , June, | ber,1922,, 1923, 
| 1920, to to | to | | 1920,to | to to 
Septem- ' Septem- | Septem- Septem- | Septem- Septem- 
ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. 
_ a | eee ite 
ee } 21.0 1.8 | A), |=|== ae 22.9 2.6 | 0.6 
Baltimore. .... . cme: 18.5 4.5 | 1.6 || New Orleans........ 15.9 1.4 | 1.4 
Birmingham. ...... 19.4 2.7 | Pip. ff See 20. 0 3.4 | 1.6 
a aT 20.3 4.4 | Oe end dined 22.0 3.2 | 1.3 
ae 19. 5 4.2 | 2.4 || Philadelphia........ 18. 4 5.3 | 1.2 
CTIOREO Ss occccccces 19.3 4.6 2.1 || Pittsburgh...... si 18.0 4.0 | 8 
Cincinnati..........| 20. 6 3.8 | 1.1 |; Portland, Me....... 20.1 2.7 | 1.5 
Cleveland .......... 18,3 7.0 | 1.6 || Portland, Oreg...... 22.0 | 1.4 | 1.2 
, — as 19. 4 2.6 1.1 |} Richmond.......... 18.9 | 4.0 | 1.5 
PM escces .cces 21.4 5. 6 | Rey 3° ee 19. 5 | 4.3 | 1.9 
Houston........... 20. 5 2.0 | -9 || San Francisco. ...... 18. 2 | 2.1 | 1.8 
Indianapolis... .... 18. 6 4.4 | 2.3 || Savannah..... ee 25. 5 | ~7 | .3 
Jacksonville........ 21.5 3.0 | ee eee 17.9 | 4,2 | 1.6 
Kansas City........ 23.5 1.1 | -2 || Seattle.............. 20.9 | 1.1 | 1.2 
Los Angeles. ....... 12.2 2.7 | ee WVashington......... 19. 1 | 3.8 | 1.2 
Memphis........... 17.6 2.3 | 6 —- : —_——-—— 
Minneapolis. ....... 17.9 1.6 | oa Average, U.S.. 20.5 ; 1.4 
' 














Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 19 
cities from December, 1914, to September, 1923. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 
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It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to Jin, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increas 
prices, becomin 


during each period covered by the tables. During the latter )a) 
of this time the decreases were very small. From March to |J 


1922, and from June to September of the same year the changes wo 


small, being increases in some cities and decreases in others. From 


September to December, 1922, an increase was shown in each of thie 


32 cities. 
From December, 1922, to March, 1923, the changes ranged from 


a decrease of 2.9 per cent to an increase of 0.8 per cent, the averivge 


for the United States being a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 

During the period from March to June, 1923, the changes ranged 
from a decrease of 0.9 per cent to an increase of 2.8 per cent, the aver- 
age for the United States being an increase of 0.5 per cent. ‘This 
brings the cost of living to within three-tenths of 1 per cent of what 
it was in December, 1922. 

During the three months from March to June the price of food 
increased in 28 of the 32 cities, clothing increased in 22 of the cities, 
and furniture increased in all of the cities. Housing increased in 17 
and decreased in 12 cities, miscellaneous items increased in 11 ani 
decreased in 15 cities, while fuel and light increased in 2 cities an( 
decreased in 28 cities. In a few cities one or more of the groups 
of items remained the same in June as in March. 

From June to September, 1923, there was an increase in ever, 
city, the range being from 0.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent. The averave 
increase for the United States was 1.4 per cent. Food and clothing 
increased in every city, rents increased in 25 cities. The otic 
groups of items increased in the majority of cities, but decrea-ci 
in a few. 
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¢ much more decided during the latter part of t\\, 
period. From June, 1920, to March, 1922, there was a decreas 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 101 


Retail Prices in Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhagen, July, 1914, 
1922, and 1923, and January, 1923." 


\OCIALA Meddelanden, No. 9, 1923, published by the Swedish 
Labor Office (Socialstyrelsen), contains a table giving average 
actual and relative retail prices of various commodities in 

Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhagen for July, 1914, 1922, 1923, 
and for January, 1923. 

., he July, 1923, actual prices of the commodities were lower in 
holm than in Christiania and ¢ Yopenhagen, with the exception 
old potatoes and bread, which were lower in Christiania, rye 

ad, fatted veal, and fresh pork, which were lower in Copenhagen 

n in Stockholm. 

“We ighted index figures are not published for Copenhagen, but the 
weighted index firure for necessaries (including fuel and light) for 
Stockholm was 160 and for Christiania 228. Index { figures of cost 
of living in Scandinavian countries in July, 1923, based on July, 1914, 
were as follows: Sweden 174, Norway 239, and Denmark 204. 


RAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IN STOCKHOLM, CHRISTIANIA 
AND COPENHAGEN, JULY 1914, 1922, 1923 AND JANUARY 1923. 


it par=0.268 cent; 1 liter—1.06 quarts liquid or 0.9 quart dry measure; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 
1 hectoliter=2.8 bushels.] 


Average actual prices. 





Stockholm. Christiania Copenhagen. 


| 
Commodity. init. 1914 | 1922 1923 1914, 1922 


July.| \yuly Jy an. |July.|July. Juiy./ Jan. |July.|July. July.) Jan. |July. 
| 

Ore.| Ore. | Ore.| Ore. | Ore. : .| Ore.| Ore. Ore. Ore.| Ore. 

17 | 29; 26 26 19 4 i9 39 1] 37 

246 | 393 | 391 | 300 | 256 6 505 | 235 | 484 | 509! 413 

213 | 199 | 186 }1140 127% 1269 | 125 180 | 174 | 189 

| 264 | 395 | 202 | 180 ( 362 | 150 | 346 | 513 | 304 

43 | 491 76) 35 51 48| 56] 25| 63] 49 84 

49 | 47] 52] 40 104 | 115 115 | 113 | 120 

50 5 45 |332 3671359 | 358 

S| 38} 20! |! $5 | 46 

1i3| 46] 46| 36 5 | 62) 66 

! — 95 | 8 81 : 56 17 46 

read, whe ....| 66 | 119 | 118] 117 | 84| 82 

Beef, fre 0 are le ..do....| 125 | 285 | 224 | 258 | 132 | « | 337 | 398 

Beet soup meat ...-| 102 | 19: 73 | 183 | 126 | 327 | 260 | 327 

Veal, fatted ...-| 145 | 333 | 307 | 274 376 | 430 | 380 

Veal, young en 37. | 17 150 | 8&3 | 232] 214 | 220 

Pork vet 316 | 285 | 250 | 145 | 402 | 406 | 361 

Por ....| 150 | 323 | 289 | 250 | 160 | 445 | 438 | 389 

256 | 214 | 367 | 358 | 364 

104 57 | 120 | 113 | 145 

30 3 32 | 35 

450 | 180 | 433 | 420 | 455 

339 35 | 375 | 250 | 375 


bo et Oeste Stine oe 


im =1 0 
~JI0Qo Ww Or 


4 

















‘Cream margarine. 

*In Christiania and Copenhagen, shelled peas. 

‘American wheat flour. 

‘Sifted rye flour bread. 
’ Boneless. 

®In Stockholm, unroasted; in Christiania and Copenhagen, roasted. 
‘’ verage price ’of different kinds of coffee. 
* Maximum price. 


¢ Similar figures were published in the MontTHLY LaBor Review for February 1923, pp. 70, 71. 
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AVERAGE RET L PRICES OF SPECIFIEDC OMMODITIESIN STOCKHOLM,CHRIS1 
ANDC ENHAGEN, JULY 1914, 1922, 1923 AND JANUARY 1923—C oncluded. 


Re lative price $. 








Stockholm. Christiania. Copenha 


Commodity. Unit. 1914 | 1922 923 1914 | 1922 | 1923 | 1914/ 1922 


| } 


| th a 
July.\July. Jan. July. July. paly. ‘Jan. July July.|July 


ee ee se eo ee | es lo ee 
.| Ore. | Ore. .| Ore.| Ore.| Ore.| Ore. | Ore.| Ore. 
Milk, whole | Li 171 | 153 | 153 | 100 | 211 | 211 | 211 | 100 | 205 
Butter, dairy | Kilogram . 160 | 159 | 1: 100 | 239 | 233 | 197 | 100 | 206 
Margarine, vegetable eee 153 | 143 | 134 | 100 | 194 | 196 | 192 | 100 | 144 
i 3 n6.cc seems eae ‘ 176 | 263 35 | 100 | 272 | 309 | 201 | 100 | 23 

Potatoes é liter 123 | 140; : 100 | 243 | 137 | 160 | 100 | 252 
Peas, yellow - Cilogr ; 188 | 181 | : 100 | 260 | 260 | 288 | 100 | 288 
Flour, wheat. ........ hited ee 156 | 141 100 | 209 | 184 |] 181 185 
a fo ere c 161 | 136 | 136 | 100 | 2: 225 | 230 an 
Oat grits. 141 | 135 35 | 100 f 172 | 183 228 

Bread , 238 | 203 | : 7 

, Ww . | 180 | 179 
Beef, fresh, roast | 228 | 179 
Beef, soup meat ; ——- 188 | 170 
OS TERT: ere  —_— 230 | 212 
i SR eG oe re tees ae do 165 | 172 
Pork, fresh wiry 212; 191 
Pork. salt peek 215 } 1 
Coffee, Santos do. 148 | 147 
Sugar, loaf 250 
Kerosene, water white it 194 
Coa) toliter. 182 | 184 















































WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Automobile Tire Industry, 1923. 


and average full-time earnings per week in 1923 are here pre- 

sented for employees engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires and tubes in the United States. The averages were 
computed from individual hours and earnings of 24,159 employees. 

The State quotas for this study are based on the United States 
Census of Manufactures, 1919, for ‘‘ automobile tires, tubes, and other 
rubber goods’’ not including ‘establishments whose principal prod- 
ucts were rubber belting or hose”’ or “establishments making rubber 
boots and shoes.’ Separate data were not shown by the census for 
automobile tires. 

The data were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the 
pay rolls and other records of 49 establishments located in Ohio, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and Indiana, which States contain 94 per cent of 
the employees engaged in the manufacture of “‘ rubber tires, tubes, and 
other rubber goods.’’ The wage earners for whom averages are 
shown in the table following form 20 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners in the census group above mentioned but include only 
those employed in the manufacture of automobile tires and tubes. 

The majority of wage earners in the automobile tire industry are 
pieceworkers whose average earnings per hour depend upon the 
number of jobs or pieces completed in a specified time. Establish- 
ments have different methods of building and curing the tires. These 
methods are constantly being improved by installation of modern 
machinery, resulting as arulein decreased piece rates. ‘The decreased 
rates, however, seldom reduce the average hourly earning capacity 
of the individual; indeed, a prominent tire manufacturer states that 
“due to the refinements in the industry, employees are able to earn 
more than ever before.”’ 

The tire industry, like the automobile industry, is comparatively 
new. Before the advent of the automobile the rubber industry of 
the world depended on the production of ‘wild rubber,” which 
averaged about 40,000 tons annually. As the demand for rubber 
increased, plantations were developed. The first ‘“‘ cultivated rubber,” 
consisting of 4 tons, was marketed in 1900. In 1922 approximately 
320,000 tons of “cultivated”? and 17,000 tons of “wild rubber” 
were imported into the United States, showing the remarkable 
advances made in the use of rubber. Many articles formerly made 
of wood, bone, etc., are now made of rubber, but the greatest factor 
in the increased consumption is the automobile tire. 

The data spices io the following table were drawn from a 


A and ave earnings per hour, average full-time hours per week, 


representative pay roll of each establishment canvassed. The data 
were taken from the March records of 33 establishments, the April 
records of 6 establishments, the May records of 6 establishments, 
and the June records of 4 establishments. The great mass of data 
is, therefore, as of March, 1923. 
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It will be observed that averages are shown for 22,555 male . 
ployees in 49 establishments and 1,624 female employees in 
establishments; that the average earnings per hour of males i: 
occupations is 74.1 cents, and of females, 46 cents; that the aver 
full-time hours per week of males is 49.5, and of females, 49; snd 
that the average full-time earnings per week of males in all occu 
tions are $36.68, and of females in all occupations, $22.54. 

Studying the several occupations it is seen that the average e 
ings per hour of males range from 51.4 cents for laborers to 9!» 
cents for calender men, and of females from 43.5 cents for spli 
on tubes to 56.3 cents for finishers and treaders on cord tires. 

Average earnings per hour for each occupation were computed |) 
dividing the total earnings of all employees in the occupation by 
total hours worked by all employees in the occupation. Likey 
average full-time hours per week were found by dividing the to::! 
full-time hours per week of all employees by the total number «/ 
employees. Average full-time earnings per week were computed }) 
multiplying the average earnings per hour by the average full-time 
hours per week. 

The days of operation for the 12 months ending March 31, 1923 
46 of the 49 establishments covered in 1923 range from 217 to 3 
and the average is 294. One establishment was not in operation 
until February, 1923, 1 not until April, 1923, and 1 insolvent est: )})- 
lishment taken over by another company had no available recor 
of days worked. The differciic> between the average days of ope 
tion and a possible full-time of 313 days was due to the follow: 
conditions: ‘Two establishments did not operate any Saturday, wh 
1 establishment did not operate 12 Saturdays during the summ 
8 establishments were closed from 5 to 52 days by lack of orders; 2() 
establishments were closed from 1 to 20 days for inventory; 1 est 
lishment was closed 22 days to install new machinery; 46 establi 
ments were closed from 4 to 10 days for holidays; and 6 establi 
ments were closed frem 4 to 15 days for other causes. 





AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-T 
fon ans ian WEEK IN THE AUTOMOBILE TIRE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATI 







































| Number | ,- Average a Ave! 
| : Number a | Average! >), 
Occupation. | sex, | Ofestab-| “Crem. | full-time | speniaes full- 
| lish- loyees, |. Bours. | h earn 
| ments. | Ployees. | jor week. Pet hour} nor y 
} 
ee 00s CAEN... SEL OS Male....! 42 292 49.3 | $0,843 $: 
CO SS ee aa a 44 763 50.1 . 670 3 
SPUUEE URES woh 3) 44s up Sates cnqshebeacess Female . 22 396 48, 4 | . 498 24. 10 
ES CES Se ree meee Male.... 42 204 50.8 | . 636 32. 31 
RE as ox « inernalhdi-e casa bina dod setae Female . 16 96 48.7 . 466 22. 69 
Beads, miscellaneous employees. .......... Male.... 43 406 50.5 . 649 32.77 
i Female . 10 73 47.5 -513 24. 37 
Bias cutter operators...................... Male... 49 149 50.0! *732 36. 6 
Bias cutters’ helpers............-.-......- s.s@e. dan! 47 342 50.4 | - 608 30. (4 
i alge, ieaay er eaaemeagy ATE ser eg 35 14 50.3 | . 734 36. 92 
Builders and finishers. ............2....... |. ..do.... 31 1,043 48.3} 893 
Builders or makers, cord tires............. seOrres 35 1,056 48, 2 | - 900 { 
Builders or makers, fabrie tires. ........... Coane, oe 31 404 48.5 | . 874 4: 
ME Te... delicacies sh bb awd chi bends 7. |) ee 47 222 50.8 | - 912 t 
CT... ...Jlceccepaseasedees Seely 45 231 50. 6 776 39 
Calender helpers. ..................-....-- JS te@s « 5% 47 662 50.1 | . 674 3 
Cc ES ES SS SS rem do... . 48 333 50.7 . 685 34. 73 
Sebati ehscsccccodonesscusstaucas k 51.5 . 730 40. 17 
io taticitinie Meta bettte deh Daas 49. 2 | . 869 42 
Fann: eatlaetede Kitten sev 50. 6 | .709 3 
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‘AGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
NINGS PER WEEK IN THE AUTOMOBILE TIRE INDUSTRY BY OCCUPATIONS 
Dp SEX, 1923 Concluded. 








Average 
| full-time 
earnings full-time 


earnings 
ver ho 
a ares per Week. 


Number 
of estab- 
iSti- 


ments. 


Average 
| full-time 
| hours 
| per week 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Average 
Oceupation. Sex. 





| 
meee 
| | 
1, 406 | 17.7 $0. 866 | $41. 31 
27 50. | . 563 28. 15 
599 | 4X, | . 840 41. 08 
209 = . 736 38. 75 
5 . 439 22. 83 
.514 26. 21 
. 730 36. 97 
. &o4 40), 28 
. 700 35. 07 
. 7 o8 } 36. 82 
.- 435 21. 58 
856 | 41.17 
.839 | 39.60 
. 764 | 37. 59 
. 862 | 40). 69 
. 668 33. 47 
. 683 | 33. 88 
. 738 37. 79 
650 | 33. 02 
733 | 36, 36 
. 7 15 36. 95 
31. 42 
24. 64 
33. 86 
21. + 


ot lh - 


mw 
ners, air bags 
rippers, cores 


il a a ne - 
ee ee ee ee eee ee OP 
Tru 
T 
] 
7 
T 


Se hohe Ss 


ube-machine operators 

ibe-machine feeders 

De Tk eat a a I RE a A + oa a i! 
DE WEAD POPS... cc ccc ccc ccc cccccecces clone 
ee OE a oe 


PY bo 


~ 








36. OS 
22. 54 


Average Weekly Eamings of Men and Women in New York State 


Factories, June and July, 1923. 


HE average weekly earnings of men in the factories of New 
York State in June, 1923, were about $31.50, almost double 
those of woman workers, according to a report of the New York 

State Department of Labor in The Industrial Bulletin for July, 
August, and September, 1923 (p. 210). This is the first time factory 
workers’ earnings, published monthly by the department, have been 
tabulated by sex for most of the representative establishments. 

While in all the separate manufacturing industries women’s 
earnings were only about one-half those of men, it is not possible to 
say that women receive half as much as men for the same work, as 
the occupations of women within the different industries are likely to 
be quite different from those of the men. 

More than half the woman factory workers are in the clothing and 
textile trades, while a fairly large proportion are employed in factories 
making appliances and instruments, and electrical equipment 
industries where metal stamping and processes involving a limited 
amount of skill are required. The only other large group of woman 
factory workers is found in the preparation of food products. 

The highly paid trades employ few women. Whether women are 
not admitted to these trades or whether when large numbers of women 
are employed earnings go down, it was impossible to determine from 
the investigation. Generally speaking, men’s earnings are not high 
in industries in which there is a predominance of women. The New 
York City clothing trade, in which the men and women are strongly 
organized, constitutes the only important exception to this condition. 

[1095] 
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In one highly unionized trade women are paid over $50 per w 
but the number employed is so very small that their wages are 
reported separately. 

i the up-State industries employing substantial numbers of womey 
they were paid high wages in shoe factories, cotton mills, factorie 
making photographic supplies, and sugar refineries. In the majori 
of these highest-paid industries women’s weekly earnings averave(| 
less than $17, while their highest earnings in New York City approx 
mated $25 a week, in millinery, dressmaking, and women’s clot! 
establishments. Women’s earnings in fur factories were also hich) 

In New York City the highest wages paid to men were $45 for stone- 
cutting, and in printing plants the average was more than $40. Me: 
highest average earnings up-State were from $36 to $38, in light a: 
power companies and steel mills. 

The lowest up-State earnings for women were reported by canning 
and glove factories, being from $9 to $11. The lowest earnings | 
women in New York City were slightly over $14, in the biseu: 
candy factories, while no average of less than $25 for men 
reported for any industry where men were numerically important 

Both men’s and women’s earnings are comparatively low in 
food products industries, while the earnings of men and women in th: 
tobacco factories are more nearly equal than in any other industry. 
“There are practically no women in the industries that pay 
highest wages to men, the meat-packing plants and those maki 
malt beverages.” 

Women are paid relatively high wages in the printing industry. 
The majority of the men in this industry are employed as printer 
and receive twice or more than twice as much as the women, most | 
whom are employed in the bookbinderies. 

The average weekly earnings of men and women in representativ: 
factories in the various industries in June and July, 1923, for New 
York City, outside of New York City, and the State as a whole are 
shown in the table following: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF NEW YORK STATE FACTORY WORKERS, 
AND JULY, 1923, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX. 








Men. Women. 





| as , ’ , Outside . , : 2 
. , | New York | New York coe SF New York New York 
Industry. State. City. | XN { State. City. 
25 


: “ 
| June. July. June, | July. June. July. | June. | July./ June. | July. June. 











Stone, clay, and glass prod- | | 
MS bb. d.ce) epic epidd abt dn $31. 69/$31. 04) $35. 29/$34. 81,$30. 34/$29. 70/$16. 01 $14. 32 $15. 36,315. 33 


Metals, machinery, and con- | 
veyances 32. 48 30. 21) 31. 35) 32. 10) 32.64) 15.79 16.09, 16.02) 16. 04/$15. 72 


W ood manufactures 8. 28} 28. 47) 30. 49) 30. 53) 26. 16) 26. 59) 14.66) 14.83 15. 82) 16.56) 14 
Furs, leather, and rubber 

goods 27. 27.73) 33.10 32.78) 24. 76) 25. 06) 15. 66} 15.54, 16.65 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete..| 30. 95; 31.12) 30.22 30. 43) 31.33) 31.48) 16.02) 16.91) 15. 40) 
Paper 29. 29. 01} 26.20 24. 41) 29. 52) 29.15) 13. 51) 13. 98) 12.35 
Printing and paper goods. .! 36. 63) 36.74) 38.88 39.37 32.09) 31.67 16.50) 17. 56) 17,25 
Sn reninens segag oeeen 25, 22} 26. 18) 24.64) 28.48 25.31) 25.63, 14. 96) 15. | 17. 17 


Clothing, millinery, laun- | 
i 31. 87| 30. 83) 34. 56, 34.11) 25.52) 24.61) 17.06 19. 82} 2 


dering, etc 


Food, beverages, 
tobaeco 28. 90} 29. 82) 29. 80 30. 26) 28. 01) 28.79) 14. 90 17. 92 


Water, light, and power..... 32. 60| 34.09 32. 37| 33. 32) 38.28) 37.61] (1) | (1) | () 
31. 59| 82. 05) 32, 54] 30. 89] 31.27) 16.02) 16. oA 18.17 


























1 Number of employees insufficient as a basis for average earnings. 
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The Problem of a Stable Basis for Wages in Germany. ' 
Need for a New Wage Policy. 


ACH successive wave of currency depreciation in Germany has 
3 had a catastrophal effect upon foodstuff prices and wages. 
During these periods of paper-mark deciarlinatios the whole- 
sale prices are always the first to adjust themselves to the foreign 
exchange rates. The adjustment of the retail prices takes somewhat 
longer, and a further considerable interval elapses before the officially 
computed cost-of-living index, to which wages and salaries have been 
adjusted in the past with more or less success, catches up with the 
unprecedented upward movement of the dollar exchange rate and 
wholesale and retail prices. 

Thus the consequences of the recent extreme depreciations of the 
mark were that the adjustment of wages to the phenomenally in- 
creasing cost of living could be effected only in a retarded and in- 
sufficient measure, and that.the wage rates obtained by the workers 
through strikes or awards of arbitration boards were always over- 
taken by a new upward movement of the cost of living and their 
purchasing power Comek This became especially manifest when 
the Government failed in its attempt to stabilize the value of the 
mark. As a result of this failure manufacturers and wholesalers, 
when they are selling to retailers, quote their prices almost invariably 
in American dollars, Swiss francs, Dutch res <i or English pounds 
sterling, although actual payment is made in paper marks at the 
current exchange rates. This practice of the wholesale trade is 
matched by a simiiar transaction in the retail trade. In Germany 
to-day, as a rule, when the retail shopkeeper sells an article he makes 
a hasty calculation, either mentally or by reference to a typewritten 
table, converting the basic gold price into paper marks at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange. As soon as he has received the paper 
marks, he hastens to turn them at once into dollars, guilders, or 
other so-called ‘high valuta’’ currencies, i. e., currencies that sell at 
or near par. 

Long before inland business had lost its faith in the paper mark 
the firms engaged in foreign trade had been adapting themselves 
through necessity to a gold basis in accounting. Importers have 
never done business on any other than a gold basis, since at the 
very outset of the depreciation of the mark their foreign connec- 
tions refused to sell them goods for a mark price. [Exporters came a 
little later to the same system of accounting. About two years ago 
the Aussenhandelstellen, the semi-official foreign trade control 
board, adopted the policy of requiring almost all exports to be 
invoiced in terms of high-exchange foreign currencies. 

While industry and commerce have thus found means to protect 
themselves from losses through depreciation of the paper mark and 
to make even greater profits than in pre-war times, the German 
workmen are still being paid in paper marks which are rapidly becom- 





'The data on which this article is based are from Korrespondenzblatt, Berlin, 1923, vol. 33, Nos. 25, 26, 28, 
29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, and 38: Commerce Reports, Washington, Sept. 3, 1923, pp. 586-591; report of the Ameri- 
can assistant trade commissioner at Berlin, dated July 16, 1923; International Labor Office, Industrial and 
Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 3, 1923, pp. 20-22. 
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ing worthless even as a circulating medium. The experience « 
past year has taught the workers that recurrent negotiation 
wage increases have no other real result than to make their px 
considerably behind the actual cost of living. The worker 
knows, therefore, whether his income will be large enough the 
week to enable him to maintain an adequate minimum stand: 
living. This continual state of uncertainty is one which mu 
intolerable to any wage earner, and is particularly distasteful t 
methodical German. 


Proposals of Remedial Policies. 


‘THs deplorable state of affairs has brought forcibly home to 
German trade-union leaders the fact that the wage p 
hitherto adhered to by the trade-unions must undergo a ra 
change if the German workers are to be saved from the most di 
distress. ‘There has been no lack of proposals for a new wage po 
Some have demanded outright gold wages, others sliding w 
legally fixed minimum wages, the introduction of wages on a gol! 0) 
dollar basis, or a computation of wages on some other stable b 
All these proposals have in common the desire for a “‘stable-ba 
wage (wertbestindigen Lohn), i. e., a wage whose purchasing poe 
remains constant instead of fluctuating widely from week to \ 
There is not the slightest doubt that this need of a stable-basis \ 
is at the present time the problem of existence for the entire Ge: 
working population. It is merely a question how this demand 
be translated into a successful wage policy. 


Why Wages Lag Behind the Cost of Living. 


BEFORE discussing the proposal of a stable-basis wage gov: 

by certain economic indexes the Korrespondenzblatt procee 
show, by means of two tables, how during 1922 and 1923 wages | 
lagged behind the cost of living, eee gp and dollar exch 


indexes, and why they have lagged behin These tables are re 


duced below: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, WHOLESALE PRICES, AND DOLLAR EXCH 
IN GERMANY, 1922 AND 1923, BY MONTHS. 


[1914=1.] 








Dollar | Cost | Whole- 
Month and year. sale ex- Month and year. of | sale 
i change. | living. | prices. 





. 
November 446.10 1,151. 00 
December 685.06 1,475. 00 





January 
February 
March 
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Y WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN BERLIN, GERMANY, IN 1922 
AND 1923, AS COMPARED WITH 114. 
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A study of the index numbers in the first of the two tables repro- 
duced above shows that in 1922 and 1923 the dollar-exchange rate 
has always acted as pacemaker for wholesale prices in Germany, 
which followed the former at first slowly and later on more rapidly, 
and that the cost-of-living index adjusts itself to the trend of whole- 
sale prices and of the dollar-exchange rate, but at a much slower 
pace. The reason why the cost-of-living index lags so far behind 
the other two indexes lies in the first place in its component elements, 
some of which, compared with pre-war time values, have risen less 
than others, as, for instance, house rents, but above all in the system 
of ascertaining the index and in the fact that the data on which the 
index is Reset are more questionable than those used in computing 
the wholesale-price and dollar-exchange indexes. The cost-of-living 
index numbers have so far always reflected a state of prices of the 
past, while the wholesale-price index numbers have reflected the future 
retail prices and the cost of living of the near future. If the signifi- 
cance of the index numbers shown in the first of the preceding tables 
is fully understood it will immediately become plain why wages in 
Germany, in so far as they are adjusted solely to the cost-of-living 
index numbers, always lag behind the actual cost of living. Until 
recently it took stain before the cost-of-living index for the pre- 
ceding month was computed and published, and further, days and 
‘ven weeks elapsed before collective wage agreements based on the 
cost-of-living index were concluded. When the collectively agreed 
upon wage rates finally became effective, the higher wholesale prices 
had already exercised their influence upon the retail prices and the 


ro 
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cost of living had soared far beyond the cost-of-living index num}; 
that had served as a basis in the adjustment of the wages current »; 
the time. 

The wage rates of printers, masons, carpenters, and skilled 4) 
unskilled metal workers in Berlin in 1922 and 1923, as compared wit}, 
1914, are shown in the second table. All wage rates shown relate ty 
the end of the month. If these wage rates are compared with {| 
cost-of-living index for the corresponding month, it will be seen t},,; 
practically without exception they lag behind the cost-of-living 
index. In December, 1922, for instance, the wages of printers \ 
only 456 times those in 1914, those of masons 441 times, of carpen! 
481 times, and of skilled and unskilled metal workers 377 and 
times, respectively, while the cost of living was 685 times that i) 
1914. In May, 1923, the cost-of-living index stood at 3,816, whil, 
the index numbers for the wages of the five classes of workers covered 
by the table were only 3,334, 2,500, 3,067, 2,305, and 3,028, respec- 
tively. Ifthe May wage rates had closely followed the cost-of-living 
index the wage rate of printers should have been 2,480 marks instead 
of 2,167, that of masons 3,205 instead of 2,100, that of carpenters 
2,671 instead of 2,147, that of skilled metal workers 3,014 instead 
of 1,821, and that of unskilled metal workers 1,984 instead of 1 (105 
marks. The differences between these actual and assumed wae 
rates show plainly how little wages have kept step even with the 
official cost-of-living index, in spite of the fact that the official! 
cost-of-living index does not represent the full increase in the « 
of living. 


Wage Policy Proposed by the Trade-Unions. 


N OUTLINING a new wage policy on behalf of the General Feder- 
ation of German Trade-Unions the Korrespondenzblatt of June 30, 
1923, begins with the assertion that the purchasing power of wages 
and salaries can be maintained only by means of a trustworthy cost-of- 
living index. Not orily would such an index have to cover the proper 
quantities of the most important necessaries of life, but the data o1 
which the index is based would have to be collected so quickly an 
the index itself would have to be computed and published so promp'!: 
that it would be still serviceable in judging the cost of living. The 
Korrespondenzblatt contends that the German official cost-of-living 
index fails in both these respects. It does not cover important ex- 
penditures of the wage earner which influence his household budget, 
such as car fares, insurance contributions, union dues, newspapers, 
replacement of household articles, taxes, etc. Taxes especially ar 
an important item, as the wage earner now pays 10 per cent of lis 
wages as taxes. ‘The number of items that compose the official cost- 
of-lhving index must therefore be enlarged. 

With respect to the collection of the data for the computation of t!\ 
index the Morice stindanstlatt recommends that the data should be col- 
lected weekly instead of monthly, as has been done hitherto, and con- 
siders that this should be done on Monday as the most suitable day 0! 
the week. The index could then be computed and published !)) 
Wednesday evening and thus be used the same or the subsequent 
week in the computation and payment of wages. It should be noted 
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that the trade-union federations had been informed by the Federal 
Statistical Office that such a weekly computation and publication 
of the index was feasible provided the collection of the data would 
be limited to 15 or 20 cities. The Korrespondenzblatt, therefore, 
recommended that the publication of such a “rush” index should be 
initiated on July 1. 

It was, however, pointed out by the Korrespondenzblatt that in 
times of such rapid and large increases in prices of all commodities 
a3 have occurred recently and are still occurring every week, even this 
“rush” index will not keep pace with the cost of living, for it will 
take at least 12 days before wage increases based on this index 
become effective. 

Assuming the weekly publication of such a ‘“‘rush” index of the cost 
of living as assured, the Korrespondenzblatt outlines the wage policy 
proposed by the General Federation of Trade-Unions as follows: 
~ On the day on which the Federal Statistical Office publishes its 
.ost-of-living index a wage rate corresponding to the cost of living 
shall be agreed upon by means of eolective bargaining. ‘This col- 
lectively agreed upon wage (Tariflohn) shall be considered as the 
basic wage and also as the minimum wage. The period during which 
this basic wage is to be in force shall not be too long, and when it 
expires the revision of the basic wage shall once more become the 
subject of collective bargaining. On each pay day subsequent to 
the fixing of the basic wage the basic wage shall be increased by a 
cost-of-living bonus proportionate to the difference between the cost- 
of-living index for the week in which the basic wage was fixed and 
that for the current week. . 

This policy would leave the fixing of the basic wage entirely to 
collective bargaining by the workers’ and employers’ organizations 
interested, while the automatic increase of the basic wage by the 
cost-of-living bonus could either be agreed upon by the central 
organizations of employers and workers or be made compulsory by 
law. It has moreover the advantage that it would greatly simplify 
wage negotiations, since such negotiations would be restricted to the 
determination of the basic wage. 

This proposal makes it evident that even the trade-unions are no 
longer advocating a gold basis for wage payments. They have wh 
parently accepted the view that gold wages would be a serious handi- 
cap to German industry as a whole by increasing production costs to 
such an extent that many manufacturers, no longer able to compete 
in the world market or to maintain their present domestic sales, 
would be forced to close down. German labor as a whole still prob- 
ably feels that employers could pay gold wages if they were willing 
to cut down their profits, but fear of further increase of unemployment 
and part-time employment at this time prevents more determined 
efforts of the labor leaders to realize their original demand for gold 
wages or even of wages based on a mean of the cost-of-living index 
and the wholesale-price index. | 

Gold wages, particularly if based on a pre-war wage level, would 
affect not only industry but the German economic structure as a 
whole, for payment of wages on a gold basis would mean that labor 
would be exempt from the general currency depreciation, and the 
greatly enhanced purchasing power of this group of the population 
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might have a marked influence upon prices. In other words a eo)|\- 
wage level would tend to create a powerful group of consumers bet ior 
able to meet selling prices and would weaken the consumers as 
whole in their constant struggle against rising price levels. 


Attitude of the Employers. 


HEN, during negotiations of the central trade-union organ 
tions with the large employers’ organizations, the fon 

broached their plan for a be he of the purchasing powe: 
wages the employers’ organizations at first positively declined ; 
consideration of such a wage policy. This was only natural, f: 
falling mark and the payment of low wages in a depreciated curre: 
have been to German industry’s advantage in postwar time. 1 
wider the spread between wage and selling price the higher is 
degree of profits. 

he employers’ representatives tried to show, with the aid 
voluminous data and charts, that wages had already been adjust 
to a gold parity and that in part they had gone even higher. ‘I’ 
even claimed that an adjustment of wages to the cost-of-living ind 
would result in a lowering of wages. After fruitless protracted 
bates there was finally appointed an equipartisan committee, co: 
posed of four representatives each of employers and workers, wi 
instructions to examine more minutely the problem of the stabili: 
tion of wages. 

In the sessions of this committee the employers’ representati\ 
no longer contested that an adjustment of wages to the cost 
living index would result in considerably higher wages. They 
serted, however, that the result of such a procedure would be 
need of more paper money and that the increased output of mon 
by the printing presses would result in a further depreciation of ‘ 
mark. They also contended that the adjustment of wages to the co 
of-living index would cause a rapid rise of retail prices, and that t), 
index would become known so generally that all prices would 
governed by it. Thus the workers would gain nothing from s: 
a wage policy, while on the other hand German prices would so 
exceed the world market prices and German industry be put out 
competition. The trade-union representatives pointed out that « 
other index would influence retail prices in the same way, and t! 
even at the present time the whole retail and wholesale trade ba 
its price beliciiatuaie upon the dollar-exchange index. ‘The « 

loyers’ representatives fnall y declined to accept the pee propo: 
the labor representatives, but offered to make a valuation of | 
basic wages in accordance with the purchase price of gold fixed 
the Reichsbank. When the labor representatives replied that 

old could be bought in the open market at the rates fixed by | 
Reichsbank the employers’ representatives declared themselv 
ready to use any other gold-wage standard or even the dollar-cx- 
change rate as basis for wage adjustments. This offer was declin«! 
by the labor representatives, for the reason that it would subje«'! 
wage rates to all exchange fluctuations and to speculative manipu 
lation of the exchange market. Since no agreement could be reached, 
the negotiations were broken off. 
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Negotiations with the Statistical Office and the Ministry of Labor. 


CUBSEQUENT to the breaking off of negotiations with the em- 
ployers’ representatives the trade-union representatives discussed 
with the Federal Statistical Office the new method proposed by it for 
computing and publishing the cost-of-living index. An agreement 
was reached that the data for the index would be collected weekly, 
on Monday, in 18 large cities and the index be published every 
Wednesday evening. It was further agreed that for the present the 
index would continue to cover the same items of expenditure as 
hitherto, although new items, such as taxes, cultural expenditures, 
replacement of household articles, etc., might in the near future also 
becovered. It was also decided that an equipartisan advisory council 
should be appointed from among employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives to discuss with the viatiotion! office all index problems. 
The minister of labor thereupon invited the representatives of the 
Union of German Employers’ Federations and of the central federa- 
tions of all trade-unions to a conference, at which representatives of 
all the ministries interested in the stabilization of wages were also 
to be present. At this conference the employers’ representatives 
were again asked whether they would be willing to agree with the 
trade-unions upon a stabilization of the purchasing power of wages 
by means of adjusting wages to the cost-of-living index published 
weekly by the Federal Statistical Office. The employers maintained 
the same attitude as in former conferences with the labor represent- 
atives, so that this conference ended without any tangible result. 


Attitude of the Reichstag and of the National Economic Council. 


HE attitude of the Reichstag toward the wage policy proposed by 


the trade-unions became known on July 7, 1923, when the Social 
Democratic Party submitted the following resolution on the problem 
of stable-basis wages: 


Resolved by the Reichstag, That the Government be requested to issue immediately, 
in accordance with the law of February 24, 1923, a decree providing for the stabiliza- 
tion of the purchasing value of the salaries and wages of all manual workers, private 
salaried employees, and civil service employees, in the German Commonwealth [Reich], 
the States, and the communes. 

It shall be provided that the contractual remuneration shall be brought into a cer- 
tain relation to the officially determined purchasing power of the German mark {wage 
index]. The contractually agreed-upon basic wage shall be increased by a bonus 
proportionate to the decreased purchasing power of the mark, and this decrease in 
the purchasing power shall be determined weekly through a wage index. This wage 
index shall be composed of the official cost-of-living index and of another measuring 
factor, to be agreed upon with the proper organizations, which expresses future price 
changes that may be expected during the week in which the wages become payable. 

1. These principles shall be applicable within the meaning oi the resolution, to 
civil service employees and private salaried employees. 

2. The purchasing value of social pensions and relief donations shall be stabilized 
in accordance with the same index. 

3. The proper authorities shall be ordered to consider as legally binding all clauses 
in collective agreements which provide for the stabilization of the purchasing value 
of wages and salaries. 

4. it shall be ordered that salaried employees in private establishments shall 
be paid their salaries at least every two weeks. 

5. Public contracts of the German Commonwealth shall be awarded only to firms 
which have introduced stable-basis wages for their employees, 
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The Center Party submitted the following resolution on the sam, 
subject: 


Resolved by the Reichstag, That the Government be requested to take measures which, 
in view of the progressive depreciation of the currency, will provide for a quicker 
and better adjustment of wages and salaries of the officials, employees, and manua| 
workers in the civil service and of the revenues of persons in receipt of social pensions 
and of other persons entitled to State relief. 

The interested parties shall, in accordance with the provisions of the civil service 
Jaw, come to an agreement as to the details of the procedure of adjustment. Th 
Minister of Labor shall issue the necessary orders for the adjustment of the revenu 
of social pensioners and of other persons entitled to relief. 

The Ministry of Labor shall be requested to promote the conclusion of such agr 
ment in private establishments and particularly to instruct conciliation boards 
support the conclusion of such agreements. The ministry shall also declare su 
agreements legally binding, provided that all other preconditions for declaring th; 
binding are existent. 

After a lengthy debate, in which all factions of the Reichstag pai 
ticipated, the Reichstag adopted the resolution of the Center Part 
and section 5 of the resolution submitted by the Social-Democrati 
Party. The other four sections were submitted to the cabinet for 
further consideration. 

After the problem of stable-basis wages had been discussed. by th: 
Reichstag it was also taken up by two committees of the National! 
Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat). The committee on economi 
problems and the committee on finance adopted the following join! 
resolution, which was submitted directly to the Government: 

(a) The gold accounting prevailing in the private economic system requires also 
transition to wages and salaries with a stable purchasing power. A determination 
wages on a gold basis can, however, be effected only when gold accounting has be 
generally and openly introduced in the traffic in commodities. 

(b) For the transition period the committees recommend a swift adjustment | 
wages to the changes in the cost of living on the basis of index numbers, The officia 
cost-of-living index is to be improved and published weekly in order that the dete: 
mination of the changes in the cost of living can be effected more correctly. It mu 
be left to the choice of interested parties whether the official index covering the who! 
German Commonwealth (Reichszentralinder) or the local or district cost-of-livil 
index is to be used as the basis of negotiations. 

The regulation and determination of the salaries of public employees and offici: 





shall be effected by law with suitable application of the above principles. 1 
he 

Change of Aititude of Employers. tiy 

HEN it became known that the joint resolution of the two com- “ 
mittees of the National Economic Council leaves it to the free a 
choice of the interested parties whether the official cost-of-living de 
index covering all Germany or a local or district cost-of-living index - 
is to be used as the basis in adjusting wages, employers weakened in a 
their resistance against the introduction of stable-basis wages. mn 
In accepting the workers’ point of view on the wage problem, thi ny 
employers’ associations were also influenced by the fact that seriou rc 
wage struggles had occurred, especially in Berlin, where the meta! " 
workers went on strike. - 
This agreement was concluded on the basis of principles drafted of 
by the Federal Minister of Labor, which, in spite of considerabl: re 
differences of opinion between employers and workers, were in the Kn 
main approved by both parties. in 
ap 
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Principles for the Adjustment of Wages Laid Down by the Minister of Labor. 


T! [i ag ms. pom drafted by the Minister of Labor included the follow- 
ing fundamental points: 


1. Collective agreements will, as hitherto, be the main instrument of wage regula- 
110n. 
2, Basic wages shall be adjusted to the currency depreciation in accordance with a 
cost-of-living index to be calculated from reliable price data from 28 localities and 
published every Wednesday. It is recommended that the adjustment should be 
hased not only on this cost-of-living index covering the whole country, but also on 
district or local indexes calculated in the same manner as the Federal index. For 
this purpose it is recommended that special local equipartisan committees should be 
formed. The gold standard, as measured by the dollar-exchange index, is not to 
be taken as the basis of adjustment; the exclusive use of the wholesale-price index 
ig also to be rejected. 

9. The choice of the index (Federal index, local or district index, or a private 
index like that used by the Berlin metal industry) shall be subject to aia agree- 
ment, as shall also the intervals in which adjustment to the index shall be effected. 
Further, to avoid an automatic increase of prices, adjustments shall not take place 

n the same day in the individual industry groups. 

1. The payment of wages and supplementary allowances shall be effected at as 
short intervals as possible and in the case of monthly salaries at least twice a month. 

5. The period of validity of collective agreements and the period of notice for the 
termination of agreements shall be shortened so that any amendments found necessary 
in practice may be effected as speedily as possible. _ 

6. The public conciliation offices or the conciliation boards agreed upon by the 
contracting parties shall be bound to assist the parties in drawing up wage agree- 
ments, and it an agreement can not be reached they shall propose regulation of wages 
by means of an award based on the preceding principles. Awards containing clauses 
relating to the stabilization of the purchasing power of wages may be declared legally 
binding if these clauses appear to be economically bearable. 

The above schems contains no provisions for compulsion, being con- 
ceived rather as general instructions to employers and workers and to 
onciliation boards by the Minister of Labor. 


Final Governing Principles for the Adjustment of Wages. 


HE principles for adjusting wages to the cost of living drafted 
by the Minister of Labor had been approved by the representa- 
tives of both employers and the trade-unions. It was therefore to 
he expected that they would be taken as the basis of all future collec- 
tive wage agreements, and that such agreements would be concluded 
with less friction. This expectation did not realize. In August the 
paper mark experienced such a further slump that it became practi- 
cally worthless as a medium of circulation, and simultaneously the 
development of paper-mark wages showed great differences, not 
only between mdicideel occupational groups, but also within the 
same occupational group between individual localities. Some 
occupational groups obtained a wage level which the employers con- 
sidered unbearable and which forced some of them to suspend opera- 
tion of their plants either entirely or partially because they could 
not raise the sums required for wage payments. Other occupational 
groups, less strongly organized, ited amy badly in the adjustment 
of their wages, and their real wages sank lower and lower from week 
to week. The adjustment of wages was also accompanied by con- 
tinuous disputes of employers and workers, which either required the 
intervention of conciliation boards or ended in strikes. Practical 
application of the principles laid down by the Minister of Labor 
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showed also that some of them were too vague or were unsui 
The employers’ and trade-union representatives therefore decic 
draft jointly a new set of governing principles for the adjustm 
wages. A draft of such principles was approved on Septem! 
1923, by the Union of German Employers’ Associations and bh 
central organizations of the manual workers’ and salaried emp): 
trade-unions. These principles are as follows: 


1. In order that the maintenance of the purchasing power of wages and the | 
rate of wages may be determined in a manner to which no objection can be n 
becomes necessary to separate each wage into a basic wage and a coefficien' 
wage rate in effect from time to time is therefore to be formed by multiply: 
basic wage by the coefficient, and is to be computed weekly in the case of : 
workers and either weekly or every ten days in the case of salaried employe: 

2. The parties to a collective agreement shall determine the basic wage for a | 
of from four to eight weeks, with proper consideration of the economic exige: 
both parties. This basic wage remains constant during the validity of the agre 
It expresses the economic situation at a given time and the business situation 
economic group in question. 

3. The coefficient used shall be an index based on a statistical investigation 
cost of living [retail prices], because the prices to be paid at retail for foodstu 
other necessaries of life determine the monetary requirements of the worker 
dollar-exchange rate and the wholesale-price bade are not suitable for this pu 

The selection of the index is left to the parties to the collective agreement. 
case of national collective agreements or agreements covering large territori 
index of the Federal Statistical Office covering the whole country will be most su 
as diversities in the local cost of living can be considered in the determination 
basic wage. 

In the case of local collective agreements or agreements concluded for a dis! 
is recommended that the index number computed by the Federal Statistical (©) 
for the locality or the district be used, or some other index computed in the sam 
by the parties to the collective agreement or by some other authority recogni 
both parties. It is important that a uniform index be applied in fixing th: 
rates of the different occupational groups of a uniform economic district. 

4. In the determination of the current wage or salary rates there shall be d 
guished— 

(a) The week for which the wages are being earned; 

(6) The date on which the index is determined and the date on which the w: 
is determined, the latter date, as far as possible, to coincide with the former; 

c) The date of wage payment; 

The week in which the wages are to be expended. 

5. As a matter of principle the determination of the wage rate shall be 2 
by the purchasing value of the wages in the week in which they are to be exp: 
In times of small fluctuations in the purchasing value there is little chance o! 
in letting the date of the determination of the index govern the wage rate, but in 
of heavy depreciation of the purchasing value of the mark this would result i 
siderably lowering the real wage. In determining the wage rate, therefore 
should, in addition to the index on the date of the determination, be estimated 
vance the expected increase of the index number during the week in which th: 
are to be expended. This advance estimate may be based on the movement | 
dollar-exchange rate and of wholesale prices. 

6. Whether this estimate has been correct can not be judged until the index | 
week in which the wages are to be consumed is available. If this index show 
the wages paid have been too high or too low, a correction may then be ma: 
adding or deducting the difference at the next computation a Waew. In o1 
sven soy! the wage accounting this differential amount shall be combined wi! 
normally determined or estimated wage, making one amount. 

In order that the wage bureaus shall not be overburdened with accounting, w 
payment of wages or payment every ten days shall be considered the only }) 
method. In times of heavy depreciation of the currency the above-indicated ad 
estimate will offset the depreciation. Several payments in one and the same 
shall take place only in emergencies, for instance, such as occurred during the 
weeks of A t, 1923. 

The preceding principles shall serve only for the period of transition preced!' 
creation of a medium of payment with a permanent value which can be used in 
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ble. e nts. The central organizations of both parties to the agreement are fully aware 
e wage problem can be solved only in connection with the currency and pro- 
, ; n problems. For this reason, they have formed a wage policy gig ep whose 
UI : shall be to sti idy the wage problem and to make proposa ils for its solution. 
L, | mmittee will begin its sessions during the coming week. 


es! Conclusion. 


ERE can be no doubt that the present economic situation of the 

German wage earner, be he manual worker or salaried employee 
‘ivate or Government employment, is getting steadily more 
ious. Although hourly wage rates running into several million 

ks are now being paid, the purchasing power of these “high” 
ves sinks not only from week to.week but even from day to day. 
depreciation of the German mark has been so rapid that even 
when wages are adjusted weekly to the cost-of-living index, as is 
nov being done, they can not keep step with the rise of prices. A 
metal worker in Berlin, for instance, earned between 90 000.000 and 
95,000,000 marks during the week ending Septe mber 15, 1923. 
According to the dollar- exch: ange rate for that week, these weekly 
gg gs Tepresent about 4.2 2 golc 1 marks, or a little over $1, while in 

1914, this worker earned 0.7 gold mark per hour. 

: present real value of wages in Germany indicates plainly that 
pet inaugurated wage police y of adjusting wages weekly to 
cost- of- living “index is a makeshift policy and will not endure. 

rmany’s new currency bill, prepared by Dictator Stresemann and 
financial and lanl experts, W i go to the cabinet on October 15 for 
final reading. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


Recent Minimum Wage Reports. 
Massachusetts. 


HE Minimum Wage Commission of the Department of Labo 
and Industries of Massachusetts reports a new order reguilat 
ing the employment of females in the manufacture of drig- 

gists’ preparations, proprietary medicines, and chemical compounds. 

Preliminary accounts of the steps taken to secure this determination 

appear in the Montuty Lasor Review for May, 1923 (pp. 148, 144), 

and August, 1923 (p. 117). 

The present decree is based upon the recommendations of a was 
board of seven members. This ead: found that a budget necessary 
“to enable a self-supporting woman to meet the cost of living ani 
maintain health” totaled $13.20 per week. This budget was accepied 
by the employers without protest, and the wage for experience: 
workers was fixed at this sum. The decree will become effe 
January 2, 1924. 

The rate of $13.20 applies to women 18 years of age or over wlio 
have been employed one year in the occupation. Beginners receive 
not less than $9.60 per week, which is advanced to $10.60 per wee! 
after six months. Seaccnimendy 1,800 women will be affect: 
the new order. 

This makes 17 occupations now covered by minimum-wage 1 
this being the secohd decree entered in 1923. The other wa 
revision of an earlier decree, affecting the brush industry, and _pro- 
vided a minimum rate of $13.92. Decrees fixed in 1922 were six 
in number, two fixing rates of $14, two of $13.75, and two of $15.50. 
Employment in bread and bakery products has been studied, 1\\ 
field work having been completed. An inquiry into the wage 
women employed in the manufacture of jewelry and of jewelry 
instrument cases, is to be made this fall. 

In the enforcement of the law, publication of the names of de’ 
quents in the newspapers is the only procedure of a compulsory nature 
in so far as the payment of wages is concerned. This was don 
October of the current year, the names of 3 paper box firms and 22 
laundries having been published. ‘The Boston Transcript some time 
ago refused to accept an advertisement of a delinquent, subjecting 
itself to a penalty under the terms of the act. The constitutionalit) 
of this provision was contested, but the lower court decided in favo! 
of the lew and assessed a fine of $100 against the newspaper. \)) 
appeal has been taken, and it is reported that the case is set !or 
hearing before the supreme court on October 11. 
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MINIMUM WAGE, 
British Columbia. 


THE Minimum Wage Board of the Province of British Columbia 

presents its fifth annual report, covering the calendar year 1922. 
The board reports a large measure of attention given to cases of eva- 
ions which have been brought to its notice, usually in the way of 

saving lower wages than the rate fixed by the board. Under the 

law this subjects the offender to a fine, leaving him also liable to the 
underpaid employee in an action to recover the balance as a debt. 
The board has undertaken to effect such recoveries in a number of 
cases, amounts ranging from $1.66 to $66 having been obtained from 
different employers. The aggregate is about $400. In practically 
every case payment has been made without legal action, on the inter- 
vention of the board alone. Indeed, settlements were thus effected 
in all but two cases. In these proceedings were taken, but settlement 
was obtained before hearing, so far as payments were concerned, 
though in one there was a fine levied. 

Nine orders are in existence, with rates ranging from $12.75 to 
$15.50 per week as a minimum for experienced workers. The appli- 
cation of the rate varies slightly, some orders specifying “‘ experienced 
workers 18 years of age or over,’ while others apply to “experienced 
workers of any age.” The last terminology is used in three orders, 
telephone and telegraph, fishing, and fruit and vegetables. What is 
described as the fishing industry relates to preparation for packing, 
elling, use, or shipment. 

The rate in the mercantile industry is $12.75, the average wage 
for the year being $15.09. In laundry and dry cleaning the minimum 
is $13.50, the average $14.51. Manufacturing, public housekeeping, 
and the fruit and vegetable industry have the same rate, $14 per week. 
In the first the actual average during the year was $16, in # second 
$15.98, and in the third $18.46. The rate for personal service is 
$14.25 and the average $15.33. Office workers and the telephone 
and telegraph industry have the same rate of $15, but in the first 
croup the average wage was $19.32 and in the second $17.25. The 
highest rate fixed was in the fishing industry, $15.50, and here the 
average of $15.56 closely approximates the minimum fixed. 

The working time cxtabliced is uniformly 48 hours per week, but 
in a number of cases special provision is made for emergency or 
overtime work. Time and a half is required for such overtime work 
in the telephone and telegraph occupation; in the fruit and vegetable 
industry the increase is but slight (30 cents per hour) for work not 
in excess of 60 hours, while for work in excess of that amount not less 
than 45 cents an hour must be paid. 

Employers in the fruit and vegetable industry claimed that the 
conditions pointed to a reduction of the wage rate, and hearings were 
held in May to consider the matter. It was found that the cost of 
living, based on a general average of the estimates, was $16.97 per 
week, while the order had been originally based on an average for 
the general estimate of $15.57 per week. After repeated balloting 
the conclusion was reached that no reduction in the $14 rate should 
be made, and it was continued. The manufacturing order has also 
been the subject of consideration looking toward revision, but the 
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work has been found so varied in its aspects and the problems in 
that no definite conclusion has yet been arrived at. 

Mention is made of the decision of the United States Su 
Court holding the minimum wage law of the District of Col) 
unconstitutional, inquiries being noted as to what effect this 
have on the law of the Province. ‘The answer to these ing 
may be given briefly: The decision does not affect us at all.”’ 
commission adds that “there is fortunately no ambiguity” as | 
constitutional authority of the provincial legislature to act in the 
Though there has been some agitation looking toward amendin 
law of the Province, efforts in this direction have not been succ 
up to the time of the publication of this report. The state 
concludes: 


Our act, like all other human institutions, may have its imperfections, but 
can be no doubt as to the enormous benefit it has conferred upon a class of th 
munity who, without it, would have no adequate means of securing for thems: 


living wage. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR. 





Trend of Child Labor in the United States, 1920 to 1923: 
A Correction. 





to 1923,’’ prepared by the United States Children’s Bureau and 

published in the September, 1923, Montuity Lasor REVIEW, an 
error In the figure representing the number of certificates issued 
in New York in 1921 necessitates the following changes: 

Table 1 (page 102). New York City: Column 6, substitute 38,888 
for 69,270; column 7, substitute —23.4 for +36.5; column 9, sub- 
stitute —16.4 for — 53.1. 

Page 103, line 6, substitute “three” for “‘four”’; line 7, omit “and 
‘ew York’’; line 8, omit ‘‘ New York and”’; sentence 3, substitute 
following: “One explanation advanced for the increase in 
certain cities and the comparatively small decrease in others during 
the ‘hard times’ of 1921 is that children who were able to get 
messenger and errand jobs were sent to work when their parents 
could find no employment.” 

Page 104, line 9 of text, substitute 16.4 for 53.1. 


l THE article, ‘‘Trend of Child Labor in the United States. 1920 
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Third Congress of International Federation of Working Women.’ 





HE International Federation of Working Women held its third 
$ congress at Schoenbrunn, near Vienna, Austria, August 14 
to18,1923. Delegates werein attendancefrom Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, and the United States, and fraternal 
delegates from Argentina, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Japan, and Rumania. The International Federation of Trade- 
Unions and the International Labor Office were also represented 
at this meeting. 

The agenda, among other subjects included the following: Interna- 
tional labor legislation, home work, family allowances, womens’ 
efforts for the promotion of peace, trade-union organizations of 
working women, and questions concerning the federation’s consti- 
tution. 

A report presented by Miss Margaret Bondfield, of Great Britain, 
dealt with international labor legislation and the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, with particular reference to the October, 1923, 
meeting of the International Labor Conference and the subject of 
factory inspection, which is to be discussed at the forthcoming ses- 
sion. 






















' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 31, 1923, pp. 7, 8; and 
press releases of Aug. 17 and 20, 1923, from the National Women’s Trade-Union League. 
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A resolution adopted by the congress declared that— 


The continued default of various countries in regard to the conventions is regret je, 
and the workers’ organizations in the different countries are urged to work jh 
greater energy for the acceptance of the conventions by their Governments. 

This conference of the International Federation of Women Workers plac. 
record its great appreciation of the work done by the International Labor Otic. 
It deplores the attacks which have been made upon the office, by various capitalis; 
interests, which are always against the social betterment of the workers and «|| 
upon organized women workers to take every advantage of this new machine fo. 
collection of information and the establishment of international standards. 

Nationally and internationally, there should be minimum standards of work, 
as the eight-hour day. The methods by which such standards are to be obta 
whether by trade-union agreement or by law, or by both means, should be d 
mined by the organized workers of those countries according to the economic and 
political conditions in each country. Therefore the International Federation «{ 
Working Women declares in favor of labor legislation for women in countries where 
the organized working women wish to use this method to improve the industria! 
conditions, 

This conference directs attention to the fact that the next International Labor ( 
ference being on the subject of factory inspection is of vital importance to wom 

Therefore every country is most strongly urged to send a woman technical ad 
to the conference. 

Following the discussion on home work, the congress concluded | 
request the International Labor Office to collect the available data o1 
this subject and to investigate the moral conditions of home work 

In the general opinion of the congress, woman workers shou 
become members of men’s unions, ‘‘ except in special cases.”’ 

The congress decided to open negotiations with the Internationa! 
federation of Trade-Unions at Amsterdam, with a view to organizi 
a women’s section of that body to take the place of the Internation 


Federation of Working Women. ‘The American delegates did no 
support the proposal, explaining their position in the matter 
follows: 


The American delegation is not authorized by the National Women’s Trade-Unio 
League, which it represents in this congress, to vote to change the as for! 


the International Federation of Working Women, which has from the beginning | 

a separate organization from the International Federation of Trade-Unions. America 
is in a different position from other countries regarding the International Feder 

of Trade-Unions, because the American Federation of Labor, of which Amer 
working women are members, is not affiliated with the International Federation 0! 
Trade-Unions. Any action taken by the International Federation of Trade-Unions 
regarding the proposal for the development of a women’s section at Amsterdam « 
be referred to the next biennial convention of the National Women’s Trade-Uni 
League of America, which will be held in June, 1924. 

Pending the action of the International Federation of Trad 
Unions at Amsterdam regarding the negotiations in question, tlic 
International Federation of Working Women will hold to its prese 
constitution. | | 

Miss Heléne Burniaux, a school-teacher, member of the Belgia 
Federation of Trade-Unions, is the new president of the International 
Federation of Working Women, succeeding Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
who had resigned. Mrs. Maud Swartz, the president of the National 
Women’s Trade-Union League of America, will again serve as one 0! 

. . . ys . . . . } 7 
the vice presidents of theinternational body. Miss Edith MacDonali. 
of London, of the Union of Women Clerks and Secretaries, was elected 
secretary. The headquarters of the federation will continue to ) 


in London. 
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Railroads—Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 
Express Employees—Wage Increase. 






effective on August 1, increased the wages of employees of the 
American Railway Express Co. and the Southeastern Express 
(‘o., as noted in the schedule of increases which follows. Requests of 
carriers and employees for changes in rules and working conditions 
were denied. 


[) etectir No. 1956 of the Railroad Labor Board, which became 






Cents 
per hour. 


Agents, storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, subforemen, 







SUI CEN LL Fic aGG ceo i sea Pens cetacs ve cevevcsedeecses 3 

' (es «chon ea wee eek es PEEL Ss eee a ee es Ube s ee aseecendecaesece 3 

On Wagon, automobile, stable, garage, and platform service employees... ....... 34 
. Messengers and helpers, messengers handling baggage and helpers, guards and 

d othed GER GEUVECS GURRIVOGS. . Bid ye Sead) «ASO Jo ccc cc ccc ciccecs 3 





All other employees, except those coming under the provisions of the agree- 

ment between the United States Railroad Administration and the Federated 

Shop Crafts, dated September 20, 1919... .. 2.2... 2... eee eee cece eee eee 3 

In the application of the increases so authorized two-thirds of the 
increases sel hour granted were to be immediately applied to the 
rates in effect on July 31, 1923, and one-third of the increases were 
to be used for the purpose of adjusting inequalities in the rates of 
uy as between positions or cities. Any residue that might remain 
lor a particular group was to be equally apportioned to all positions 
therein. 

The carrier members of the board dissented from the decision on 
the ground that the increase was not warranted by the evidence 
presented. A labor member of the board also appended a dissenting 
ae This member, although voting for the increases, considered 
them inadequate and objected to the maintenance of differentials 
between wages of the two express companies. He objected also to the 
failure of the board to give proper consideration to the question of 
rules and working conditions. A supporting and dissenting opinion 
was appended by the chairman of the board, who concurred in the 
decision upon wage increases but dissented upon that portion of 
the decision denying changes in rules. 






















Cap Trade—New York—Minimum Wage. 


UPON the expiration of their contracts last July, the New York 
~ cap makers, organized in the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ 
Union, called a strike in independent cap shops which had not al- 
ready settled with the union, to enforce three demands, namely, (1) 
the introduction of a minimum wage scale for all branches of the 
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cap trade; (2) performance of all operations by union workers 
(3) full payment for legal holidays to all workers of the shop why 4, 
employed at any time during the month in which a holiday occu; 
Satisfactory pearentere from each manufacturer to secure 
observance of the agreement were demanded. The workers 
their strike and practically all the indenendent manufacturers sj 
an agreement granting the minimum wage and the othe: 
demands. | 

The union contract with the Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ . 
ciation does not expire until next July. A joint subcommittee « 
conference committee of the cap industry, made up of representa 
of the association and the union, recommended, however, that th, 
association recognize the situation and introduce the minunum wave 
mito association shops on the same basis as that in independent s}i.\) 
The recommendation was adopted for the remaining period of {\, 
present agreement, and since September 10 the following week! 
minimum wages have obtained in the New York cap trade: Cut: 
blockers, and operators, $40; packers, $35; seam pressers. 
lining makers and trimmers, $27. 





Cloak Industry—New York. 


NEGOTIATIONS initiated at the instance of the contractors hay. 

been progressing for some time between the jobbers’ and con- 
tractors’ associations in the New York cloak industry looking towar 
the elimination of certain trade abuses, among which is the sending 
out of work by jobbers to the nonunion or social shops.t. The con- 
tractors threatened to strike against the jobbers. Although 
directly parties to the dispute, the union workers would be vi 
affected by such an interruption of work, and the union there!or 
took part in the controversy. The union pointed out the menac 
the existence and the spread of the social-shop evil, and the dany: 
of the revival of sweat-shop conditions. The contractors contend: 
that they were unable to bid against social-shop contractors \' 
were not forced to comply with union conditions. 

Conferences between the union, the contractors, and the jobbers 
resulted in the following resolutions, agreed upon by the jobbe 
association (the Merchants Ladies Garment Association) and 
contractors in which they declare their opposition to the social slop 
and state the measures they are willing to adopt to eliminate it: 

1. The Merchants Ladies Garment Association will immediately furnish t 
Joint Board of Cloakmakers Union of New York a full list of the submanufaciurer 
or contractors whom its members collectively give work to within the meaning 0! 
agreement with the union. Such list will be supplemented every week. Sh 
there appear upon such list the name of any submanufacturer or contractor 1 
contractual relations with the union, the name of the member of the Merc 
Ladies Garment Association giving work to such nonunion contractor or subma 
facturer will be furnished to the union upon request. No member of the Mercha:'s 
Ladies Garment Association will give work to a new submanufacturer or contra”! 


before ascertaining from the association that such submanufacturer or contra i! 
is in contractual relations with the union. The union obligates itself to furnish si’ 





¥ Discussion of this situation appeared in the MonTHLY LABOR Review for June, 1923, pp. 138-14! 
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information to the Merchants Ladies Garment Association, within 24 hours after 
request therefor is made, so as not to delay the member of the Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association from giving work to such new contractor, 

_ Whenever it shall appear that a member of the Merchants Ladies Garment Asso- 
ciation gives work to a nonunion submanufacturer or contractor as above defined, he 
siall, upon notice to that effect from the association, immediately withdraw his work 
rum such nonunion submanufacturer or contractor, whether in process of operation 
y» otherwise, unless the submanufacturer or contractor enters into contractural 
clations with the union, 

Should a member of the Merchants Ladies Garment Association be found giving 
vork to &@ nonunion submanuiacturer or contractor, the association will proceed to 
impose @ fine for the first offense under the authority contained in its by-laws and its 
acreement with its members. The amount of such fine will be determined with 
ference to the sum involved and shall be sufficiently high to offset the ad vantages 

price gained by the member through such transactions, together with an appro 
priate penalty. A second offense will mean expulsion, and in this connection the 
Merchants Ladies Garment Association will adopt any other measures in its judgment 
necessary and expedient to compel members to refrain from giving work to nonunion 
shops. ‘The proceeds of fines collected will be deposited in a fund to be jointiy 
administered by the union and the Merchants Ladies Garment Association and to be 
used toward the defraying of expenses incurred in investigations respecting the 
existence and operation of nonunion shops. ; 

i. The Merchants Ladies Garment Association, on its own motion, will investigate 
any or all of the books of its members to ascertain whether they are giving work to 
nonunion shops. The association recognizes that an emergency at the present time 
exists in the industry due to the claim that many of the members of our association 
are giving work to nonunion shops. For the purpose of preventing the giving of work 
by our members to nonunion shops, and upon complaint filed by the union, the 
privilege will be accorded a representative of the union to accompany a representative 
of our association, to examine the books of the member against whom a complaint 
has been filed for the purpose only of determining whether such member is giving 
work to nenunion shops. Such examination will be undertaken within 48 hours 
from the receipt of the request. The association, however, reserves to itself the right 
at any time to terminate this privilege accorded the union upon one week’s notice 
if, in the opinion of the association, the privilege is abused. 

5. The Merchants Ladies Garment Association will engage a sufficient number of 
additional employees to insure prompt disposition of all complaints made against its 
members and the investigations of such complaints. 




































Clothing Industry—Chicago—Unemployment Insurance. 





HE contract between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
Chicago Clothing Manufacturers to govern the operation of the 
unemployment insurance fund has now been completed. A_ pre- 
liminary agreement upon fundamental principles was concluded 
May 1, when contributions to the fund began. This agreement 
appeared in the Monruiy Lasor Review for July, 1923 (pp. 129- 
130). Following is the memorandum of agreement as finally adopted, 
together with the terms and conditions under which a contributing 


employee may receive benefits: 











AGREEMENT ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND. 






Whereas, an agreement has heretofore been entered into between the manufacturer 
and the union with reference to wages and working conditions; and similar agreements 
have been entered into between the union and certain other clothing manufacturers 
in Chicago; and 

Whereas, it is contemplated that agreements similar to this one will be entered into 
between the union and other clothing manufacturers in Chicago; and the parties hereto 
are desirous of mitigating the effects of unemployment; 
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Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual covenants here) 
contained, it is agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows: 

ArticLe I. The union agrees to use its best efforts to cause each of its members 
employed by the manufacturer (a) to pay to the board of trustees, hereinafter eo). 
stituted, for each pay-roll week, commencing with the pay-roll week beginning on 5) 
immediately following May 1, 1923, 14 per cent of the amount of such employee's waves 
received from the manufacturer, and (b) to authorize and direct the manufacture; 
to deduct such sums from the contributing employee’s wages and forthwith pay the 
sums so deducted to the board of trustees on behalf of such contributing employees 

The manufacturer agrees to make the deductions so authorized and to pay over the 
sums so deducted tothe board of trustees on behalf of such contributing employees. 
and the manufacturer agrees to pay to the board of trustees an amount equal to each 
such payment so contributed by such employees as and when such contributions are 
made by the employees. 

Art. II. All sums so received shall be held by the board of trustees in trust subject 
to all the terms and conditions of this agreement, and such sums and the income 
therefrom shall be held as a special trust fund, designated as the “‘unemployment 
fund,’’ hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘fund.”’ 

Art. III. Each contributing employee shall receive unemployment benefits from 
the fund, as hereinafter and in Schedule A, hereto annexed, provided. 

Arr. IV. No right or interest of any contributing employee acquired by virtue 
hereof can be assigned, transferred, alienated, hypothecated, or bartered away, directly 
or indirectly, or be subject to attachment, farnishment, execution, sequestration, 
seizure, or other process. The board of trustees may, however, pay any benefits to 
which a deceased contributing employee might have been entitled, to such person 
or persons as the board shall in its absolute discretion determine, and no heir, next of 
kin, legal representative, creditor, or claimant of any such decedent shall have any 
right or claim to any such benefits. 

Art. V. Neither the manufacturer nor the union shall have any right, property, 
or interest in the fund. Nor shall the fund be subject to attachment, garnishmei! 
execution, sequestration, seizure, or other process by reason of any claim on behalf 
of any person whatsoever against either the manufacturer or the union, or against any 
contributing employee. 

Art, VI. The manufacturer and the union agree at all times during the continuance 
of this agreement to keep such records as may be necessary for the proper administra. 
tion of the fund (which records shall at all reasonable times be available and open t 
the inspection of the board of trustees or its accredited representatives), and also to 
provide the board of trustees with such information and records as it may require for 
the proper performance of its duties, it being the intention hereof that there shal! be 
as little duplication of work as possible, and that the existing records of the manu- 
facturer and the union wiJl be used with a view of having said fund administered wi 
. the least ible expense to the fund, the manufacturer, and the union. 

Arr. VII. This agreement shall terminate on April 30, 1925, unless the same shal! 
be renewed or extended prior to that time. If a new agreement is entered into au 
any part of the fund shall then be undistributed such fund shall be transferred by the 

of trustees to such person or persons, or body, as under such new agreement 
shall be entitled thereto. 

If no new agreement is entered into, then upon the termination of this agreement, 
by lapse of time, or in any other way, the payments herein provided to be made to 
the board of trustees shall cease, but the entire amount then remaining in the fund 
shall be distributed by the board of trustees as unemployment benefits to the persons 
who were contributing employees at the time of such termination in the manner pr- 
vided herein, and subject to the terms and conditions hereof, to the extent that such 
terms and conditions are applicable, within five years from the date of such termina 
tion of this agreement. 

If the manufacturer shall, prior to April 30, 1925, cease to carry on business by 
dissolution, winding up, or im any other way other than by sale, merger, or consll- 
dation, and as a result thereof any of the contributing employees of the manufacturer 
shall be transferred to or employed by any other manufacturer who shall have entere'! 
into an agreement similar in character to this one, the same provisions, rules, and regu- 
lations shall be ng eum as are effective in the event of the transfer of a contributing 
emp ores during the period of this agreement. 

fter making provision for such contributing employees out of said fund, the re- 
mainder of said fund shall be distributed by the board of trustees by way of unemp|vy- 
ment benefits among members of the union actually employed in the industry 1) 
Chicago, Ill., the manner in which such distributions shall be made and the time 
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or times when they shall be made being left to the sole discretion and judgment of 
the board. 

It is expressly agreed, however, that the entire amount of such fund shall be dis- 
nosed of either by transferring the same to other unemployment funds created by 
agreement between the union and other manufacturers in Chicago, or by distribution 
as unemployment benefits among contributing employees in the industry in Chicago, 
within five years from the date when such manufacturer ceases carrying on business, 

A sale of the entire business of the manufacturer resulting in the continuance of the 
business under different ownership, or a merger or consolidation of the manufacturer 
with any other person, firm, or corporation, shall not be deemed a cessation of carrying 
on business by the manufacturer within the meaning hereof, but in such event the 
purchaser, or the merged or consolidated business, shall for all purposes of this agree- 
ment be substituted for the manufacturer. 

The board of trustees shall not pay any part of the fund to anyone other than the 
contributing employees, unless in case of cessation of business, as above provided for 
and the maximum amount payable to any contributing employee shall never exceed 
the sum of one hundred dollars ($100) in any one year, and at no time shall any dis- 
tribution of any part of said fund be made which shall, directly or indirectly, aid, 
assist, or encourage the carrying on of any labor warfare or controversy, or for the 
purpose of relieving unemployment which directly or indirectly results from strikes 
or stoppages of work, or arises out of any conflict or warfare between employees and 
employers, or their representatives, nor shall any sums at any time be paid or dis- 
tributed to any employees who at the time of such unemployment are engaged in or 
parties to any strike, stoppage of work, or other form of labor warfare or controversy. 

Art. VIII. If any law or ordinance is passed compelling the manufacturer to con- 
tribute to any Federal, State or vhamictnal unemployment fund with reference to any 
contributiniffem loyees hereunder, the contributions of the manufacturer hereunder 
shall be reduced by the amount which the manufacturer is compelled to contribute 
to such Federal, State or municipal unemployment fund. If the contribution which 
the manufacturer is compelled to make to any such fund is equal to or greater than 

he contribution required of the manufacturer hereunder, then the obligation of the 
manufacturer to make contributions hereunder shall cease, and in such event the fund 
shall be disposed of in the same manner herein provided for disposition at the expira- 
tion of this agreement. 

Art. IX. It is expressly understood and agreed that the fund shall never (except 
as hereinafter in this paragraph provided) be permitted to accumulate beyond an 
amount equal to the total maximum unemployment benefits which would be payable 
during a period of two years to all of the then contributing employees of the manu- 
facturer. Whenever the fund reaches such maximum amount the obligation of the 
manufacturer and of the then contributing employees to make further payments 
shall be suspended, but such suspension shall not apply to such employees as have 
not contributed during the period of one full year. Pav aieiits to said fund shall only 
be revived when the fund is again reduced to an amount less than the total maximum 
benefits which would be payable during a period of one year to all of the then con- 
tributing employees of the manufacturer. 

ArT. X. All funds contributed by the contributing employees since May 1, 1923, 
and the corresponding amount contributed by the manufacturer or which should have 
been contributed by the manufacturer from May 1, 1923, to the date of the actual 
execution of this agreement shall immediately be turned over to the board of trustees. 

Art. XI. Any questions which may arise out of the interpretation or performance 
of this agreement which involve, directly or indirectly, the interpretation or per- 
formance of the agreement between the parties with reference to wages and working 
conditions shall be determined solely by the instrumentalities provided for by said 
agreement, and such determination shall be binding and conclusive upon the parties 
hereto, the board of trustees and the contributing employees. It is the intention 
hereof not to affect in any particular the jurisdiction, powers, rights, or duties of the 
instrumentalities functioning under said agreement relating to wages and working 
conditions. ; 

Arr, XII. (a) The manufacturer and the union shall each appoint not exceeding 
three trustees (each to appoint an equal number), who shall hold office at the will of the 
appointing party. In addition to the trustees thus selected John R, Commons, of the 
University of Wisconsin, of Madison, Wis., is also hereby designated as a trustee and as 
chairman of the board of trustees. The number of trustees may be changed from time 
to time by the joint act of the manufacturer and the union, but there shall not at an 
time be less than three trustees, nor more than seven, and the number of trustees sha 
be at all times odd. The manufacturer and the union shall at all times each be repre- 
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sented on said board by their respective appointees, and each shall at all times |}; 
equal representation on said board. There shall always be a chairman of the board of 
trustees, who shall be selected by the manufacturer and the union, and who shal! 
be removable except by the joint act of the manufacturer and the union, Any trv 
may at any time resign from the trust hereby created by giving written notice of s 
resignation personally or by mail, addressed to the last-known post-office address of 
remaining trustees, Should any of the trustees designated by the manufacture: 
resign, become incapacitated, or unable or unwilling to act, or be removed, the 
cancy so occurring shall be filled by the appointment of a successor to be named by 
manufacturer. Should any of the trustees designated by the union die, resign 
become incapacitated or unwilling to act, or be removed, the vacancy so occurring s| 
be filled by the appointment of a successor to be named by the union, All trus 
appointed to fill any vacancy hereunder shall be vested with all the rights, pow 
and duties herein and hereby vested in their predecessors, Should the chairma: 
the board of trustees die, resign, be removed, become incapacitated, unable, unwil| 
or fail for any reason to act, then the vacancy so occurring shall be filled by 
appointment of a successor named by the manufacturer and the union, and if they 
unable to agree upon such successor within a period of 30 days, such vacancy sha|! 
filled by the appointment of a person designated by Judge Julian W. Mack ani 
Judge Samuel Alschuler. Until the appointment of a successor chairman of the b 
to fillsuch vacancy, the remaining trustees shall exercise all of the powers and perfor 
all of the duties of the board of trustees. The appointment of any trustee hereunde 
shall be in writing delivered to the remaining trustees, or their successors. [If all . 
the trustees designated by the union or by the manufacturer, as the case may be, shu! 
not be present at any meeting of the trustees, the trustee or trustees designated by i, 
manufacturer or union, as the case may be, present at such meeting, shall be entit|«/ 
to cast as many votes or the same number of votes as the trustees desiggated by ‘|) 
other pay present at said meeting shall be entitled to cast, it being the inten: 
hereof that at any meeting of the trustees, regardless of the number present, the trust. 
representing the manufacturer and the trustees representing the union shall have eq 
voting power. 

(6) All questions that may arise or come before the trustees shall be determined 
the affirmative vote in person or by proxy of a majority of the trustees. Such \ 


may be given in meeting assembled, or by a writing signed by the trustees, or by : 
majority of them, provided such writing is signed by one or more trustees designai (| 
by the union, and one or more trustees designated by the manufacturer, and s 
decision or act of a majority of the trustees shall be binding and conclusive wu; 
the parties hereto, the board of trustees and the contributing employees. Any tru: 
may act by proxy. Any trustee may call a meeting of the board of trustees by gi 

at least five days’ notice in writing of the time of poring of such meeting and ha\ 


a copy thereof personally delivered to each trustee, or by mailing the same, post. 
prepaid, to the last known address of each trustee. Meetings of the board of trusts 
may be held at any time, without notice, if all of the trustees consent thereto. 

(c) None of the trustees, other than the chairman of the board of trustees, s! 
be entitled to compensation hereunder. The compensation of such chairman s)i:!! 
be fixed by the manufacturer and the union, and shall be paid out of the fund. 

(d) The of trustees shall have power to employ at such compensation as |! 
may fix, agents, representatives, accountants, experts and attorneys, and such oi! 
appropriate instrumentalities to assist it in the proper administration of the fund «: 
to it shall seem advisable. 

(e). The principal and interest of the fund, except such amounts as shall be requir 
for current p shall be invested by the board of trustees in direct obligati 
of the United States Government, and not otherwise. All moneys not so invesi:«( 
shall be deposited in substantially equal amounts in two or more clearing-ho 
banks located in the city of Chicago, or in banks which are members of the Fed: 
Reserve System. | 

(f). The board of trustees shall keep true and accurate books of account and reco! 
which shall be audited by certified public accountants at least twice in each yc: 

(g) Each of the trustees shall be protected in acting upon any notice, request, « 
sent, instruction, certificate, affidavit, resolution, opinion, receipt, application, ©! 
other paper or document believed by him to be genuine, and to have been ma, 
pio g or delivered by the proper party or by the proper authority, or authoritics 
of the union or manufacturer, as the case may be, or ane penty or parties purpor'- 
ing to have made, executed, or delivered the same, and shall be protected in relyiis 

acting upon the opinion of legal counsel in connection with any matter pertain 
ing to the carrying out of this agreement. 
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h) Neither the trustees, nor any of their successors, shall be liable or responsible 
in respect to any action taken or omitied to be taken pursuant to any vote cast by the 
trustees, or any of them, or any proxy or proxies appointed hereunder, nor shall the 
trustees Or any successor or successors, be liable for any loss occasioned by any act of 
commission or omission done or omitted to be done in good faith by them, or any of 
them, or of any proxy or proxies that may be appointed hereunder, nor for the acts 
of any agent, attorney or employee selected with reasonable care by them, or any 
of them, nor shall any trustee be liable for any act of omission or commission of any 
other trustee, or of any proxy or proxies, that may be appointed hereunder. 

(i) The board of trustees shall permit the duly accredited representatives of the 
manufacturer and the union at all reasonable times during business hours to examine 
the books and records kept by it hereunder. 

(j) The board of trustees shall have the power and authority to make reasonable 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent herewith, to carry out the provisions of this 
agreement, and shall have the right to make and adopt their own rules of procedure 
and action. 

(k) The board of trustees shall be entitled to incur reasonable expenses, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this agreement, which expenses shall be 
payable out of the fund. 

Art. XIIT. Whenever the trustees or board of trustees are referred to herein, it is 
intended that such term shail include the trustees or board of trustees for the time 
being in office. This agreement and the terms and conditions of the trust hereby 
established may be modified at any time by the board of trustees, upon its obtaining 
the written consent of both the union and the manufacturer. 

Art. XIV. This agreement may be extended or renewed by the joint written 
consent of the manufacturer and the union. 

Art. XY. The trustees designated by the manufacturer and the union and the 
chairman of the board of trustees, from time to time designated hereunder, shal! 
evidence their acceptance of the trusts hereby created by executing this agreement, 
or a duplicate thereof, and by such execution shall agree that they will in good faith 
and in all respects exercise the powers granted to them hereunder. ‘ 


ScozepULE A.—TERMS AND CONDITIONS UNDER WuicH A CONTRIBUTING EMPLOYEE 
MAY Recetve Benerits From THE UNEMPLOYMENT FUND. 


(1) The contributing employee must have made contributions regularly during 
his employment; in addition, he must have been a member of the union in good 
standing since May 1, 1923, up to and including the date when he shall apply for 
benefits, or, if he were not a member of the union on May 1, 1923, then he shall be 
eligible for benefits after one year from the date of his first contribution. - 

(2) In no case shall a contributing employee receive more than an amount equal 
to five full weekly benefits in a single year; always, provided, however, that there 
shall be no benefit payment made hereunder unless there are moneys in the fund 
available for the purpose. 

(3) It is agreed that benefits shall be paid only for such involuntary unemployment 
as results from lack of work, and thai no benefits shall be paid to an employee who 
voluntarily leaves his employment or to an employee who is discharged for cause or 
who declines to accept suitable employment. 

(4) It is agreed that no benefits shall be paid or distributed for unemployment that 
directly or indirectly results from strikes or stoppages or any cessation of work in 
violation of the trade agreement now in force between the manuiacturer and the union; 
nor shall any benefits at any time be paid or distributed to employees who at the 
time are engaged in strikes or stoppages or who have ceased work in violation of said 
trade agreement. 

(5) A contributing employee who has voluntarily interrupted the regularity of the 
payment of his contributions shall not receive benefit out of the fund in excess of one 
iull weekly benefit for every 10 full weekly contributions in a single year. 

(6) In complete unemployment the contributing employee shall promptly register 
with the employment exchange, and such unemployment shall be deemed to begin 
on the date of such registration. 

(7) Contributing employees who are entitled to unemployment benefits under this 
agreement, and the rules and regulations adopted by the board of trustees in pursuance 
hereof, shall receive out of the fund unemployment benefitsat the rate of 40 per cent 
of the average full-time weekly wages of said contributing employee, but in no case 
in excess of $20 for each full week of unemployment. 

(8) The payments of benefits from the fund established hereunder shall begin no 
earlier than January 1, 1924, nor later than May 1, 1924. The date on which such 
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‘ademas shall begin shall be determined by the board of trustees, and bene: 
ereunder shall be payable only for unemployment occurring subsequent to said dat, 

(9) An advisory committee, composed of representatives of the parties hereto, wit} 
the aid if desired of an outside expert to be selected by them jointly, shall subm); 
to the board of trustees not later than October 15, 1923, or from time to time therea{t, 
if requested by said board, recommendations for rules and specifications concernin. 
records required to be kept by the manufacturer, the union, and the trustees, jp 
order to insure the efficient and economical administration of the fund. 

Said committee shall also submit recommendations before said date (and from tin, 
to time thereafter if requested by the board) to the board of trustees for rules and rex 
lations relating to the transfer of contributing employees from one manufacturer 1 
another, the return to employment of contributing emplovees temporarily withdrawine 
from the industry, the proper basis of calculating benefits in the case of short-tin 
employment, the proper reduction of unemployment or short-time employme; 
because of overtime employizent of contributing employees, the proper limitation 
to be placed upon the amount of weekly benefits to be received by any contributin, 
employee during any one season of unemployment, a proper waiting period betwe: 
the beginning of unemployment in any one season and the accrual of weekly ben 
hereunder, and other matters of like character upon which the board desire: 
recommendations. 

It is understood and agreed that the board of trustees shall have power to mak. 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the terms of this agreement on the matters 
aforesaid, but shall only do so after proper investigation and examination of 1h, 
recommendations submitted by the aforesaid advisory committee, it being the inten- 
tion hereof that before making said rules and regulations the parties hereto slial| 
have had full and ample opportunity to make necessary investigations and presen 
to the board the conclusions and suggestions resulting therefrom. 

In the event, however, that said advisory committee does not make its report on 
or prior to October 15, 1923, said board of trustees shall have the power, if it deems 
advisable, to request a report on any one or more of the aforesaid matters by th 
committee, or separate reports by the representatives of either party on said committ« 
by a day certain; and in the event that said reports and recommendations are 10! 
forthcoming may proceed to make on its own behalf any investigations that it deens 
proper and formulate any rules and regulations it deems advisable under the ci 
cumstances. 
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Commercial Telegraphers. 


Press Agreements——United States. 






f 


HE agreements between the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 0! 
America and the three press managements, Universal Service 
(Inc.), International News Service, and the United Press Associatio: 
were renewed on July 18 and 19,‘ with a uniform wage scale and gen- 
eral wage increase of $1.75 yes week. The vacation clause, whic! 
was in dispute, remains unchanged. The new agreement, retroac- 
tive to July 1, and to remain in effect for one year thereafter, appears 
below in full. It is national and applies to all three press manage- 
ments. - The schedule applies to the United News also. The Asso- 
ciated Press is not included. 


UNIFORM AGREEMENT COVERING UNIONIZED PRESS SERVICES !' 
UNITED STATES. 

First. That on and after July 1, 1923, the [the employer] agrees to employ in its 
day, night, Saturday night Morse and automatic leased-wire service only telegrapher- 
or automatic operators who are members of the union, provided said union can furnis!) 
competent telegraphers and automatic operators. 

Second. That right of seniority shall rule in all cases, ability and fitness being 
equal. It is agreed all persons working under this agreement are in line for promo- 
tion. Seniority shall rank from the date of last regular employment. Seniorit) 
shall not be retained for more than three months, on leave of absence, except in cases 
of illness or military service. 
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Third. Eight hours, tncluding 30 minutes’ lunch period and two 10-minute rest 
periods, shall constitute a day’s work on all circuits. Six days or six nights shall 
constitute a week. 

Fourth. Operators’ grievances shall be submitted to the district chief operator 
within 48 hours, with the right of appeal, either personally or through the committee, 
io the president or editor-manager of {the employer]. No operator shall without 
‘ust cause be transferred, suspended, or discharged. Any operator feeling himself 
uniairly transferred, suspended, or discharged, and disproving the charges made against 
him, shall be reinstated without prejudice and shall be reimbursed for all loss of pay 
and any reasonable and necessary expense which he may have incurred in proving 
his innocence. It is agreed that by operators is meant both Morse and automatic 
telegraphers. 

Fifth. The union agrees that any operator, desiring to resign, shall give the district 
chief operator at least 10 days’ notice of his intention or be fined or suspended or 
hoth by the union, such fine to be used to reimburse any reasonable ex pense incurred 
by the [the employer] in covering the position’ during the unfulfilled term of notice, 
and the [the employer] agrees that any operator shall be given 10 days’ notice of any 
suspension of service or 10 days’ equivalent in money or be transferred, railroad or 
boat fare to be paid by the [the employer]. 

Sixth. [The employer] agrees to make no additional! leased-wire contracts wherein 
the client paper Js permitted to employ the operator, nor will [the employer] sell 
its leased-wire report for distribution by any other news agency in the United States 
wiless the Morse or automatic scale of such news agency shal! be at least equal to that 
of [the employer|. 

Seventh. In any difference of opinion as to the rights of the parties to this agree- 
ment, the question in dispute shail be submitted to arbitration, the decision of the 
arbitrators to be final and binding upon both sides. Arbitrators shall consist of one 
person selected by [the employer], one selected by the union, and third selected by 
the first-named two. 

Eighth. 

ScaLE or WAGES. 
\lorse operators, day: 
Cities under 150,000 population... ......................... $41.75 per week. 
Cities of 150,000 and up to 500,000 44.25 per week. 
46.75 per week. 
Morse operators, night: 
Cities under 1003000 population. ........................... $47.25 per week. 
Cities of 100,000 and over 53.75 per week. 
New York and Chicago relay offices. .................- 60.25 per week. 
The following classification differentials to be paid: 
Relay operators, day Prk $7.50 per week. 
Full-time bureau operators, day. . - ’ 2.50 per week. 
Operators making extra copies outside of 
For each of the first two additional chent copies. . $1.00 per week. 
For each additional client copy .50 per week. 

It is agreed that one carbon copy for use of the [the employer] shall be made without 
extra pay, provided said extra copy shall not be requested from any one operator on 
more than three days in any week. 


Operators feeding pneumatic tubes $2.00 per week. 
Morse operators, Saturday night: 
TT IN OTE CP EPPO T CEP PP OEE Ty bored Peeer $8.50 per night. 
Relay operators 10.00 per night. 
Morse operators’ overtime: 


Day. Night. 
Receiving, per hour $1. 10 $1. 25 
telay, per hour. . . 1.35 
Machine operators: 
ay Se a i Oe a $34.25 per week. 
en an atin wn no meitpenmtas ans odedhe 4.4084 — 2 <dle« 36.75 per week. 
i i Lae, ..) teceaehas th ssahcae shan eee e8 6.25 per night. 
Machine operators’ overtime: 
EE o Riararecre le 4b} - Gul 54144 sd hdd 9 4 SHOES USIZLM - Vib so $0.75 per hour. 
a in he CRC AA RAAAnAeeen .85 per hour. 


Bonuses.—It is agreed that bonuses shall not be paid, and both parties to this agree- 
ment shall adhere rigidly to the scale accepted herewith, the present scale superseding 
all general and individual agreements. 
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Holidays, night.— Double time shall be paid for not more than one of the fo! 
national legal holidays during the contract year to full-time night Morse and 4\;;, 

matic operators: New Year's Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving |),, 

and Christmas, to be mutually agreed upon by the chief or division chief 0)):r3;,,, 
and the telegrapher. 

Holidays, day.—A full day’s pay for four hours’ work up to noon or for four }io, 
work beginning at noon, on Christmas or the Fourth of July, and overtime for ad 
tional time. 

Population figures.—Ayer’s 1923 Newspaper Annual population figures to , 

Ninth. Two weeks’ vacation with full pay, to be taken between May | and ' 

1, shall be granted annually to all leased-wire machine operators, except Sa 

night operators, of ove year’s continuous service. All vacations shall be 1: 

the time allotied by chief operators, or the operator to secure his own con, 
substitute acceptable to the district chief operator. 

Tenth. The [the employer] shall furnish, or cause to be furnished, to its | 
hers suitable typewriters, the maintenance of which shall be at the expens 
the employer] or its clients. ; 

Eleventh, It is agreed that in the case of staff reductions or the abolition 
»osition, the operator vacating such position shall have the right to the position |, 

y the junior operator in his chief operator’s district, providing that operator: 
ferring irom one chief operator’s district to another shall retain their seniorit, 
operator desiring to transfer to another district or to another position in the sa 
trict shall file with the circuit chairman and chief operators of his own distr 
the district to which he desires transfer, gene.al chairman and superintendent . 

ph, duplicate copies of a standing bid for the position desired. Any ojrai 
esiring transfer from one chief operator’s district to another shall have th 
seniority rights as ii he were already in the district to which he desires transi. | 
is agreed that in the event of the position for which the bid is made becoming «), 
the vacancy shall be offered to the bidder, by message on the wire, whose seniorit 
entitles him to first consideration. It is further agreed that his transfer shall be « 
tingent upon the ability of the union to supply competent operator to fill his p 

Twelfth. It is agreed that, office facilities permitting, telegraphers shall be pro yi 
with separate offices, having adequate daylight, heat and ventilation. 

Thirteenth. It is agreed that a complete list of operators in the service shall be 
to the committeemen by the superintendent of telegraph on May 15 of each 
showing the length of service of each operator. 

Fourteenth, This agreement shall be in effect for one year from July 1, 1923. 
seding all previous agreements and shall thereafter renew itself for periods of one \ «1 
unless either party shall notify the other in writing at least 60 days before the | 
said yearly period of its desire to terminate this agreement; except that: 

In the event of failure to agree upon a new contract on or before June 30, 1. | 
any succeeding June 30 occurring under a renewal of this agreement) this agre: men 
shall continue in full effect for a period of 30 days from July 1, during which time th 
points in dispute shall be subjected to arbitration. 

Arbitrators shall consist of two persons, selected one by the union and one | 
[the employer]. If the two persons thus selected fail to reach an agreement » ith 
48 hours, they shall select a third person, the majority to decide the points at is. 
Should the representatives of the union and the ithe employer] fail to select a 
arbitrator within 48 hours after having failed to agree upon the points at issu 
third arbitrator shall be selected by the United States artment of Labor. 
decision of the arbitrators having been announced, both parties bind themse|\ ¢: | 
accept or reject the award within five days of its simultaneous announcement‘. | 
union and to the [the employer]. 

It is agreed that the award of the arbitrators, when accepted by both parties, sh: 
retroactive to the original date of expiration of this agreement. 


National Telegraphs—Canada. 


HE commercial telegraphers signed a new agreement? with () 
Canadian National Telegraphs Co. on July 24. ‘The wage in- 
creases provided therein are retroactive to May 1. Outstanding 
features of the new agreement, according to the Journal, are as |) 












































1 












2This agreement appears in full in the Commercial Telegraphers’ Joutnai, August, 1923, pp. 240--! 
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lows: Average Wage increases of 38 per cent for electrical installers; a 
minimum for Morse telegraphers at all functional offices, of $110 per 
month; at all other offices the minimum will be $100 a month; all 
minimum Classifications of clerks are increased from $10 to $20 per 
month; automatic mechanics are increased from $12.50 to $32.50 per 
month; telephone supervisors and operators are increased $10 per 
month; routine clerks $5 to $10; ticker mechanics and operators are 
increased $10 to $20 per month; teletype operators receive $15 per 
month over the old minimum. 

The agreement provides further for cumulative seniority and the 
right to carry seniority into other departments. The 8-hour day is 
‘o obtain at one-man line offices. The ninth hour, if worked, is to be 
paid for at pro rata overtime rates. Relieving supervisors are to be 
paid the supervising wage when 10 days’ relief work in one month is 
performed. 





Street Railways—Detroit. 


PETROIT street railways are municipally owned and are operated 

by a commission known as the Board of Street Railway Com- 
missioners of the City of Detroit. Working conditions for platform 
employees were-determined by an order promulgated by the board 
on February 27, 1923, and effective on March 19. 

Platform men applied for an increase in wages of 20 per cent and 
for slight changes in working conditions. In accordance with city 
charter provisions—there is no agreement with the union—the matter 
was turned over to an arbitration board. ‘The board chosen consisted 
of Hon. H. J. Dingeman, Judge E. J. Jeffries, and Attorney F. D. 
Kaman. 
_ The award of this board, retroactive to June 1, 1923, was handed 

down on August 18 and is to be effective for a six-month period 
unless further continued by mutual agreement. It provides that 
the order of February 7, with modifications, shall remain in force. 
The modifications for the most part concern wages, which are in- 
/ creased approximately 10 per cent. The old and revised rates are 
' shown in the following table: 


NEW AND OLD RATES OF PAY FOR PLATFORM EMPLOYEES ON DETROIT STREET 
RAILWAYS. 








New rate per 8-hour | Old rate per 8-hour 
day. | day. 


Length or kind of service. ree ‘ _— 
2-man i-man {| 2-man | 1-man 


“ars. cars. | cars. cars. 
' 











First 6 months......... debut hit Apuits inks Contes, Ln A AS dels HE Wd $4. 96 5. 36 $4. 50 
OO i aura wants tN bist te dksiit Zink ond.dts cle Risiine be's i’b.ale 5. 28 5. 68 4. 75 | 
im Altes GRRE Ghd 010. Shade. a ek Sat. ous. 5. 60 6. 00 5. 00 | 
ee Owl CR80 jdlena sau t <0 dso. ge ae ee yee Oa eee 1,80 1.85 1.75 | 
hiss ere ae 7 a4. ods bobeoxno sed. 
1 Per hour. 
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The award provides that the new rates shall be paid on August 3} 
Excess of back pay for the period June 1 to August 15 is to be paid in 
Te pce beginning September 15 and semimonthly thereafte, 
until November 15, 1923, at which time the full amount of the arreay 
shall have been paid. In case an employee entitled to receive the 
arrears leaves the service, he is to receive at the time of his leaving 
the full amount of such arrears. This arrangement relative to back 
pay was made, the board states, to enable the street railway com. 
mission to meet the demands of the increase without embarrassment 
to other plans and programs under way or contemplated with respect 
to rehabilitation or other improvement of the street railway system, 
Other terms of the order of February 27, 1923, fixing working condi- 
tions for street railway men, together with modifications, provided 
in the board’s award follow: 


1. In all cases of grievances, disputes or subjects arising in the matter of trans 
portation involving the interests of operators, motormen, and conductors, where 
said grievances, disputes, and subjects arising in the matter of transportation and j; 
the operation of the street railways are presented by the employees through themsl\¢ 
or designated representatives and in case of discipline where an employee or en 
are suspended, dismissed, or otherwise disciplined, the employees shall be permitted 
to be represented in hearings before the officer or officers and/or Commissioners | 
the Street Railway Department by the representative or representatives of said em. 
ployees chosen by the associated employees. In case of failure of adjustment of said 
case and/or cases by or through said hearings, said employees may have such recurs 
as is provided in section 19 oi the street railway chapter of the city charter, providing 
for arbitration of disputes. 

The procedure in cases of arbitration shall be: Upon written notice to the Street 
Railway Commission by said employees in their associate character, through ther 
chosen representative or representatives. that arbitration is desired upon certain 
specified matters relative to wages or conditions of employment said notice shall be 
recognized and accepted as a sufficient initiation of arbitration. Such accepted notice 
shall contain the name of one citizen of Detroit, named by the said associated em- 
ployees, by their representative and/or representatives; who shal! be accepted as 
the authorized arbitrator in said dispute, and shall be so respected. To complete 
the construction of a board of arbitration the Street Railway Commission and or its 
representative and/or official or officials of said Street Railway Department shall 
within five days from the receipt of said notice of submission for arbitration, appoint 
one citizen of the city of Detroit to serve as an arbitrator. The two arbitrators thus 
chosen shall proceed without unreasonable delay to choose a third arbitrator to com- 
re and constitute an arbitration board to consist of three persons. Before this 

oard of arbitrators shall be su}mitted the subject and/or subjects to be arbitrated 
Said board shall proceed without unreasonable delay to sit in the capacity of a board 
of arbitration at such time and place as may be designated by a majority of the said 
three arbitrators, of which the parties to the arbitration shall have sufficient notice 
Before the said arbitrators shall appear the parties to the arbitration personally and 1 
through their representative and/or representatives, and submit to the said board o! 
arbitration all evidence and statements bearing upon the case. At the close of the 
hearings and /or hearings, the said arbitration board shall proceed without unreasonable 
delay to determine thereon and render an award which shall be binding upon the 
parties to the arbitration. The decision of the said board of arbitration shall be 
respected as the award which shall be observed as an adjustment of the dispute or the 
subject matter in arbitration. A majority award shail be binding. . 

The notice for arbitration shall contain a specification of the subject and/or su! )jects 
for arbitration. | 

In the matter of arbitration expense the provision of section 19 of the street railway 
chapter of the charter of Detroit shall be observed by both parties to the arbitration, 
and when exacted the employees shall provide sufficient and reasonable secunty 
designated by the commission to assure payment of one-half the arbitration expen 
by the employees involved in said arbitration. 

2. Beginning on this date the schedule and run guides on all runs operated by the 
department of street railways shall be changed and all runs made to conform as neatly 
as possible to 8 hours platform time. All time in excess of 8 hours in a run and all 
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extra work performed shall be paid for at the regular overtime rate. The overtime 
rate of pay for all classes of men shall be at the rate of 75 cents per hour. 

3. All scheduled week-day runs over 6 hours and under & hours shall be considered 
as regular runs and shall be allowed 8 hours’ time. Of scheduled week-day runs 50 
per cent will be completed within 11 consecutive hours. Not to exceed 15 per cent 
of all runs may be extended to exceed 13 hours in completion. Al other scheduled 
week-day runs are to be completed within not to exceed 13 hours. The execution 
of this section is contingent upon the department’s receipt of additional rolling stock. 
In the meantime the provisions will be carried out as far as possible. This section 
merely inaicates the ideal the Detroit Street Railways wishes to approach as soon as 
practicable.’ 

Runs under 6 hours shall he considered as trippers, and shall be paid for at actual 
platform time, except that no tripper service shall pay less than 2 hours’ time. 

. Sunday and holiday runs shall be straight runs not to exceed 8 consecutive hours 
Time served in excess of 8 hours shall be paid at the rate of 95 cents per hour.” 

6. [Wage rates. See table above. ] 

In all cases overtime work in excess of 8 hours will be compensated at the rate of 
7h cents per hour, except as herein otherwise provided. 

7. Changes in rates of pay will become effective on the first day of pay period 
following expiration of various service periods. 

8. Where a regular operator or conductor is assigned to and operates a night run, 
and is required to report for and operate a morning tripper in addition to his regular 
run, he shall in no case be paid less than 2 hours at regular overtime rate. Men whose 
runs terminate after 12 o’clock midnight shall not be required to report for extra 
forenoon work until 10 o’clock a. m. the following day. 

9. Time allowed for delays in excess of 5 minutes after runs are scheduled to be 
relieved shall be paid at the overtime rate, except in case of fires and unavoidable 
delay. 

10. Whenever the intervening time between swing runs and any of the consecutive 
runs amounts to 45 minutes, or less, such intervening time shall be considered a part 
ofthe platform time. Motormen, operators, or conductors, required to do extra work, 
tripper or special, following the completion of a regular service day, such motormen, 
operators, and conductors shall be paid straight time for all intervening time between 
the completion of the regular runs or service day until the beginning of the extra 
work, tripper or special service, and 80 cents per hour for all such extra work, tripper, 
or special service.* 

11. Regular operators and conductors shall be required to report at their respective 
car houses 10 minutes before the time scheduled for their runs to leave. Whenever 
reliefs are made at points other than the car house, and take over 10 minutes to go 
from car house to such relief point, they shall be allowed the actual schedule running 
time required to go to and from the car house and such relief points. 

12. Ten minutes shall be added to each man’s run to cover the actual time consumed 
in moving cars in and out of the car house. 

13. Regular operators and conductors, when required to report for extra work, and 
not used for such extra work, shall receive not less than | hour time for responding to 
such call. 

14, Where operators or conductors have selected or have been assigned to runs 
regularly scheduled, and portions of such runs are canceled, they shall receive the full 
time that the runs would have paid had the full run been completed. 

15. Operators and conductors shall receive 50 cents per day in addition to their 
regular compensation, while instructing student operators and conductors. 








'Relative to this section the award says: “It was proposed that certain modifications of section 3 of the 
said order be made, more definitely committing the Board of Street Railway Commissioners absolutely 
on the matter of the lapsed time to complete various percentages of schedule runs. From the testimony 
submitted we believe that the Board of Street Railway Commissioners are substantially complying with 
the letter and spirit of section 3 asit now reads. In view of the statement of the men’s representatives 
made during the hearings, andiu view of the testimony given by the executive heads of the Detroit Street 
Railways, we believethe two pariies involved are in substantial accord at present. In view of the position 
taken by the management of Detroit Street Railways, we shall expect the full spirit of section 3 to continue, 
and so far as possible and practicable, even a greater number of the schedule runs be completed in a total 
number oflapsed hours than at present.”’ 

201d rate was 90 cents per hour. 

#Old rate was 75 cents per hour. “It is the finding of the board of arbitration that, in construing and 
applying this section, the Board of Street Railway Commissioners shall be obligated to pay the excess of 
wages due to men who are actually on the pay roll of the Detroit Street Railways upon August 18, 1923, 
and shall not be obligated to pay the excessfrom June 1, 1923, toany who have left the service of the Detroit 
Street Railways prior to August 18, 1923. Any platform employee entering the service after June 1, 1923, 
who is actually on the pay roll of the Detroit Street Railways upon August 18, 1923, shall be entitled to 
‘receive the additional compensation herein found.” 
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16. Operators and conductors in snow-plow service shall be paid 90 cents per hi); 

17. Swing runs shall be made first out, first in, except where a change is neces.,; 
to prevent making a three-piece run, or to equalize time in runs. 

18. The minimum wage paid each operator or conductor for the first six mo 
employment, shall be not less than $80 per month. In case of absence from duty, i}, 
regular rate for an 8-hour day shall be deducted for each day’s absence. 


19. After 6 months’ continouus service with the Department of Street Railway. op 
each platform man shall be allowed a vacation of 7 days at full pay, each year. e 630. 
20. Vacations shall start on the lst day of November, 1922, and continue throw) and 0 
out the year, at the convenience of the service. 
21, All motormen and conductors shall have their respective places on their re: 
tive lines as at present on the board in accordance with their seniority and sh» 
entitled to select runs accordingly: The oldest man in continuous service havi 
right to the first selection; junior men having the right to select thereafter acco, 
to their continuous age in the service. When runs have thus been selected the) 
be held by the motormen and conductors selecting them so long as the schedu 
which the selection is made in is force, or in the event of the schedule not chanvi): first € 
in a period of four months, then the runs shall be reposted and each motorman 
conductor shall have the right, in accordance with his continupus age in the ser 
to make another selection, providing, however, in the event of a vacancy an exir; 32. 
shail fillsaid vacancy for not more than 30 days, whereupon the motorman or condi: \ be re 
beginning next in rank below said vacancy shall have the right to reselect their mins. there 
22. The commission and/or the street railway officials will treat with the emplv \ «+. do ex 
through the employees’ representative and/or representatives upon all matters ai sible 
grievances that may arise from time to time that are presented through the employs 33. 
representative and/or representatives. In case of failure to so adjust said mation he mi 
and/or grievances the said matters and/or grievances shall be subject forsubmissiv and t 
arbitration as provided in paragraph 1. In case of dismissal or suspension of any j)jai run h 
form man who is afterward exonerated, said man shall be paid for lost time. Petitii. be pl 
for reinstatement shall be made within 7 days from date of suspension or dismis=: tiona 
23. Any employee, operator, motorman, or conductor, who shall be elected to ser\; 34. 
his associate employees, in matters pertaining to the employment or affairs of sai be mi 
employees in their associate character in any respect as may be determined by «ai sickn 
employees as bearing upon the said employees’ employment with the said Dei)ji servile 
Street Railway, whose duties require their absence from the service of the Det) ji on sO 
Street Railway, shall, upon retirement from said service in the interest of said em) |: \- than 
ees, have their respective place without impairment of seniority in the em))\\ paid 7 
of the Detroit Street Railway again. Any conductor, motorman, or employee, placvd 3). 
in any other position by the Detroit Street Railway officials shall be reinstated 1. |1:- not re 
former position if, at the time of retirement from the said other position the Deirii arrivé 
Street ee officials should so elect. ness I 
24, Motormen, conductors, and operators, while in uniform, shall be given {« from 
transportation over all lines operated or managed by the Detroit Street Railway. note 
25. The Detroit Street agian | officials shall place in the office of each car hou-e »/ 36. 
the respective lines, an open book in which men can register the particular day or (\u\: of cor 
on which they wish to get off. The man who registers first for any particular day or 7. 
days shall have the first privilege; provided, however, that the representati.« e C2 
representatives of the employees 1n their associate capacity having business to do ivr signe 
the said employees, shall = entitled to get off im preference to others, and the offi: ix: matt 
in charge of the car house shall make a personal effort to so release them. Said | tence 
shall be dated 30 days ahead and no one shall be allowed to get off more than one Sui. 38. 
in three consecutive Sundays, providing there are other men who want to get off. case « 
26. When a regular man asks off and is granted leave before the board is marke 1), the e 
the first extra shall have the privilege of hisrun. Other extras shall move up in |: 39. 
tion. Men off duty by leave after doing part of a day’s work shall not be require! 1) sprin; 
lose the following day. A regular man on leave of absence shall not be require: | 40, 
show up before his regular reporting time on the day following such leave of absei: « of the 
27. All conductors must turn in their returns on completing their day’s work, #'\' Al, 
may count the amount of cash due the Department of Street Railways, as per trip ©!')), witne 
where one is used to record the number of fares and the amount of money collect, had 4 
over to the man in charge of the suboffice and receive from him a receipt indica':)< hnan, 
the quality and amount of cash turned in, also packages containing the returns. 15 mi 
t of Street. Railways shall have prepared forms of receipts in readine- «| dent 
all car houses so that the man in charge can write in the amount and give to the «! 42. 
ductor his receipt. by re 






















vv 
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9%, Claims for shortage shall be made to conductors within 14 days after the date oi 
shortage and sball be accompanied by the trip sheet for the day that said shortage 
was claimed. 

24, Schedules may be operated on board standing the day or days the selection of 
runs are being made by motormen and conductors; provided, however, they are not 
« operated for more than four days, and that Saturday and Sunday schedules shall not 
be operated more than one day without selection being made. 

3). Where schedules are posted for selection of runs, all motormen and conductors 

| operators will, in the order of their seniority, report to or delegate some person to 

+ in their behalf, to promptly make their selections. Any motorman, operator, or 

ductor not complying with this rule will be assigned to the first run opened, by 
official in charge. 

3], Where runs are changed or canceled due to the shortage of men or cars, ii sched- 
ile is posted and the runs are selected by the operators, motormen, and conductors, 
ihe men so affected will have the right to extra privilege in accordance with the order 
of the runs affected ; the crew on the first run changed being placed at their option, as 
first extra; and the second crew, at their option, having second extra privilege, and so 
on. Tas cee will remain in effect until runs are restored or are reposted or 
reselected. 

32. No motorman, operator, or conductor who is assigned a scheduled run shall 
be required or allowed to run extra trips or do extra work or tripper service unless 
there are no available extra men to do such work. Where regular men are required to 
do extra work such work shall be as near equally divided from day to day as it is pos- 
sible to so divide it. 

33. Where a man misses his run he shall be placed as last extra for that day. When 
he misses his run in the middle of the day he shall be placed as last extra for that day 
and the day following. When he does not show up within | hour after he misses his 
run he shall be placed as last extra for 7 days. When he misses twice in 30 days he shall 
be placed as last extra for 7 days, and after serving as last extra he shall serve 7 addi- 
tional days for each miss. 

34. A transfer of motormen, operators, or conductors from one line to another will 
be made only when there are unemployed men at the car house, which by reason of 
sickness or like causes or by reason of a demand for extra service to meet some special 
service condition, such as a State fair, circuses, or other special occasion, may be used 
on some other line. If men who are transferred in this way should earn less money 
than they would have earned had they remained at their own car house, they will be 
paid the difference. 

35. Whenever the cars are delayed so that a motorman, operator, or conductor can 
not reach his reporting place on time, no miss shall be marked against him, but if he 
arrives before his car goes out he shall be allowed to take it. This provision for late- 
ness in arriving in the car house shall not apply to men living within one-half mile 
from the car house or reporting station. Sickness will be the exception, but sick 
note will be sent to car house 10 minutes before the car goes out. 

36. All runs shall be put upon the schedule of a time of commencement and time 
of completion. 

87. When necessary to interview motormen, operators, and conductors they will 
be called before the superintendent of the car house to which they are regularly as- 
signed, except that where men from different car houses are concerned in the same 
matter, as in the case of collisions, they will be required to appear before the superin- 
tendent of such car house or division as he may designate. 

38. Uniforms shall be those as designated by the Street Railway Commission. In 
case of a change in the standard of the uniforms, one year’s notice shall be given and 
the employees shall have the right to purchase such uniforms in the open market. 

39. The Street Railway Commission will allow the motormen to furnish suitable 
spring caps to place on the top of the stools if they so desire. 

40. All orders posted at suboflices shall have the approval of the general officers 
of the street. railway within 24 hours after the same are posted. 

4\. Where men are required to report to the claims department, or attend court as 
witnesses, they shall be paid their regular rate per hour as they would have received 
had they heen operating their car. Such reporting shall in no wise work to their 
financial disadvantage. Operators, motormen, and conductors shall receive pay for 
15 minutes’ and 30 minutes’ time as at present upon being required to make out acci- 
dent reports, 

42. The provisions hereinbefore set forth will be in force until changed or repealed 
by resolution of this commission. Repeal or changes may be made to occur upon 
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reasonable notice by the Street Railway Commission to the employees or their desio. & 
nated representatives. Changes herein desired by the employees may be submitta) |e °2°° 
in writing by thesaid employees and/or their representatives to their said railway com. Je index 
mission, upon which hearings will be had upon 10 days’ written notice to the pers, FB 1923, 
suggesting said change or changes. It is understood that working under the provisions \ugus 
hereinabove set forth, the employees, operators, motormen, and conductors do jo; ook i 
waive any rights or privileges existing to them by the virtue of the street railway that 
chapter of the charter of the city of Detroit, section 19, or otherwise. higher 
js COT 
——_——~9-+o 0 BAnoth 
The 
Tripartite Collective Agreement in the Italian Sugar Industry. wen 
comp 
HE production of sugar is one of Italy’s most important eco. Ye"! 
i nomic activities. In mormal times Italy produces almost & rhe 
enough sugar to take care of domestic consumers’ wants. [ny JEP?!) 2 
the six months ending January 31, 1923, only a little more than 9,00) B® 
tons were imported, and it was estimated, on the basis of stocks on their 1 
hand on that date, that imports of 18,000 tons more up to July 3), Lac 
1923, would suffice to meet requirements. It should, moreover, be Regul 
noted that a considerable part of the sugar imported consists of cane F@°2"' 
sugar employed in the production of preserved fruits and other food J’ !° 
articles destined for export. lemp¢ 
In order to eliminate the chance of interrupted production arisins F*S° 
either from labor disputes or from speculative uncertainties attendant JB2°'P* 
upon the growing, sale, and purchase of the beets, two collective eee” 
agreements were concluded in January of this year between em- py th 
ployers and workers on the one hand and between sugar manufa- &, Ove 
turers and growers on the other. The principal provisions of these JB" *” 
two agreements are summarized below: wer 1 
nized 


Labor Agreement. 


PRELIMINARY agreement with laborers, both in the bee 
fields and in the sugar manufacturing plants, had been drawn THE 

up at Bologna late last January and was shortly afterwards v 
definitely ratified by representatives of the Association of Sugar JRiaw m 
Manufacturers (Unione Zuccheri) for the employers and by the Jeg, hi 
Confederation of Fascisti Trade-Unions (Confederazione delle (or- Rtv cov 
orazioni Fasciste) and the National Union of Sugar Workers (Si- JRear or 
ato Nazionale Operar Zuccheriert) for the workmen. the ex 

In this collective agreement the basic daily wages for field workers JRany ot 
and plant laborers were left practically unchanged from the preceding The 
year. In most regions the daily rate varies between a minimum of Jrelatir 
20.60 lire ($3.98, par) and a maximum of 24 lire ($4.63, par). In the JRrepres 
Venice district, however, the minimum daily rate has been fixed at JBed, 
19.50 lire ($3.76, par) and the maximum at 25 lire ($4.83, par). Bietic 
The agreement granted to plant workers a sliding cost-of-living JBmay b 
bonus based upon the retail food price index for Milan as computed The 
by the municipal statistical office of that city. To begin with, the JR coy 
bonus was fixed at 80 per cent of the regular daily wage rate. On JBkilom 
March 30, 1923, the cost-of-living bonus was to be revised in accord- JBlhis | 


seems 
1 From a report of the American trade commissioner at Rome, Mar. 27, 1923. near-h 
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ance with the variation which the average of the retail food price 
Ssndex for Milan for the three months January, February, and March, 
'/923, showed as compared with the average index for the three months 
‘August, September, and October, 1922. The agreement provides 
Pihat for every point by which the three months’ average index is 
‘pigher or lower than the three months’ average index with which it 
Fis compared the bonus shall be increased or decreased by 34 per cent. 
‘Another revision of the bonus will take place on November 30, 1923. 


The agreement leaves the fixing of piecework rates for plant laborers 


‘to negotiation between the managements of the plants and the shop 


committees (commission interne), but in case of controversy the inter- 
vention of employers’ and workers’ organizations may be invoked. 
The agreement also grants a production bonus of 1 lira (19.3 cents, 


'par) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds) of sugar produced. This bonus 
hs to be divided among the field and plant workers in proportion to 
itheir numbers and the number of days each has individually worked. 


Each laborer is to be given an annual vacation of six days with pay. 
Regular plant workers, moreover, are guaranteed continuous employ- 


ment during the validity of the agreement, which is to be in force for 
ithe year ending March 31, 1924. If the operation of any plant is 
temporarily interrupted, the permanently mayer workers on daily 
wages will receive pay during the cessation o 


work. Other workers 
not permanently employed will receive 50 per cent of their regular pay 
during the interruption, but their employment may be terminated 
by the management on 24 hours’ notice. 

‘Overtime work beyond the standard eight-hour day will be paid 
for at the rate of 20 per cent extra for the first two hours, and 35 per 


went extra for any additional hours. Except for special arrangements 
with laborers working on shifts, work on Sundays and certain recog- 
nized holidays will be considered overtime work. 


Agreement between Growers and Manufacturers. 


HE agreement between the growers and the manufacturers pro- 
vides that each sugar mill shall pay to the growers who furnish it 
raw material one-half of the price obtained for the sugar sold, retain- 
ing, however, 27 lire ($5.21 par) on each 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds) 
to cover refining expenses. The price thus paid is for sugar f. o. b. 
car Or boat at the mill or refinery. From this price will be deducted 
the excise tax on refined sugar, 300 lire ($57.90 par) at present, or 
any other taxes that may be imposed in thie future. 

rhe determination of prices and the settlement of any controversies 
relating thereto will lie in the hands of various bodies composed of 
representatives of sugar manufacturers and sugar-beet growers, organ- 
wed, respectively, as the Unione Zuccheri and Federazione Nazionale 
Bieticultori. In certain classes of disputes the minister of agriculture 
may be called in as final arbiter. 

The growers will be paid certain fixed sums on each quintal of beets 
\o cover transportation charges to the mills for distances up to 15 
kilometers (9.32 miles), beyond which no compensation will be paid. 
This limitation on distance for the refund of transportation charges 
seems to arise from the desire to have each grower send his beets to 


hear-by mills and not attempt to serve plants too remote. 
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On the request of the grower the manufacturer will make a «jj. 
vator’s loan of 500 lire ($96.50 par) for each hectare (2.47 4, res) 
planted with beets, on which the interest rate will be 5 per cen: 

Deliveries of beets to the mills are to take place regularly, and jy; 
begin not later than August 1. Mill operators, on their par 


bound to accept deliveries on and after that date. Payments {,, 
beets delivered will be made to the growers every week, deductins 
installment repayments of the cultivators’ loans, if any have bee 
made. Every grower has the right to receive from the mill 45 (yin. 
tals (9,921 pounds) of fresh palp. for every 100 quintals (22 (44 
pounds) of beets delivered to it. The grower may claum 35 of thes: 

45 quintals of pulp without payment, but for the remaining 10 qui. T 
tals he must pay the market price. If he does not draw the 35 quin- 

tals of pulp to which he has a claim free of charge, he may in ther .,, 
place claim 0.20 lira (3.9 cents par) on every quintal he has deliy ere and 
to the mill. hy 
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Employment in Selected Industries in September, 1923. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports as to the 

% volume of employment in September, 1923, ste 6,930 repre- 

sentative esta beamed in 51 manufacturing industries, cover- 

ing 2,352,516 employees, whose total earnings during one week in 
September were $61,507,092. 

The same establishments in August reported 2,352,945 employees 
and total pay rolls of $61,436,603. Therefore, in September, as 
shown from these unweighted figures for 51 industries combined, 
there was practically no change in employment or earnings as com- 
pared with August. The exact differences were: a decrease of 429 
employees, or less than one-fiftieth of 1 per cent; an increase of 
$70,489, or one-tenth of 1 per cent in total amount paid in wages; 
and an increase of 4 cents in average weekly earnings. 

However, while the season of vacations, inventories, and general 
repairs is over, the number of employees has not yet returned to the 
level of the June report, an unweighted chain index reading: June, 
100; July, 98.2; August, 98; and September, 98. 

Comparing data from identical establishments for August and 
September, increases in employment are shown in 25 of the 51 
industries and increases in the amount paid in wages in 35 industries. 

Considering the industries by groups, increases in employment are 
shown in the food industries, textiles, tobacco, vehicles, and metal 
products other than iron and steel, while slight decreases appear in 
the iron and steel group, lumber, leather, paper, chemicals, stone, 
clay, and glass, and miscellaneous industries. Increases in earnings 
ppoas in all groups except iron and steel, leather, and vehicles. 

‘he greatest increase in employment (23.4 per cent) was in the 
machine-tools industry, but this was largely due to a resumption of 
work im some large establishments after the annual vacation. The 
confectionery and ice-cream and fertilizer industries each gained 
over 13 per cent; stamped ware and cigars, over 5 per cent; and 
sugar refining, women’s clothing, and stoves, over 3 per cent. 

he greatest decrease in employment (6.2 pe cent) was in the 
carriages and wagons industry, followed by the rubber boots and 
shoes, the automobile tires, and the agricultural implements indus- 
tries (5.9, 4.8, and 4.6 per cent, respectively), and steel shipbuilding 
and the paper and pulp industries, each 3 per cent. 

The greatest increases in pay-roll totals were 20.8 per cent in the 
machine-tools industry, 18 per cent in the fertilizer industry, 12 per 
cent each in confectionery and ice cream and cigars and cigarettes, 
and over 9 per cent each in sugar refining, stoves, steel shipbuilding, 
and rubber boots and shoes. 
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The greatest decreases in-pay-roll totals were 10.8 per cent in the 

clothing industry, 7.6 per cent in the carriage and wagon 
per cent in the agricultwra| 
s clothing industries. 


wom en's 


industry, and from 4.4 per cent to 3.8 
implements, automobile tires, and men’s 
hirty-nine of the 51 industries show increased per capita exrn- 

ings in September as compared with 25 in August Mid 


in July. 


For convenient reference the latest figures available pelating to 
officials, on class I 1 


MONTHLY LABOR 


all employees, excluding executives an 


roads, drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are 


REVIEW. 


given "at the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 


WEEK IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


d only 10 





Industry. 





Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 
) rent and ice cream 


arpet 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


and steam and hot- 
water — apparatus 
Stoves . 


Pa — | 
— an 
r SP 
Printing’ book and job 





oan, ‘and allied pr products: 


Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 

Stone, ~ 99 and ~ products: 
Cement 


Glass 
Metal products, other than iron and | 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Tobacco manufactures 

Tobacco: Chewing as ee et 

Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes. . 


1 Increase of less than one-tenth si 1 per cent. 


29 
160 


‘Number on pay roll. 





Aug. 


Sept. 


Per 


| Amount of pay roll. 


| cent of |\———- 


| change. 
| 


Aug. 


Sept. 








92, 050 
13, 751 
14, 030 
35, 272 


8,793 


137, 624 
70, 616 
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92, 519 | 

15, 617 | 

M4, 033 | 
5, 109 | 


9, 136 | 


139, 298 
69, 822 
50, 328 
61, 368 
20, 132 
24’ 588 
57, 444 
22° 572 
14, 969 
11) 439 


216, 842 
16, 181 





145, 681 
22; 496 
11, 749 


35, 971 
15, 960 


71, 735 
25, 901 
38, 364 


25, 004 
88, 974 
49, 216 
15, 249 


24, 835 
41; 884 


15, 745 
8, 844 
52,990 


22, 118 
4,721 
11) 784 
24 166 
13, 865 


3, 641 





30, 653 


+0.5 
+13. 6 
@) 


+3.9 


+1.2 
—1.1 


—1. 


rmbt 


4 ty 
+ ot. Bb 


| 
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$2, 233, 588 
275, 531 
352, 833 
901, 129 


253, 251 


| 2,350,918 
1) 101; 750 


' 046, 885 
1 440, 148 
539, 248 
525, 457 
1, 457, 336 
311, 245 
394, 554 
242) 364 


6, 385, 773 
442, 251 


4, 261, 333 
563, 711 
272, 475 


1, 029, 106 
395, 926 


1, 458, 547 
637, 730 
852, 652 


614, 064 
1, 992, 353 


1, 290,758 
293, 682 
767,710 

1,497) 9L1 


400, 010 
143, 480 
1 , 684, 007 


637, 403 
298; 111 
607, 918 


282, 272 


54, 003 
478, 541 





$2, 277, 763 | 
310, 023 | 


359, 295 
934, 865 


338, 731 
351, 767 


247, 253 | 


6, 239, 183 
433, 789 


4, 239, 830 | 


1, 982, 160 


1, 268, 605 | 


301, 366 
826, 031 
1, 531; 073 


404, 078 
169, 544 
1, 694, 563 


652, 882 
633, 338 
301,071 
609, 269 


306, 416 


55, 374 
537, 241 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1923—Concluded. 








» Number on pay roll.| | Amount of pay roll. 
Estab- PS Per | teat pant: Per 
Industry. lish- | —-| cent of || aces iene cent of 


i ; 
ments.| Aug. | Sept. change. || Aug. Sept. change. 





——— — | - iandin 


Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles : LS4 | 2,091 | 275,328 SF 9,135,347 |$8, 870,612 
Carriages and wagons. ..........-.-. 38 | , 803 | 2 628 ‘ 59, 968 | 55 420 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 

tric-railroad 9 | 7,132 17, 501 .2 94. 084 492, 475 | 

Car building and repairing, steam- | 

railroad 256 70,431 | 168, : 940, 803 | 4. BO5. 331 

Misccllaneous industries: 

Agriculturalimplements 70 | t | 19, : 35, 985 511, 479 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies. ........-..--.-...- | 96,086) 97 .6| 2,680,111 | 2.681.151) © 

Pianos an bid 7,2 +2.3| 191,635 | 207,558 








Rubber boots and shoes ,077 | 10, 4: 264,630 | 288, 816 
Automobile tires : 36, 137 34, .8 | 1,016, 958 | 77, 468 | ! 
Shipbuilding, steel | 32] 27,441] 26,4 .1| 706,358 | 771,301} 49.2 








‘ July 15, 1 1, 938, 281 2 254,794,416 
ai 1 Cc , “ , ’ ; Py 
Railroads, Class Har ust 15, 1923..'....... 1, 957, 055 +1.0 | 2 263, 145,797 








i Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Reports for a comparison of data between September, 1923, and 
September, 1922, are available from 2,993 establishments in 43 
industries. 

These reports from identical establishments show an increase in 
the 12 months of 10.6 per cent im the number of employees, an 
increase of 20.5 per cent in the total amount paid in wages, and an 
increase of 8.9 per cent in average weekly earnings. 

Considering the industries by groups, 10 of the 12 groups show 
increases in employment, ranging from 2 per cent in the miscellaneous 
group to 24.3 per cent in the iron and steel group, while 11 groups 
show increased pay rolls, the range being from 1.3 per cent in the 
metal products other than iron and steel group, to 43.2 per cent in 
the iron and steel group. The tobacco group shows decreased pay 
rolls of 5.1 per cent. 

Thirty-two of the 43 industries show increased employment, while 
38 show increased pay rolls. 

The greatest increases in employees in the year were 36.8 per cent 
in steam-railroad car building and repairing, 31.9 per cent in foundries 
and machine shops, followed by pianos and organs, iron and steel, 
and electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, each 23 per cent 
or over, and automobiles, iardirkte, and slaughtering and meat 
packing, each 13 per cent or over. 

The one great decrease in employees was 31.5 per cent in the 
automobile tire industry. 

The greatest increases in pay-roll totals were 52.3 per cent in 
foundries and machine shops, 45.4 per cent in steam railroad car 
building and repairing, 43.2 per cent in electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies, and 41.3 per cent in the iron and steel industry. 

The one great decrease in pay-roll totals was 27.7 in the auto- 
mobile tire industry, followed by 12.1 per cent in the women’s 
clothing industry. 
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Number on pay roll. 
Estab- 
Industry. a | a i. 
ments.| ne , 
| “Tope. 1903” 
Pees + adres products: = = 7 

aughtering and meat packing. ... ¥ , 38 
Flour...... : Rae. hte ott 35 4, 889 5, 105 
| Ad ORIEL 64. 985 60 9, 371 10, 240 

Textiles and their products: 
SL +0. .ctesnspesodl sche 119 84, 420 87, 992 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 123 43, 070 42, 907 
ER SR aS - pA 107 32, 723 35, 623 
Weelas a eo aa 100 41,204 44, 060 
Ne a nds gna > cede bE ek da 17 14, 923 16, 144 

eing and finishing textiles... ..- 27 15, 425 15, 052 

Clothing, men’s..........-.......- 115 40, 445 42, 030 
Shirts and collars................- 68 20, 669 20, 462 
Clothing, women’s...............- 73 9, 430 9, 640 
Millinery and lace goods........... 15 2, 590 2, 507 

Iron and steel and their products: 
dn cn a aanaaneeckhoancs 126 | 142,561 | 176,072 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

SE, ano RAit Aieindliip sean ceeydbolnd 157 | 62,089 81,921 
Rg aa eR RR ate 17 14,781 16, 761 
ee 21 6, 074 5, 610 

Lumber and its remanufactures: 
Lumber, sawmills................. 151 50, 704 56, O41 
Lumber, millwork...............- - a ao - fo 
WOBMAGUIGD. |. . 35 ipidentcnd cesnes - <4 A q 
Leather and finished products: 
MPMI ells Bs st. 0b 106 23, 360 22, 992 
Boots and shoes, not including 
Pp ae Ee noe 120 72,214 75, 434 
‘aper an inting: 

SE EE UIE. cc cc cncccccces et 98 31, 514 32, 347 
Paper boxes.............-........- 52 9,114 9, 676 
Printing, book and job............ 80 , 053 15, 012 
Printing, ne WG e254. 5. o4 25,119 26 , 866 

Chemicals and allied products: 
NE EEE - meaerpees 26 8, 354 8, 593 
ly”, SE ee os ee ree me 19 2, 300 2,359 
Petroleum refining ...............-. 29 40,010 44, 216 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Baik Ce ae Te | 12, a 13, $i 

PE eS al eet F 5, 

Gheehé. 2) kv. 2506. 0.1. 63 | 16,763 | 18,714 
Motel products other than iron and 
Stamped and enameled ware...... 12 5, 485 5, 432 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking... 7 1,312 1,317 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes....| 100 24, 077 22, 872 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
PS Bi id co pocccocccenewe 113 177,965 | 202,716 
Carri and wagons.............. 17 1, 666 | 1,572 
Car g and repairing, steam- 
I hn oi ike asp pease’ 4 102 57, 633 78, 861 
Miscellaneous industries: 
cultural implements. ......... 46 15, 769 17, 557 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and — os Sh Sd. oae'dd shh) 77 61, 236 75, 386 
Pianos and organs................- 10 3, 657 4, 541 
Automobile tires .................. 55 45,111 30, 901 
Shipbuilding, steel................ 18 16, 926 17, 154 


Angust 15, 1922.. 
Railroads, Class I m Aueust 18) 1923 





Per 


cent of || _ 


change. 


-+ 13.0 
+44 
+9.3 


+4.2 
—0.4 
+8.9 
+6.9 
+8.2 
—2.4 
+3.9 
—1.0 
+2.2 
—3.2 


+23. 5 


+3L9 
+13. 4 | 
—7.6 


+10. 5 
+3.6 
+6.0 


t 
o 





- 


wg SNN NOSN 
Aano ooo SWwHO w 


H 197,675 
| 42,502 
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RISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 
SaePen WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


Amount of pay roll. | 


Sept., 
1922. 


$1,793, 772 
123, 481 
249, 221 


1, 346, 798 


292) 103 
58, 035 

3, 554, 337 
1, 637, 851 
312, 562 
152) 342 
889, 413 
331,877 
409; 408 
505, 809 
1, 626, 528 
746, 050 
190, 266 
514,418 


’ 


1, 403, 744 
288, 365 
146, 542 
355, 383 
127,916 


20,2314 
431,085 


5,364,367 
36, 553 


? 


|| 1,579, 946 


366,313 


1, 448, 781 
98, 554 
1, 235, 870 
409, 489 





Sept., 
1923. 


$2, 221, 662 
130, 912 
289) 406 


1, 569, 159 
757, 222 
764, 151 

1, 063, 718 
441, 331 
349, 291 

1, 093, 371 
311, 580 
256, 757 

56, 711 


5, 022, 861 
2, 493, 992 
421, 427 
161, 025 
1, 110, 742 


369, 285 
465, 2: 





568, 429 | 
1,716, 500 | 


836, 544 
208, 129 
520, 066 
994, 860 

7 
47, 294 
1, 419, 415 


363, 561 


152, 276 | 


449, 936 


129, 615 


24, 426 | 


403, 838 


6, 466, 279 | 
35, 545 


2, 297, 976 
463, 960 


2, 074, 271 
135, 053 
893; 387 


526, 491 




















1 219, 414, 331 
1 263, 145,797 











1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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Per capita earnings increased in September as compared wit! 
oor in 39 of the 51 industries considered, rubber boots and shoves 
” Th 


teel shipbuildi 


leading with 16 and 12.7 per cent, respective!y. 


_ the women’s clothing industry showed a decrease of 13.9 per cent 
im per capita earnings, the next greatest decreases being 4 per cent 
in the automobile industry and 3.5 per cent in men’s clothing. 
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Comparing per capita 7 in September, 1923, with those in 
September, 1922, increases are found in all but 4 of the 43 industries 
for which data are available, steel shipbuilding leading with an 
increase of 26.9 per cent, followed by chewing and smoking tobacco 
with 19.8 per cent, hardware with 18.9 per cent, brick and tile with 
16.7 per cent, electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies with 16.4 
per cent, silk goods with 16.1 per cent, and foundries and machine- 
shop products with 15.4 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS—SEPTEMBER, 1923, WITH AUGUST, 1923, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1923, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1922. 





| 
Per cent change, Per cent change, 
September, September, 
1923, compared 1923, compared 
with— with— 





Industry. 








Boots and shoes, rubber | Paper and pulp 
Shipbuilding, steel 2. 26. Chemicals 
Shirts and collars , , Hardware 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes... .! : ee eer re 


Printing, book and job 
Brick and tile 


Pianos and organs................ . ‘ i ciakhwedmsees Woe sass 
Sugar refining, not including beet Pottery 

suga 5.7 Printing, newspapers............-. 

Agricultural implements 





I 
Lumber, sawmills...... ~~ oy 
Boots and shoes, not including 


Confectionery and ice cream 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 

Carriages and wagons 

Iron and steel 

Structural ironwork 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
GS. 5 4s dccccboows ss os 

Machine tools 

Car building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad 

Clothing, men’s 

PAS te eo 40h 0 <capcccccc es —4, 

Clothing, women’s —13. 


Carpets 

Woolen goods 

Petroleum refining 
{SS Se Se hs. 
Stamped and enameled ware.... 
Millinery and lace goods | 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 
Leather 


+i! 


+- 
_ 
co Am OO Crwe OD OWN cr 


Pee NPPPPHP Yo my 
FF SFP rNF er 


CO HoNIAOWOOOW mor oe 








Tobacco: Chewing andsmoking. . -! 
Silk goods 
Slaughtering and meat packing..-. 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 





rtttettetttttt 


+ttee ty 





a 








Reports as to operating basis in September were received from 
5,620 establishments. A combined total of these reports from 51 
industries shows that 80 per cent of the establishments reporting 
were on a full-time basis, 18 per cent on a part-time basis, and 2 
per cent were not in operation. This is an increase of 2.6 per cent 
in full-time operation as compared with the August reports. 

Of the 80 per cent of the 5,620 establishments vas EAL full time, 


41 per cent or more than one-half also reported full-capacity opera- 
tion, 22 per cent part-capacity operation, and the remaming 17 per 
cent failed to report as to capacity speretien: 

full- 


The table following expands the time reports in a few industries. 
Establishments in the silk goods industry, foundries and machine 
shops, and machine tool, and leather establishments report more 
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art-capacity than full-capacity operation, although doubtless the 
ull-capacity reports should gain a large part of the establishments 
not reporting as to capacity operation: 








all 













Industry. 









Establishments report- | 
ing full time— 





! 
And | And 
full | part 
ca- | ca- 


Ity. | fey. 


But 
not 


ca- | Total. 
al 
ty. 


_ Establishments report 
ing full time— 


| 


Industry. 















eee eee eee eee ee 





goods 
Men’s clothing........... 
Tron and steel..........-- 
Foundry and machine- 












iene. | 


| 
i 

















115 18 34 167 
68 31 20 119 
40 59 13 112 
56 38 9 103 
48 38 19 105 
41 28 19 88 

141 | 176 85 402 
23 31 10 64 





Paper and pulp.......... 
Brick and tile. .......... 
Automobiles............. 





ca- 
ity. 


And 
full 





And | But | 
part | not 


ca- 
Ity. | 


ca- (Total 
ac- 
ty. 











Car building and repair- 
ing, steam-railroad..... 





13 
22 
36 
24 
26 
29 
48 
12 




















FULL AND PART TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1923. 
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Establishments report- Establishments report- 
ing— ing— 
Industry. - SEnG) PENSE SPORE Industry. - ————— 
To- | Full; Part! As To- | Full | Part} As 
tal. /time. |time.| idle. tal. | time. | time. | idle 
Food and kindred prod- Perct.|Perct.|Perct. || Paper and printing: Peret. Perct.| Per te 
ucts: aper and pulp........ 125 81 18 ] 
Slaughtering and meat — eT 108 89 ho = 
in amhincnpen oe 61 90 em ting, bookandjob.| 179 88 12 | 1 
Confectionery and ice Printing, newspapers..| 126/| 100 /......).. 
SE bieesechoccesoe 4 93 89 10 1 || Chemicals and allied 
i enhbchoovsesss 245 42 56 1 products: 
EE 211 87 12 1 ee 58 83 14 
Sugar refining, not in- SR 83 51 49 
cluding beet sugar... 8 63 13 25 Petroleum refining..... 39 85 15 |. 
Textiles and their prod- Stone, clay, and glass 
ucts: products: 
Cotton goods.......... 210 80 19 1 ica cchdccddds 4 62} 100].....-!. 
Hosiery and knit goods; 165 72 27 1 Brick and tile......... 284 84 13 
Silk goods............. 165 68 32 1 NUN Biak « ocvakdigéas 47 83 15 
Woolen goods........-. 147 70 29 1 bE 103 61 14 
Cc PLS 13 69 ee ion ae Metal products other 
——- and finishing than iron and steel: 
TD den snbencaunes 66 56 |) =e Stamped and enameled 
Clothing, men’s. .... -- 139 7%6{ 23 1 ree ee 28 14 
Shirts and collars...... 54 85; 13 2 || Tobacco manufactures: 
Clothing, women’s... .. &4 75 24 1 Tobacco: Chewing and 
Millinery and lace smoking............. 25 80 20 
Ate he a Tees + 52 81 ic, . i Tobacco: Cigars and 
Iron and steel and their cigarottes............ 109 66 30 
products: Vehicles for land trans- 
Iron and steel......... 140 63 31 6 portation: 
Structural ironwork...| 108 92 sf ee Automobiles.......... 151 84 15 
Foundry and machine- Carriages and wagons..| 36 81 19 
shop products. ...... 474 85 14 1 Car building and re- 
Hardware. ...........- 32 88 194. S22. pairing, electric-rail- 
Machine tools......... 67 96 & tiszsas a a a 131 99 2 
Steam fittings and Car building and re- 
steam and hot-water pairing, steam-rail- 
heating apparatus...| 89 93 ey hae: ERE RRA ys WIRE 213 96 3 
Eps et Cae 79 72 28 |...... Miscellaneous industries: 
Lumber and its remanu- Agricultural im ple- 
factures: ta tposs<sanastee 55 80 18 
Lumber, sawmills. .... 207 88 2 4.2.2. Electrical machinery, 
Lumber, millwork. 149 91 7 2 supers, and sup- 
Furniture............. 197 85 14 1 A eee Teer a4 96 4 
Leather and its finished Pianos and organs. . ... 19} 100}...... |. 
products: Rubber boots and shoes 3 67 33 |. 
obi Masd cackentis 82 83 12 5 Automobile tires....... 56 48 48 | 
Boots and shoes, not Shipbuilding, steel.... . 29 97 3 I. 
including rubber. ..-- 120 78 22 1 
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Increases in rates of wages effective during the month ending Sep- 
tember 15 were reported in 35 of the 51 industries here considered. 
These increases, ranging from 1.3 per cent to 25 per cent, were re- 
ported by a total of 198 establishments. The weighted average in- 
crease for the 35 industries combined was 14.9 per cent and affected 
57,933 employees, being 6.7 per cent of the total employees in the 
establishments concerned and 2.5 per cent of the entire number of em- 
ployees in all establishments in the 51 industries covered by this 
report. . | 

The 4 industries reporting any considerable number of wage in- 
creases Were iron and steel, glass, foundry and machine-shop products, 
and steam-railroad car building and repairing. The iron and steel 
increases affected 43,477 employees, and were largely the result of 
putting employees in continuous operations on 8-hour turns. 

Three foundries and machine shops, 3 automobile establishments, 
and 1 establishment in each of the steam fittings, fertilizers, and brick 
industries reported decreases in rates of wages during the month. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923. 








Establishments. Amount of increase. Employees affected. 
| } 


| Ines- | Inall 
Total tablish- | estab- 


Total a 

| Total | ber re- A wate ‘ch. 
| report- | porting| Range. <—_ num- ments Rw . 
ing in- | report- 


ing. in- ber 
creases. | 
| | creases. ing. 


| 
| 


Industry. 





| | | 

Food and kindred products: | Per cent. | Per cent. | \Per cent. | Per cent. 

Slaughtering and meat packing 6 B. 8.1 0.2 
Confectionery and ice cream ‘ 3 23. 0 ‘ 

Filiicsabidiivhss<00¢0n 6s 4» ehinad@tiadiedk « 5-11. 5 | . 6 | 27.3 








Sugar refining, not including beet sugar) 
Textiles and their products: 
CT cerncipesseswececscccede 
Hosiery and knit goods............... | 
2. .)”t:t«t:CS EE 
Carpets. . | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles......... 
Clothing, men’s......... ns datttBae « | 
EST 
Clothing, WOmeM’S.........ccccccccess 
Millinery and lace goods.............. 
iron and steel and their products: 
i citincinedtatessoasess 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop products.| 
Hardware 33 
iiincescsknectespts cane 77 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 


anon - 


107 | 
&2 


_ Or 





Lum PN, a0. coh usenceeeesse 234 | 
Lumber, millwork 183 | 
‘ Furniture 251 
‘eather and its finished products: 
Aather 127 | 
Boots and shoes, not including rubber. 171 
Paper and printing: | 
aper and pulp 175 | 
Paper boxes 142 
Printing, book and job 209 
Printing, newspaper 4 189 


No wage change reported. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
* Also 3 establishments reduced the rates of 575 of their 953 employees 22 per cent. 
‘Also 1 establishment reduced the rates of 9 of its 65 employees 10 per cent. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER . Empl 
Concluded. 7 me 








—~ 


Establishments. Amount ofincrease. Employees affected, T E 


In es- In all 
tablish- estab. 

ments ish. 

report- | mon in Jul 
ingin- re The 
creases I 








Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 


Glass 
Metal products other than ison si and steel: 

Stamped and enameled 
Tobacco manufactures 

Tobacco: Chowite a and smoking 

Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes 
Vehicles for land transp 

et 

qurtiogss and w j 
building an regahting, electric- : re 


railroad 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Hhocirical machinery ap does wust. 
apparatus, and July, 19% 























age chan spe t, 
ty. tomes, nt of 1 per cent. July, 19: 
§ Also 1 establishment reduced the rates of 16 of its 27 employees 15 per cent. August, 
6 Also 1 establishment reduced the rates of 37 of its 40 6 mR sto cn 20 per cent. 
7 Three establishments reduced the rates of 8,755 of their 8,819 cmiployess 10 per cent. 


August, 
July, 19 
August, 


August, 
July, 19 
August, 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, August, 1922, 
and July and August, 1923. 





HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
August, 1923, in comparison with employment aitd earnings 

in July, 1923, and August, 1922. 
The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having operating 
revenues Of $1,000,000 a year and over. 

















OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RATLROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
AUGUST, 1923, WITH THOSE OF AUGUST, 1922, AND JULY, 1923. 









(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more im portant occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items shown under the respective 


s.] 






















| Professional, clerical, and general. Maintenance of way and structures. 
j 








Month ¢ year. , | Le 3 6} Track an 
mth and year Stenogra- | Laborers | Track and 


| 
| Clerks. phers and 


| Total for | (extragang| roadway Total for 
ee roup. and work | section proup. 
rpists. 8 

typists train). laborers. 








Number of employees at middle of month 







sugust, 1922..<..--- u 160, 496 | 23, 995 


| 





g 315, 250 | 54,595 | 239, 720 420), 668 
July 1G ss to adnnan 174, 893 25, 391 290, 540 | 74, 557 240, 515 156, 090 

, wp ne =” aa re ~ | 
TTT yee 175, 054 25, 486 | 291, 264 | 80,518 | 247,176 471, 185 



















T otal earnings. 



















| ay ae $20, 354, 879 $2, 831,406 | $43, 257,345 $4,046,493 | $16, 957, 985 $36, 725, 820 
se 3S ae 21,785,908 | 2,979,174 | 38,181,773 6,392, 322 18, 353, 322 42, 809, 993 
rust, ee | 22,422,615 | 3, 066. 260 | 39, 091 319 | 7,035,978 19, 674, 396 45,571,541 










Maintenance of equipment and stores. 











{ 
| 







Cor Oo! 
Laborers a 
| (shops, en- laborers 
| Skilled | oe houses.) (SHOpS,en- |p, 
Carmen. | Machinists. trade 8 wer | gine houses, rou 
helpers. me ope wer Bron 
plants, and | tc and 
ssanaah plants, and 
| pat | stores}. 





















Number of employees at middle of month. 








August, 1922............ 64, 032 26, 440 66, 621 | 37, 831 43,322 13,773 
Waly, 1st. Ss. eeu 142, 526 68, 845 138, 766 | 50, 181 67,717 604, 146 
50,036 68,231 605, 120 





August, 1923............ | 142, 393 69, 323 138,217 | 


Total earnings. 


















rps j 
August, 1922............ $12, 757.995 | $6,245, 502 | $10,469,700 | $4,056,553 | $3,932,453 | $52,575, 250 
July VRECAEh ocnceses 20, 474, 089 11, 135, 898 15, 226, 106 | 4, 950, 054 | 5, 627, 275 78, 624, O80 
August, 1923...... .s.---| 21,296,296 | 11, 388, 894 | 15, 590, 360 4,954, 528 5, 834, 9695 80,756, 009 
| i | } 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RATLROAD EMPLOYEDFs jy woOR' 
AUGUST, 1923, WITH THOSE OF AUGUST, 1922, AND JULY, 1923—Concluded 











Transportation other than train and yard. Trans- 
portation 

| ‘. (yard- 

| Telegra- Truckers Crossing masters 
| phers, tele- | (stations, | and bridge | mota) for switch 
phoners, | warehouses, flagmen tenders. 

| and tower and | and group. and 
men. | platforms). | gatemen. hostlers 





Month and year. ‘ 
Station 
agents. 











Number of employees at middle of month. 





pcee).< F.4: 31, 561 | 26, 470 35, 862 22, 203 212, 143 
nee eth | 31, 9x9 | 27, 705 41, 967 23” 243 219, O83 
5 atk 2 | 31,749 | 27,618 42, 100 23, 256 218, 823 


| 








Total earnings. 


| $4,814,010 | $3,907,224 | $3,286,322] $1,519,811 
pase. cross | 4,719,108 | 4,027,145 | 3,856,315 | 1,742, 292 
oe og Oe 4,824,023 | 4,055,428 | 4,000,596 | 1,753,175 








Transportation, train and engine. 





' 
Road Yard Road Road 
Road brakemen | brakemen engineers 

conductors. and and and 
flagmen. | yardmen. | motormen. helpers. 

! | NUME 
MAN 
JUL 




































Number of employees at middle of month. 





eetden anol 69, 952 44,914 41, 122 
GuaeaeErs : 80, 159 54, 645 47, 182 
povennegy 80, 619 55,574 47, 135 


~ 











Total earnings. 
a! — ; Autom 

| Boot a 
eet. BOE «o.oo ccccees $7, 960,388 | $11,823,446 | $7,150,642 | $10,641,370 | $7,929, 806 56, 223,30 Boots 
es secesesweres ® 790,342 | 13,165,556} 8,878,867 | 11,983,810} 8,847,059] 64, 460,540 Boxes: 
MUGS, IGFs. 2. nc000: | 9, 095, 933 13,722, 328 9,089,103 | 12,357,997 9,123,610 66, 494, 687 Pa 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, August |8 to Septem: W 
ber 15, 1923. Coppers 


Cotton 
Cutlery 
ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previow JB by" 
C numbers of the Montuty Lazsor Review, the accompanying Found 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous Hosier 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number ome 
working certain classified hours per week from August 18 to Septem- Machi 
ber 15,1923. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and JB printi 
the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, Be 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity 0 JB ®uvv« 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included J Saas 


in this report a represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total outpu! Station 


Steam 


of bituminous coal. he figures are based on data furnished to the ne 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. Weele 
All ot} 


4 
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wORKING TIME IN BITU MINOUS 3 COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES BY WEEKS, 
AUGUST 18 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1923. 


The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Surve y.] 








Mines— 





y P , , — : —_—T | o- . ae 
Closed | Working | orking | Working | Working | W orking | Working | Working 
entire | less than 8 and 16 and 24 and 32 and 10 and full time 
week. 8 hours less than | less than le “ss than | less than | less than |of48hours 
re- : “* | 16 hours. | 24 hours. e 32 hours. | 0 hours. | 48 hours. | or more. 


| port- 


| 
} 
} 
pts 
| 
eC 
| | a | | 
| » Ie | > j . oy 
Per | lo. No. | Pet | wo, No. No. Per 
, e Leait. cent. ‘ . ‘ent. 
my 
| 
4. - * 181) 
5. 8) : 5. 3. 25: .3| 177) 
3. 117.3) 3:3 5. ¢ . 189 
7. 1 9 19. 3! 5) 241 ‘ 45 
Je 17.3 7 2. 6) ts i.6 
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Recent Employment Statistics. 
Massachusetts. 


TATISTICS of employment and earnings in 704 manufacturing 
establishments in Massachusetts for a specified week in July 
and in August, 1923, are given in the following table: 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST 
JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1923. 














Num- | Number of employees |Average weekly 


| ber of on pay roll. earnings. 
Industry. estab- — ™ 
| lish- July | August, July, | August 
| ments. 923. 1923. 1923. | 1923. 
} 





Automobiles, including bodies and parts 14 | 2, 78 2, 848 | $32. 22 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings - - -- 45 | , 724 1, 62 21. 81 
Boots and shoes 76 | 26, 233 29,617 | 22. 
Boxes: | 
Paper 20 , 361 | yf 21. 
Wooden packing 10 | , 005 | , Ol 24. 
Bread and other bakery Se ee are 3 , 412 25 | 28: 
Clothing: | 
DR Rrhneccanesoescosesese , 709 | 3: 26. 
in naaekedmks bonhesGaueey anes eiga’ 1 445 | 20. 
( onfeetionery 14 3, 342 | 3, 705 LS. 36 
Copper, tin, and sheet iron 8 | 705 | 735 25. 
Cotton goods 4 41,311 | 21.2 
Cutlery and tools. ... 2 | 2, 967 24. ‘ 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles 5 | », 964 21. 3: 
ectrical machinery, apparatus and sup - : 9 | , 250 28. 
ee = and machine shop products. ...... 59 | , 138 29. 
Furniture 1,744 23. 95 
Hosiery and knit goods... ... 3, 401 19. 
jewelry . 7 | , 744 23. 6% 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished . 25 | , 641 25. 97 
Machine tools...............-..-. cos f , 431 25. 
Paper and wood pulp , 933 26. 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job ‘ , 093 
Newspaper 2, 364 | 
BE IIE GIOOEID 6 6. ccccccccccccsccccccccusee Rue, 3, 181 
REE, os btdbscbededbecéssepe docs cccedssce 1, 668 
Slaughtering and meat packing - , 538 
«DUS 26 bs0cccenns oescapcccesccedbocqecs 1, 658 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus : 564 M. 
Textile machinery and parts.................---..----- 7,818 7,728 
Woolen and worsted goods 20, 011 19, 827 
All other industries 93 | 47, 106 | 45, 238 
220,260 | =. 219, 345 | 
i 
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In 16 of the 30 industries listed in the above table there wer: j) 
creases in the number of employees in August as compared wit}, ‘/;, 
preceding month, the largest percentage increase, 18.6, being in (|, T! 
manufacture of hosiery and knit goods due to a return to noriy,| 
after vacations. In the silk goods industry there was a rise of sliv\,;| 
over 15 per cent in volume of employment, strike conditions ha vi): 
affected two establishments in July. The number of employe 
decreased in 14 industries, the greatest reduction being 17.3 per «¢ 
in the dyemg and finishing of textiles, which was the result of a | 
curtailment of the force in one important establishment. 

Average weekly earnings were lower in August than in July i) 2) 
of the 30 tabulated industries, while in the remaining 7 earnings wo), 
higher. Only one industry, wooden packing-box alieitac: | 
showed over 10 per cent fluctuation in earnings from July to Augis: 

According to a statement received October 9, 1923, from t!y 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, the tota) num)e: 
of persons placed by the four State employment offices of Massa- 
chusetts in August, 1923, was 2,829, a decrease of 11.4 per cen 
compared with the number placed in August, 1922. Employ 
called for 3,512 persons in August of the present year, or 19.9 pe 
cent less than in the same month of the preceding year. Ther 
were 28,712 persons placed by the 4 offices in the first 8 mont), of Texti 
1923, 15.8 per cent more than in the corresponding period in 1{)22, C 
while the number of persons called for by employers in the firsi s - 
months of 1923 was 36,672, an increase of 14 per cent over the [first 
8 months of the previous year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Pennsylvania. 


HE following is the first of a series of tables on employment 
and earnings in Pennsylvania, which will be issued by the 
Department of Labor and Industry of that State: 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, AUGUST, 1923. 











| Aver- | Employees, | 
| Num- | “age | Aug. 15,1923. | Total pay 
| ber of | num- | Ba. de 

Industry. | plants | ber of Ht pcb 
| report- jemploy- een |Percent ‘ ene ep 

ing. ees, * | of 1919 _ 
| 1919. | P* laverage 1925. 
. i | ant. 
| manufactures . 22 454, 208 las, 437 31. 
Antomobiles, bodies, and parts 20 | 14,708 | 6, 422 43. 
Car construction and repair 94,546 | 28, 114 29. 
Electrical machinery and apparatus............| 24,228 | 3,596 14. 
Engines, machines, and machine tools......_...- 8, 283 8,917 48. 
Foundries and machine shops. . | 71,087 | 13, 538 19. 
feating appliances and apparatt 9,129} 2,451 6. 
fron and steel blast furnaces... 14,619 | 12, 130 83. 
Iron and steel forgings 6,197 | 4,243 68. 
Steel works and rolling mills. . ... 5 eee © 17k, 715 | 47,605 27. 
Structural-iron work 10,722 | 3,570 33. 3 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products 19, 064 | 15, 851 72. 
Textile products 34 }183, 825 | 48, 966 26. 
Carpets and rugs .... ; ‘ 7.626 | 3,565 46. 89, 853 
Clothing 23} 37,8721 3,423 9. 66, 888 
Hats, felt and other 5,414 | 5,055 93. 4 107, 423 
ME oe Galicdp is aco ob ablinddedpesococyeps 12,907 | 3,357 76, 364 
Silk goods 3 | 53,052 | 14, 689 276, 140 
Woolens and worsteds 22,798 | 8,783 185, 029 
Knit goods and hosiery 44,156 | 10,094 184, 128 
Foods and tobacco 65, 459 | 20, 208 490, 991 
CS ees ae 54 OATES 28 Ep Py Owe oat. : 16, 410 4,947 127, 430 
Confectionery and ice cream < 11,010 | 5,281 173, 548 
Slaughtering and meat packing 4,438 | 2, 136 54, 676 
Sugar refinin : 3, 221 1, 685 46, 909 
Cigars and tobacco 9 | 30,380 | 6,255 88, 428 
Buildin 51 | 44,942 | 17,475 599, 461 
: 15, 897 2, 066 60, 141 
Cement 7,443 | 7,334 211, 883 
Glass r 21, 602 8,075 327, 437 
Chemicals and allied products : 23.1 18,789 | 8,751 251, 600 
rrr 10,554 | 2,096 54, 309 
Petroleum refining.........................-..- 5} 8,235) 6,655 197, 291 
Miscellaneous industries 93,359 | 23, 848 565, 581 
Lumber and planing mill products 16,295 | 2,414 57, 039 
Furniture... ... re i hg ole dS 10,954 | 2,331 52, 614 
Leather tanning | 13,749 | 5,828 144, 276 
SP og, deeb ac unkg eae | 1,529 283 5, 773 
Boots and shoes 13,317 | 5,132 86, 772 
Paper and pulp products.....................-- 9,343 | 3,783 104, 233 
. «5 OS 2 } 22,792 | 3,144 91, 446 | 
Rubber tires and goods 4, 880 933 | 23, 428 | 





$4, 249, 247 
| 168, 287 
| 882,144 
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860,672 |263, 775 30.6 | 7,142,705 | 








fF ROM July to August, 1923, the manufacturing industries in Wis- 

consin, excluding canning and preserving, showed an aggregate 
increase of 1 per cent in volume of employment and of 7.4 per cent 
in average weekly earnings. This rise in earnings, however, only a 
little more than offset the 6.2 per cent decline in earnings of the pre- 
vious month due to reductions in working time in pay-roll periods 
which ineluded July 4. 











1Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, August, 1923. 
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The following table gives the percentage changes in volume 
employment and total pay rolls in specified industries from July 
August, 1923, and from January, 1922, to August, 1923: S 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND TOTAL PAY ROLL 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JANUARY, 1922. 11) 
AUGUST, 1923. show 


a rapie 
; Pola 

Per cent of increase (+ ’ 
or decrease ( thes 
total pay roll fro: com 


Industry. -— — - decr 








































Per cent of increase (+ ) 
or decrease (—) in 
number of em- 
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try. 
The number of persons placed by the Wisconsin public employment mo 
offices in me met 1923, was 12,367. For some months previous to uk 
that period the labor market of the State was comparatively settled . 
and steady. Employment office records indicate that there was on!) en 
a “small minima of unemployment” toward the close of the summer, tard 
such unemployment showing no undue proportion in any section of pare 
the State or in any particular line of industry. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries.’ 


INCE the last publication in the Montuiy LaBor Review (July, 
S 1923, pp. 154-163) of data on unemployment in foreign countries 
the situation as regards thestate of employment has on the whole 
shown signs of further improvement. Unemployment is decreasing 
rapidly in all the Scandinavian countries, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, and although the number of unemployed is still very high in 
these countries, the situation in general shows an improvement as 
compared with the previous year. In Austria there is also a slow 
decrease In unemployment. In Germany the last official statistics 
indicate a slight improvement but later reports not based on statistics 
tend to show a turn for the worse. In Great Britain, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands the situation remains practically unchanged. In 
France, Finland, and Latvia the number of unemployed has so 
dwindled that one may safely say that there is no unemployment in 
these countries. In Canada and Australia, the only two non- 
European countries for which unemployment statistics are available, 
the last reports indicate continued improvement of the situation as 
compared with last year. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
the latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—According to a report of the American commercial 
attaché at London (Commerce Reports, September 10, 1923, p. 659) 
a lessening of business activity was noticeable during August, par- 
ticularly in the volume of production and of new buying. This re- 
sulted in increased unemployment and a continued weakness in most 
commodity prices. Seasonal factors and midsummer holidays are 
yartially responsible, but the general unsatisfactory condition of 
Raroge is regarded as the chief cause. A slight temporary improve- 
ment may be expected when the autumn seasonal demands are made, 
but no great permanent improvement is expected until the continental 
outlook is cleared. 

In spite of the fact that in the early autumn the number of unem- 
ployed is usually at the lowest level for the year, unemployment in 
August showed a slight increase this year over the preceding month. 
A serious situation is feared unless there is an early revival of indus- 
try. Among 1,149,588 members of trade-unions from which returns 
were received, the percentage unemployed was 11.4 at the end of 
August as compared with 11.1 at the end of July, and 14.4 at the 
end of August, 1922. Among workers covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance acts, numbering approximately 11,750,000 and work- 
ing in practically every industry except agriculture and domestic 
service, the per cent of unemployed on August 27 was 11.5 as com- 
pared with 11.3 on July 23, and 12.3 at the end of August, 1922. 

In summarizing the employment situation in August, the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette states that ‘the industries principally affeeted”’ by 
the decline in employment “included the pig iron, tin-plate, ship- 
building, wool textile, hosiery, textile bleaching, dyeing, etc., furniture, 
and pottery trades. On the other hand, there was an improvement 
in the building trades in some districts. Employment was still good 
in the tin-plate trade, fairly good in coal mining, coach building, brick 





‘Except where otherwise noted the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 
on pages 163 and 164. 
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making, and the carpet trade, and fair in the building, tailorinc 
paper, and printing trades; but in most of the other principal indy. 
tries it was slack.” 

Sarmongier Une latest available official statistics as to unem)|oy- 
ment in Germany are those published in the Reichsarbeitsblat( (; 
September 1, 1923, which cover the month of July. The Reiciys. 
arbeitsblatt summarizes the situation as follows: 

During July, as in previous months, in spite of isolated unfavorable symptors. , 
further slight improvement in employment was generally reported. In the firs? })/ 
of August, however, the symptoms indicating the beginning of more uniavorabl: 
ditions in the labor market increased in number. 

The statistics for July show a further decrease of unemployin.n; 
among organized workers. Thirty-nine trade-union federations, wit} 
an aggregate membership of 5,474,378 members covered by the return: 
reported 190,078 of these (3.5 per cent of the total) as out of work «| 
the end of the month, as compared with 4.1 per cent at the end o/ 
the preceding month, and 0.6 per cent in July, 1922. In additio 
36 trade-union federations, with an aggregate membsrship of 4,{)()/- 
735 members, reported that 708,546 members (14.5 per cent of ihe 
total) worked short time in July, as against 15.3 per cent in June. 

A further decline also took place during July in the number « 
unemployed in receipt of assistance from public funds. On Augusi | 
the number of totally unemployed receiving unemployment dv\e 
was 138,278, as against 184,859 onJuly 1. This total increased, |) ow- 
ever, on August 15 to 145,320. The number of short-time wo. 
in receipt of unemployment donations on August 15, exclusiv« 0! 
Berlin, was 210,604, as against 188,833 on August 1. It should, |iow- 
ever, be noted that these figures do not include unemployed worker 
temporarily employed on emergency relief works, or the vast numbe 
of idle workers in occupied territory. In spite of the fact tha 
these are not included in the above statistics the sum of 90,810,977 4:7 
marks was disbursed in July, 1923, from public funds for unemp!oy- 
ment doles to workers in unoccupied territory. 

Returns from employment exchanges show that the number «' 
applicants for em lomanetet decreased from 1,055,329 in June to 
934,309 in July, while the number of vacancies reported rose {row 
510,238 to 519,512. On the average there were 212 applicants | 
each 100 situations for men and 131 for each 100 for women. in 
June the corresponding figures were 245 and 149. 

Sickness insurance funds report an increase in the number of mei- 
bers under obligation to insure (and therefore assumed to be workiiy). 
Returns from 4,459 funds showed a total of 10,912,672 members ou 
August 1, as against 10,833,812 on July 1, an inerease of 0.7 per col. 

ore recent reports from the American commercial attaché «| 
Berlin seem, however, to indicate that in August and September ‘ie 
employment situation in Germany changed for the worse. i: : 
report dated September 4 (Commerce Reports, September 17, |')25, 
p- 776) he says: 

The increasing tendency in Germany to demand payment of wages on a gold !1-\s 
on account of the prevailing high prices, is reflected in the grave and growing inc rea 
in unemployment, Every section of unoccupied Germany is affected, includis 
many leading industries, such as the metal, electrotechnical, chemical, textile, pa)", 
leather, rubber, woodworking, and foodstuff industries. Many small plants and s!)~ 
unable to cope with conditions, are closing down, throwing many workmen out ‘' 
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work. * * * In Saxony during the week ending August 25 on certain days as 
many 28 100 plants closed down, against a total closing of 130 in April last. The 
total unemployed in the same week in Berlin was 78,000, an increase from the pre- 
vious week of 11,000; this figure will probably be increased in succeeding weeks. 
The great electrotechnical industry in Bamberg is working on a half-time basis, the 
rubber industry in Hanover shows 5,000 on part time, and there is an increase of 100 
per cent in the unemployed in the woodworking trades in Berlin. In the tobacco 
industry very few plants are running full time. Furthermore, the demand for labor 
in agriculture, usually very strong at this time of the year, is limited to the harvesting 

{ potatoes. The situation in the occupied territory is naturally much worse than 
that above outlined, on account of the critical conditions prevailing there. 

A later report of the commereial attaché, dated September 20 
Commeree Reports, October 1, 1923, p. 9), states: 

There has been a still further increase in unemployment for the week ending Sep- 
tember 18, although there are as yet no official estimates, The Government now 
proposes additional emergency work, in the hope of eliminating unemployment doles, 
but it will probably be unable to finance this plan on any adequate scale. Part- 
time work is increasing in all industries, with a growing proportion of half time, 
which means that the incomes of the workers affected are entirely insufficient to give 
them @ minimum wage for existence. Wholesale dismissals of both labor and em- 
ployees of all grades have been announced for November 1, and the present serious 
jtuation may become critical then, if not before. 

A cable from the commercial attaché at Berlin, dated October 8 
Commerce Reports, October 15, 1923, p. 142), paints a still more 
gloomy picture of the employment situation in Germany in October. 
It says: 

Industrial production is less than at any time since 1919, with total unemployment 
daily growing, and the 24-hour week and other part-time employment also increasing. 

Total unemployment is estimated unofficially to-day (October 8) by an expert in 
the Labor Ministry at 1,200,000, exclusive of the Ruhr and Rhineland districts, against 
800,000 last week. The total of less than half-time employment is general in the 
occupied area, and there is small prospect of relief while conditions of industrial, 
transport, and political control are so unsettled. The ministry ventures no forecast 
of the dimensions of unemployment by November 1, but the figure of this week 
indicates the rapidity of the present deterioration of the labor market. There are no 
official or industrial estimates of part-time work in unoccupied Germany since Sep- 
tember 15, but it is thought that there are now between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
workers on part time, of which about 40 per cent are working only a 24 to 33 hour week. 

France.—France seems to be the most fortunate country with 
respect to the employment situation. wom we re is almost non- 
existent. The number of unemployed receiving benefits from depart- 
mental or municipal unemployment funds had dwindled from 91,225 
in March, 1921, when unemployment was at the highest level in 
France, to 1,436 on September 20, 1923. Unemployment funds had 
been established in 31 (approximately one-third) of the Departments 
in France, and in addition there were 233 municipal funds. Of this 
total of 264 funds there are now only 43 (6 departmental and 37 
municipal funds) in operation, thus indicating a general improvement 
throughout the country as compared with 1921 and 1922. 

Belgium.—The most recent unemployment statistics available 
relate to July but are provisional in character. Returns received by 
the Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labor from 1,616 approved 
unemployment funds, with a total membership of 638,389, show that 

3,457 of the members were either wholly or partially unemployed 
at the end of the month. The aggregate days of unemployment in 
July numbered 195,574, or 1.03 per cent of the aggregate possible 

. ? ? OD > 
working days. For June the corresponding percentage was 1.22 and 
for July, 1922, 2.97. 
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The Belgian industries, stimulated by the depreciation of the franc. 
have attained a high degree of prosperity. The iron and steel plants 
have orders on hand to keep them busy for four months. The present 
demand continues to absorb all the output of the glass works and 
there is also good demand for textiles for export. 

The Netherlands.—Official unemployment statistics supplied to the 
British commercial secretary at The lGaet by the Dutch State De- 

artment of Unemployment Insurance show that in the week ending 
Fuly 28, 1923, out of 280,632 members of unemployment funds mak- 
ing returns, 28,635, or 10.2 per cent, were unemployed for six days in 
the week, and 8,173, or 2.9 per cent, were unemployed for less than 
six days. In the week ending June 30, 1923, the corresponding per- 
centages were 8.7 and 2.3, and in the last week of July, 1922, they 
were 7.4 and 2.1, respectively. The number of applicants for work 
at public employment exchanges shows also an increase, 114,285 
applications having been received in July, as against 109,274 in June. 

A report from the American acting commercial attaché at The 
Hague, dated September 18, 1923 (Commerce Reports, September 24 
1923, p. 791) says: 

A serious situation has developed in Rotterdam shipping, due to conditions in th: 
Ruhr and the general industrial stagnation. Formerly under normal conditions 
12,000 port workers were employed, whereas now only 7,000 are engaged, and even oj 
these half are on part-time work. The Dutch navigation on the Rhine is furthermore 
suffering from the encroachment of French and Belgian cargo carriers, both represent- 
ing competition difficult to overcome. ; | 

Part-time employment continues in practically all industries, although the clothing 
lines recently enjoyed a temporary seasonal improvement. The metal and texiil; 
trades have been especially affected by the competition from adjacent low-exchang 
countries. The shve industry also showed slight improvement recently. * ' 

Total unemployment was reported on September | at 78,063, as compared with 76), |20 
on August 1. In the building and metal construction trades the situation is serious 
the former having 15,665 unemployed, and the latter 13,807, both larger figures than in 
the previous month. 

Swiizerland.—The situation of the labor market in Switzerland is 
gradually approaching normalcy. The general industrial situation 
continues to show gradual improvement, although many industries 
are still in an unsatisfactory position. Linsthalitammens is steadily 
declining, the rate, however, at which this decline is taking place 
being much slower than in the first half of the present year. lie 
number of totally unemployed fell from 22,722 at the end of July 
to 22,554 at the end of August, a decrease of only 168. As 8,139 per- 
sons employed on emergency relief works were counted as totally un- 
ployed, the number actually unemployed was only 14,415. Of this 
number, 3,655 received unemployment donations. 

Decreases in the number of unemployed were reported in the follow- 
ing groups: Unskilled workers (395), textile industry (231), food- 
stuffs (129), watch making (125), printing trades and paper industry 
(119), and lesser decreases in five other groups. The principal in- 
creases took place in the hotel and restaurant trade (604) and in the 
building trades (255). 

The number of short-time workers increased from 12,592 in July 
to 13,507 in August. The greatest increase in the number of shor't- 
tame workers took place in the metal-working, machinery, and elec- 
trical industries (2,595). A deerease in short-time work was !e- 
ported by the textile industry (1,083) , the watchmaking industry (439) 
and in a smaller measure by four other industry groups. 
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Denmark.—According to a report from the American commercial 
attaché at Copenhagen, dated September 13, 1923 (Commerce Re- 
ports, September 24, 1923, p. 794), ‘‘the favorable outlook prevailing 
in Denmark at the beginning of July, based on excellent harvest pros- 

ects and the improvement “of the trade balance, was clouded during 
the past month (August). Extremely unfavorable harvest ¢ onditions. 
large increased excess of imports over exports, the sagging crown, and 
the central European situation have caused a temporary economic de- 
pression in Denmark. * * *” 

The industrial situation may, however, be called fair. ‘‘Unem- 
ploy ment has remained une change d at 20,000, attesting to satisfac ‘tory 
industrial activity. Building, shipbuilding, and other industries, 
hampered by the delay of deliveries from the Ruhr district, have been 
relieved by a restoration of the raw material shipments and continue 
active. The shipping situation is still une hanged; ships are well 
occupied but at a very low margin of profit. 

Returns supplied to the Danish Statistical De ‘partment by trade 
unions and and by the central employment exchange covered 247,997 
workers, of whom 7.6 per cent were unemployed on August 31, as 

compared with 7.4 per cent on July 27, and 11.1 per cent at the end 
of August, 1922. 

Norway.—The American commercial attaché at Copenhagen re- 
ports under date of Se go 13, 1923 (Commerce Reports, Se »ptem- 
ber 24, 1923, p. 792), that ‘‘the Norwegian industrial situation is very 
nearly the same as last month. Une mploy ment figures have contin- 
ued to decline, now reaching 7,500, the lowest since 1920. Parallel 
with this, the number engaged in part-time work has also been much 
reduced. The branches of industry engaged in exporting show favor- 
able results, while those engaged in supplying the home market are 
suffering somewhat from gen eral dullness and considerable foreign 
competition. The shipping industry remains depressed, while agricul- 
ture is in a serious situation, being faced with a partial crop failure.” 

Trade- unions reported 6. o per cent of their membership unem- 
ployed in July, as against 7.7 per cent in June and 12.4 per cent in 
July, 1922. 

Sweden.—Conditions in Sweden continue to improve steadily over 
those existing during the first few months of the year. Lockouts, 
strikes, bank failures, and disturbed conditions in western Europe 
had a telling effect on the exports of Sweden during the first five 
months of the year. Now all the large industries are active and 
labor disputes have been settled, seemingly to the advantage of both 
sides, 

The unemployment commission reports 19,100 persons unem- 
loyed at the end of July as compared with 20,700 at the end of June. 
The industries having the largest number of unemployed in July 
were the metal- working and machinery industries (3,684), mining 
(2,592), and the stene. and glass industries (2,267). In order to 
appreciate the remarkable improvement in the Swedish labor market 
it should be recalled that on Fobiroary 1, 1922, when unemployment 


had reached its highest level, there were 163,000 unemployed persons 
in Sweden. 

A report of the American consul at Stockholm, dated August 3, 
1923, states that 453 workers were receiving State aid for their sup- 
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port on duy id, 1923, as compared with 1,300 on June 1, and 4,700 on 
fay 1. The number of unemployed workers given temporary 


employment by the Government on public works was 15,084 o) 
July 1 as against 13,964 on June 1. Aside from the State aid giv ¥ 
to the unemployed, relief work is also provided by the commun, paar 
the number of unemployed engaged in such work on July 1 bei 109 
2,031 as compared with 2,300 on June 1. In all, about 75.6 per c: 
of the unemployed were given support by the authorities. Dur 
the first six months of the year the total cost to the Governm: 


for unemployment doles and emergency public works was 17,588,8 
kronor ($4,713,823, par). During June, 1923, this cost amounted 
3,034,630 kronor ($813,281, par). 

A part of the assistance rendered by the State to the unempio, 

has been in the form of employment on highway construction. 
a result, 235 miles of roads were constructed during the depress: 
peor by “‘unemployment” labor at a cost of about 90,000,0 
cronor ($24,120,000, par). “The building of roads in the north 
part of Sweden will, no doubt, aid Swedish colonization there « 
also will facilitate the transportation of goods in general to and fro 
the hinterland.” 

Reports from trade-unions show that 9.7 per cent of their m: 
bership were unemployed at the end of July, 1923, as compa: 
with 9.8 per cent at the end of the preceding month and 20 per « 
at the end of July, 1922. 

Finland.—The labor exchange department of the Ministry 
Social. Welfare reports the number of unemployed registered 7 
communal labor exchanges in the large towns and rural centers «: jaa 
being 524 at the end of July as against 512 in June. coal 

The Bank of Finland in its monthly market review for August sa. Q4 

The condition of the labor market may again be considered as good. The loc} whi 
in the building trade has practically come to an end; having lasted about a mo / 
Work was resumed after small concessions had been made both by the masters and 
men. There is no unemployment at all; on the contrary in some places there i 
shortage of labor. r con 

Poland.—A report from the American consulate at Warsaw, dai a 
July 23, 1923, covering the employment situation in June, sta Cos 
that “with improved industrial conditions during the month une):- raed 

loyment in Poland decreased from 93,700 on June 1 to 76,120 on ne 

une 30. Part-time work, which had been increasingly the rule » ~ 
the majority of Polish industries during March, April, and May, a!<o me 
decreased. The improved industrial conditions came as a resi —- 
of a sharp decline in the value of the mark, encouraging speculative al 
purchases of commodities and enabling Polish manufacturers (' p “I 
meet foreign competition by reason of lower labor costs.” f 

Considering the fact that on June 1, 1919, the unemployed “ 
Poland numbered 354,222, and on January 1, 1922, 218,368, it sec: uy 
that Polish industry is on the way to recovery. x 

Latvia.—A communication of the Lettish Minister of Labor to ‘ . 
Bureau of Labor Statistics states that on July 1, 1923, there remain ay ' 
1,622 persons on the live register of public employment exchang:-. ei 
Of this number 878 were men and 744 were women. As 5,732 app!:- re 
cants for work registered at the employment offices during June '' me 
seems that work could be found for the great majority of the unen- L 
ployed. lah 
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lialy.—In Italy unemployment has been decreasing rapidly since 
the begmning of the year in all industries, but especially in agricul- 
ture, the harvesting work absorbing a great number of unemployed. 
At the end of June 216,287 persons were reported totally unemployed, 
as compared with 243,928 at the end of May and 372,001 on June 30, 
1922. In addition, 39,288 were partially unemployed on June 30, as 
against 57,715 on May 31, 1923, and 95,334 on June 30, 1922. At 
the end of June, 1923, the number of totally unemployed persons in 
receipt of unemployment benefit was 61,547. The corresponding 
ficures for May 31, 1923, and June 30, 1922, were 64,517 and 123,767, 
respectively. 

Austria.—Since February unemployment in Austria has steadily 
decreased. The number of persons in receipt of unemployment 
donations, which was 167,417 in February, fell to 87,349 by the end 
of July. The decrease in July was chiefly due to increased activity 
in the building, textile, and printing trades. 

in Vienna unemployment is still very extensive, 69,429 unem- 

yyed persons having been on the live register of employment ex- 

inges on August 1. Metal workers (19,178), communa! employees 
7,403), private salaried employees (8,982), hotel employees (4,942), 
woodworkers (3,011), the printing trades (2,190), shoemakers (2,632), 
building trades workers (2,286), and tailors (2,026) account for the 
largest number of unemployed. The large number of unemployed 
among hotel employees is due to the recent falling off of tourist 
trafic in Austria. 

There is also much short-time work in Vienna, especially among 
metal workers, woodworkers, ladies’ tailors, shoemakers, and textile 
workers. There are 145,000 metal workers in Vienna. Of these, 
84,000 were working short time and 19,000 were totally unemployed, 
while only 42,000 were working ful! time. 

Czechoslovakia.—In Czechoslovakia unemployment has rapidly de- 
creased since the beginning of the year. According to a report of the 
commercial attaché at Prague, dated May 10, 1923, ) ha were 
141,075 persons unemployed at the end of January, 1923. Of this 
number, 202,625 received unemployment benefit direct from the 
Government, while 75,498 received unemployment benefit indirectly 
from the Government through their employers. By the end of May, 
1923, the number of unemployed had fallen to 273,234, according to 
the International Labor Review (September, 1923, p. 387), and the 
number of those receiving unemployment benefit from the Govern- 
ment, directly and indirectly, had decreased to 117,100 and 49,000, 
respectively, according to a report from the American consul at 
Prague, dated June 27, 1923. 

Better employment conditions are now prevailing in the glass indus- 
try. Largenumbers of former part-time workers are now working full 
time. Improvement isalso to be noted in the textile industry, in which 
the number of workers was recently increased by 7,000. More than 
half of the textile workers are now working full time. In other indus- 
tries the situation is not so favorable. A considerable decrease in 
unemployment has taken place in Slovakia, due to the opening of 
the building season, railway construction, and agricultural activities. 

Labor agitation throughout Czechoslovakia during July resulted 
in many serious strikes and lockouts. One of the most important 
labor questions now before the Republic is the settlement of the 
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strike in the Ostrava-Karvin coal mines to prevent a reduction of 
wages. Negotiations which have been Psst airs since the strike 
began have fallen through so far. 

Canada.—In a special report released September 22, 1923, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics summarizes the September empioy- 
ment situation as follows: 


Employment at the beginning of September, as indicated in reports from 5.794 
employers tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, remained on practical|\ 
the same level as at the first of August. The pay rolls included 821,471 persons, as 
compared with 824,398 in the last report; the index number therefore declined 
from 100.2 on the latter date to 100 at the beginning of this month, while at the same 

eriod of 1922 it had stood at 93.7 and in 1921 at 88.7. The minor decrease was to a 
aes extent due to loss in personnel in railway construction gangs on account of me: 
leaving for the harvest, which is the largest on record. Since agriculture is not 
represented in these employment statistics, a corresponding expansion in that industry 
is not shown, although employment throughout the country at the beginning o/ 
September was no doubt in greater volume than in the month before. The declines 
in railway construction were supplemented by further shutdowns for inventories 
and holidaysin textile and tobacco works. On the other hand, mining was decided|y 
more active, railway operation, trade, services, building construction, and communi- 
cation afforded increased employment, and logging showed some revival. 

The maritime Provinces and Ontario reported considerable improvement: the gains 
in the former occurred largely in Nova Scotia in rolling mills and car shops, wher 
activity had been curtailed in recent months, and also in coal mining and raily 
transportation. The reopening of logging camps accounted for a substantial share 01 
the increase in Ontario, while there were also gains in railway transportation and cou 
struction and in building construction. The largest declines in Quebec we 
recorded in water transportation, but the textile and tobacco industries suffered 
fairly heavy losses. The contraction in the prairie district was entirely due to red 
tions in staff in railway construction. Logging and lumber firms registered the mos’ 
pronounced decreasesin British Columbia. 

Firms in Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver reported moderately increased activi! 
while in Montreal, Ottawa, and Hamilton the tendency was downward. Empl 
ment around the harbor and in tobacco and textile factories in Montreal declined 
quite heavily; recovery in rubber and in some other branches of the manufacturiiyg 
industry was not sufficient to offset these reductions. The expansion in Toronto was 
fairly general, the most important increases occurring in textiles. Small reductions i 
personnel were registered by a large number of Ottawa employers; the decreas«s 
saw and paper mills and in ¢ar works were the largest. Improvement was recorded 
Hamilton by manufacturers of electric current, electrical appliances, and agricultural 
implements, while textile works were decidedly slacker. The changes in Winnipes 
were slight; the largest additions were reported in iron and steel and building con- 
struction. In Vancouver small increases were registered in a number of industries 
The largest expansion in that city took place in steel ship yards, but these gains 
were partly offset by contractions in sawmills and in building construction. 

Employment in the manufacturing industries as a whole declined moderate! 
Sawmills showed the first falling off they have recorded since the beginning oi |! 
year and textile and tobacco workers were further affected by shutdowns. On the 
other hand, marked improvement was registered in rubber, iron, and steel. Thouvh 
comparatively slight, the increases in logging are interesting, since they mark tlie 
reopening of the active season. Coal, other nonmetallic minerals, and metallic ore 
mining showed improvement, and further gains were indicated in communicati 
services, and trade. Railway operation and building construction also afford 
more employment. These gains, however, were counteracted by contractions in 
water transportation, on railway and highway construction and maintenance; the 
latter declines, as previously pointed out, were largely due to men leaving for the 
harvest fields. 


Australia.—Trade-union reports for the second quarter of 1925 
show that 7.1 per cent of the members were unemployed, as agains! 
7.2 per cent in the preceding quarter and 9.6 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1922.. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment !s 


given in the table following. 
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jousing and Town-Planning Regulation in Massachusetts. 


Welfare for the year ending November 30, 1922, contains a 

brief report on the progress of housing and town-planning con- 
trolin that State. Town planning, it points out, is a natural develop- 
ment from any attempt to regulate the housing situation, since over- 
crowding, poor sanitation, and inadequate transportation facilities 
are all parts of the same problem, and no one aspect can be satisfac- 
torily treated by itself. Control of the individual house, however, is 
usually the initial step, and housing legislation generally precedes 
town planning and zoning. 
In Massachusetts legislation has done something toward abolishing 
indowless rooms, overcrowding, and insanitary plumbing, but the 
work is only partially accomplished. “There are still too many com- 
munities without even building laws.’”’ A questionnaire as to the 
building laws or ordinances in force was sent out to the 355 cities and 
towns in Massachusetts, to which 247 replies were received. Twenty 
towns reported codes which did little or nothing beyond regulating 
the materials which might be used in building and giving some 
measure of fire protection. Seventeen had codes making some pro- 
vision for light and air, size of rooms, privacy, and sanitation. 
Twenty-six had accepted the terms of the State tenement house act, 
six had building codes but copies were not available for analysis, and 
178 reported that they had neither ordinances nor by-laws relating 
to the subject. In view of this situation the report points out that 
“much still remains to be done” in the way of legal regulation of 
housing. 

In 1913 Massachusetts passed an act requiring all cities and towns 
with a population of over 10,000 to establish town-planning boards. 
At the end of 1922 there were 54 such boards in active operation. 
Many had been working on comprehensive plans for city develop- 
ment, but in the majority of cases financial limitations restricted 
their work and piecemeal planning resulted. Comprehensive plans, 
however, have been adopted or are in preparation for ten cities and 
towns, among them being Boston, Cambridge, Springfield, Fall 
River, and Worcester. Seven cities have put zoning plans into 
elect, and zoning is under way in ten others, including Boston, 
Worcester, and Fall River. 


i annual report of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
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Housing in Philadelphia. 


HE Philadelphia Housing Association, in its annual report for 
1922, presents an unusually complete and informative account 
of conditions prevailing in that city, in which the discussions 

of the rental and building situations are perhaps of the most general 
interest. In its report for 1921, the association gave the results of 
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a rent survey made in that year. (See Montrury LaBor Reyipy 
October, 1922, pp. 154 to 157.) In December, 1922, it made a simila; 
survey of 1,159 rental properties in seven industrial centers of the 
city, from which it appeared that the trend of rents was still upward 


The average rental of the dwellings studied was $21.25 per month in 1922 as avaing 
$19.63 for approximately the same number of houses in 1921, and $13.93 in 1914 fo». 
larger number of houses. Their gross annual rental of $295,636 was $106,636 more 
than for the same dwellings in 1914, and the rate of increase over 1914 was 56.4 per 


cent. 


The increase was found in every section of the city, but varied jp 
amount. In West Philadelphia the increase over 1914 was more thy 
100 per cent, and sections which in 1921 showed only small increases 
showed in this survey increases of from 8 to 17 per ceni over the 
rents of 1921. The poor were hardest hit by the changes. More 
than a third of the houses renting for less than $15 a month showed 
increases, and so did 28 per cent of those whose rents ranged from 
$15 to $30 a month, while only 16 per cent of those renting for oye; 
$30 showed an increase. Also, the percentage of increase was hicher 
in the cheaper houses. The steady rise in rents had brought about 
an unfortunate situation. 

One aspect of the rental situation was felt to be alarming. There was a rising tid 
of indignation among tenants who were being gouged. It did not show in vociteroy 
shouting but in sullen resentment. They had limited incomes and soaring 
meant that other living costs must be cut. Some moved into rooms, causing convested 
occupancy; one mother and four children were found sleeping in a room of less than 


100 square feet, while a man, his wife, and four children were found in a room of % 
square feet. Other families reduced living costs by purchasing less clothing and food, 


leaving undernourished and poorly protected bodies, with a consequence detrimental 
to public health and welfare. * * * 
The city knows that families, like rats, have taken to cellars to cook, eat, and work 


that many are housed in attic rooms, up where the blistering heat of the summer sun 
makes life one unremitting state of sweltering; that the same intensive occipancy 
has driven 4, 8, and 10 families into houses of as many rooms each to carry on al! 
household activities in an apartment of only one room. 


The report discusses at some length the practicability of laws 
controlling rents as one means of meeting the situation. The asso- 
ciation made a study of the methods of rent control adopted bj 
various States and cities since the housing shortage became acute 
and found little to support the charges brought against the emergency 
laws and rent commissions. The constitutionality of these methods, 
it is pointed out, has been upheld by the Supreme Court. Where 
such laws have been adopted the courts have not been clogged with 
rent cases, and this is especially noticeable where rent commissions 
have been established. There is no truth in the allegation that rent 
laws tend to restrict building, “for in no city where they have been 
in force has the building program been retarded.’ And on the 
positive side the effect has been good. 

Rent laws have been effective where adopted and consistently enforced. ‘Those 
speculative investors who, as temporary landlords, gouge their tenants have /ad a 
warning that they must justify rental increases wherever made. The common expe 
rience of rent commissions has been that after the commissions become active the 
number of cases of outrageously high rents decrease. Neither courts nor commissions 
have restricted rents so that returns fall below a fair earning on the investment. 
Both have found many cases before them where the increases asked were not exccss\°. 
Rent laws have not disturbed legitimate barter between landlord and tenant, )u! 
they have in a measure controlled the new crop of get-rich-quick speculative inv csto!s 
who have arisen because of the emergency created by the housing shortage. 
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The association sees little prospect that the situation will soon 
right itself if left to the workings of supply and demand. Philadel- 
phia shared in the building boom of 1922, and at the end of the year 
permits had been issued for new and converted dwellings to accommo- 
date 11,947 families. A large portion of these, however, would not 
be completed until late in 1923, and meanwhile the destruction or 
vacation of houses to make room for various civic developments was 
increasing the demand beyond that due to the normal increase of 
population. Kven should the 1922 rate of dwelling construction 
keep on steadily Philadelphia could not catch up with its housing 
shortage for years. | 

Moreover, the bulk of the building of 1922 was not of a character 
to meet the needs of the poor. Most of the one-family houses were 
planned to sell for from $6,000 to $9,000 each, which puts them 
definitely out of the reach of the lower-paid workers, either for 
buying or renting. A proportion, wholly unprecedented in Phila- 
delphia, of the new housing was for “multiple” buildings, instead 
of the one-family house which has long been characteristic of the 
city. But even these will not provide what is wanted, since “few 
buildings of this type can be built in Philadelphia to-day to rent 
profitably below $15 per room per month.” Practically the only 
provision made for the small wage-earning class has been the con- 
version of old houses into tenements under standards which are below 
the requirements for new construction. This, and the provision in 
the new construction of buildings for multiple occupancy, has made 
a net increase of legal tenement housing of almost 21 per cent during 
the year. 

This is a definite trend toward tenement living in a city which has had the reputa- 
tion of having less than 10 per cent of its families housed in buildings of multiple 
occupancy. It bodes no good for Philadelphia, since authentic reports from many 
American cities show that where the tenement type is substituted for the dwelling 
type the number and size of rooms occupied by families so housed decrease and rents 
increase. Such economic limitations on the number of rooms which tenants may 
rent forces congested occupancy with the increased hazard to public health and public 
morals, , 

The association does not admit that it is impossible to build houses 
within the reach of the poorer classes but concedes that it is improb- 
able that such will be provided by the speculative builder, since he 
feels the need of a large margin of safety, ‘‘sometimes as large as 
$1,500 on a $6,000 house.” The association does not question the 
right of the builder to put up whatever kind of house he thinks he 
ean sell, but it regrets that the public should accept as a fact his 
unproved assertion that low-priced houses can not be built under 
present conditions. The general acceptance of this statement dis- 
courages those who might undertake low-priced construction, and 
leads the buyers to believe that they have no recourse but to buy at 
any price asked. Hence they purchase or rent at a cost beyond 
their means, and either take in roomers or suffer in food and clothing 
to make up the deficiency. 

To-day houses can be built large enough to house comfortably the average family 
and at prices which will permit reasonable rentals, provided cheap building money 
is available, ‘‘frills” are omitted, and the builders are willing to take a modest profit. 
The Housing Association has developed plans upon which bona fide construction 


bids have been received which show a cost of $2,650 to $2,800 per house in units of 10, 
including the builder’s profits of about $550. These houses are of plain architecture, 
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substantial construction, of sanitary equipment, with individual yards, and wit) 
rooms as large as the average room in tenement types catering to the same wage gy; 
With low financing costs and a smaller builder’s profit such houses can be built j, 


rent at $25 a month, or a rent within the reach of those workers who a decade avo of lo 
when cheaper houses were built, had incomes of $12 to $15 a week, but who are TI 
earning $25 and upward per week. 

The association presents a strong plea for the acceptance of 
city zoning policy, which is making slow headway in Philadel))|jis. b 
Zoning is opposed by different classes on different grounds. In {\. or to 
central districts the property owners apparently object most to {he 
restrictions on height. 

Their chief argument seems to be personal, namely, that if zoning is adopted and first 


the height of central realty buildings is restricted they can not get as much frorn (| if th 
sale of their speculative holdings as they otherwise might. 




















ani 
Against this it is pointed out that if unrestricted building cop. the J 
tinues a point of saturation will be reached, at which returns foi elaps 
the buildings will decrease, unless heavy expenses are incurred {0 may 
secure light and ventilation easements. Such has been the expericn + (2 
in other cities, and though the cessation of building during the \: hows 
and the enormous expansion of business has temporarily che ko payn 
the development of such conditions they can not permanently delay the 
the consequences of unregulated and uncontrolled growth. lesse 
Control of the height of buildings, however, is only one feature, ment 
and that not the most important, of a zoning policy. One of iis (3 
greatest values is the protection it affords residential districts agi 1s! lease 
the invasion of objectionable businesses and the consequent deteri::u- unfa 
tion of the property. This 
Each misuse is an entering wedge in a neighborhood for further misuses, and is ‘he law 
forerunner of slum centers. The history of many of the blighted areas in Philade!)))ii: into 
to-day begins with the injection of some store, ie oaney. garage, or like business i the | 
residential area, starting a migration of old established families, usually home o: at 
and the influx of home renters who, because they have no financial investment i: wures 
neighborhood and are, therefore, foot-loose nomads, take little, if any, interest in ion 
keeping up good neighborhood conditions. From such beginnings deterioration has 
logically follows. ’ busit 
Moreover, the use of zoning serves as a guide in city planning and pre 
helps to determine the layout of new areas, the width of strecis. lease 
ot the public service facilities to be provided. The casual hit-or-111ss fami 
fashion in which many cities have developed in the past has prove: lease 
costly to the city and the individual landholder alike. Mere commu in ol 
sense and common prudence dictate a more systematic and [ore- to ps 
sighted method of development, which shall determine from ‘\c that 
beginning the use to which a given section shall be put, and (lieu been 
protect it in that use. in 
is Mi 
roou 
German Law For Protection of Tenants.’ in ‘a 
aulD 


N JUNE 1, 1923, the Reichstag passed a law for the protection JH jose. 
@) of tenants of dwellings ( Mieterschutzgesetz), which becomes pren 
effective on October 1, 1923, and is to remain in force wit! room 

July 1, 1926. The law provides that any lease shall on its expira- same 
tion continue in force unless. the lessee has himself agreed to discvi- Of 
tinue the lease and has given notice of the discontinuance to (/c that 


= by e 
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1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, July 1, 1923, p. 422. 
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lessor. The lessor is no longer allowed to give notice to the tenant; 
{ he wishes to terminate a lease he must bring suit at the local court 
of lowest instance (Amésgericht) for annulment of the lease. 

The law admits only the following reasons as sufficient for annul- 
ment of a lease: 

(1) If the lessee or a member of his household or a person employed 
by him in his business becomes a considerable nuisance to the lessor 
or to another tenant of the dwelling, or endangers the leased premises 
or the house through improper use, or if the lessee sublets the leased 
premises Without authorization. In all such cases the lessor must 
first warn the lessee, and annulment of the lease is permissible only 
if the lessee does not heed this warning. The lessor must sue fo 
annulment of the lease within six months from the date on which 
the facet causing him to sue has come to his notice. If a year has 
elapsed since the date on which the lessee committed an act which 
may justify annulment, suit for annulment is no longer permissible. 

(2) If the lessee does not pay his rent promptly. The lessor may, 
however, sue for annulment of the lease only if in the case of monthly 
payment the rent overdue amounts to twice the monthly rate, or in 
the case of quarterly payment to a whole quarterly rate. The 
lessee has also the right to pay the overdue rent after suit for annul- 
ment of the lease has been instituted. 

(3) If for urgent reasons the lessor desires to obtain the use of the 
leased premises, and the withholding thereof would constitute great 
unfairness to him, notwithstanding the inconvenience to the lessee. 
This concession to the lessor is, however, not unconditional, for the 
law provides that the court before rendering a decision must take 
into account certain facts in favor of the lessee, 1. e., if, for instance, 
the lessee, with the consent of the lessor, has incurred great expendi- 
tures for the improvement of the premises; if the property in ques- 
tion is the only place of business which the lessee has and the lessor 
has in addition to a main establishment several branches of his 
business within the same commune and wants the use of the leased 
premises merely to enlarge his business. The lessor’s claim to the 
leased premises for his own personal use or that of members of his 
family 1s not sufficient reason for annulment of the lease. If the 
lease is annulled by the court because the lessor is especially interested 
in obtaining the use of the premises the court may order the lessor 
to pay to the lessee the cost of moving. It must also make provision 
that the lessee shall not be evicted unless suitable premises have 
been assigned to him by the communal housing office. 

in the ease of subleases the discontinuance of the relation of tenancy 
is made somewhat easier by the law, but even a renter of a furnished 
room ¢an not be forced to move by mere notice of the lessor. Even 
in such a case the lessor must first bring suit. The court is, however, 
authorized by the law to annul a sublease of a furnished room if the 
lessor is essentially interested in obtaining the use of the leased 
premises, especially if he needs the premises for his own use. If 
rooms have, however, been sublet for housekeeping the law gives the 
sume protection to the tenant as is given by it to the original lessee. 

Of great importance to labor are those provisions of the new law 
that regulate tenancy in company dwellings, i. e., in dwellings rented 
by employers to their employees. The law provides that when in 
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such cases the service or employment relation is terminated certajy 
distinction shall be made. if the employee has given to the employer 
a legal reason for discharging him or if he has left his employmen 
voluntarily although the employer has given him no cause for leaving. 
the law gives to the employer the right to sue for eviction, and if the 
court gives judgment in favor of the employer the employee may he 
evicted even if another suitable dwelling is not available for assivp- 
ment to him. If, on the other hand, the employer had no |ega| 
reason for discharging the employee or the employer had given the 
employee good cause for leaving his employment the general protec- 
tive provisions for tenants are also applicable to the tenant of , 
company dwelling even if the tenant has left the service of the owner 
of the dwellmg. The employer may, however, bring suit for annui- 
ment of the lease if he urgently needs the premises for another worker 
employed im the place of the one who has left or been discharged, 
If the employer is willing to pay a suitable compensation to the 
employee, he may demand the latter’s eviction. The amount of suc) 
compensation is fixed by the court. 

The law provides specifically that an employee occupying a com- 
pany dwelling may not be evicted for trade-union activities, and par- 
ticularly not for participation in a strike for better wages or working 
conditions. 

The right of subletting leased premises is conditioned on tne con- 
sent of the lessor. If the lessor refuses his consent the matter is to be 
decided by the local rent board. In the case of premises use« fo; 
business purposes the lessor alone can permit the subletting of ‘hie 
premises. 

The law is applicable alike to all leases of dwellings, stores, and 
storage rooms. tt is not applicable to new buildings that have become 
ready for occupancy after July 1, 1918, to rooms newly created 
through remodeling of old buildings, or to buildings owned by public 
welfare building societies. Persons who were not residing in Cer- 
many on January I, 1914, may on expiration of their leases also be 
evicted from dwellings leased op them if the lessor has an essential 
interest in obtaining possession of the premises. 

In deciding suits for annulment of leases the local courts must call 
in associate lay judges. One-half of these must be landlords and the 
other half must be tenants. They are to be chosen from lists made 
up by the local landlords’ and tenants’ associations. 





wow 


Housing Shortage and Housing Activities in Great Britain. 


OME indication of the need for more houses in England is seen 
S in the preparations, made in advance of its passage, to take 
advantage of the new housing act, which provides a limited 
subsidy for houses conforming to certain specifications. The ac 
was introduced into Parliament in April, 1923, and had rather a 
stormy passage, as the minority felt that its provisions were far {rom 
being sufficiently liberal to meet the needs of the situation. A num 
ber of changes were made in it, but many more were asked, and ‘0! 
some time it was quite uncertain in what form it would finally pass. 
(For its final terms, see the MontHiy Lasor Review, October, |')2), 
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p. 115-117.) Notwithstandin this uncertainty, a number of plans 
were prepared and definitely submitted to the Minister of Health for 
approval. According to the English magazine, Garden Cities and 
Town Planning (September, 1923, p. 168), by August 9, schemes had 
been definitely submitted, in anticipation of the passage of the new 
act, providing for the erection of over 17,000 houses, grouped as 
follows: 


To be built by— 


nr. s .CGccsh conte dbe ers 6008 6 o'46 40 b0nnecesees 4, 633 
UD SEE MDCRSEAGDS 6 disk ds seicaws. ccsSrddedeieissseiee. fi. 2, 235 
SE OC EP TY PT Ey ae ee 10, 358 

17, 226 


To these may be added schemes for 7,611 houses to be built by 
local authorities which were prepared after the collapse of the first 
program of State aid, and before the formulation of the second, 
making a total of 24,837 houses for which aid is asked under the new 
bill immediately upon its passage. 

Strong evidence of the need for houseroom was seen recently when 
the Manchester authorities announced that they would receive appli- 
cations for new houses. The corporation, which has undertaken a 
number of municipal housing schemes involving over 4,000 houses, 
had 700 houses approaching completion, and 690 others for which 
contracts had been let, and for these two groups it proposed to re- 
ceive applications. According to the issue of Garden Ae and Town 
Planning, already quoted, the response was immediate and pro- 
nounced. 

The result of the announcement was that people began to assemble outside the 
public health office, which was due to open at 9 a. m., shortly after midnight, and the 
Manchester papers are full of stories of the difficulty in regulating the queue, which 
extended for two or three hundred yards from the office, applications received by tele- 
gram and telephone, etc. At the end of the day the corporation clerks had succeeded 
in entering the names of 2,600 persons. 

Now that the terms of the new act are known, local authorities in 
a number of places are pressing forward housing campaigns. ‘The 
Manchester hoysing committee has issued a report recommending 
that the city borrow £100,000 ($486,650, par) to be used in subsidiz- 
ing new housing erected by private belidiene: The subsidy author- 
ized by the General Government has a capitalized value of only £75 
($365, par), which the corporation th oh an insufficient induce- 
ment for building any but the smallest house permissible under the 
new legislation, so the city will make an additional contribution 
from the local rates. A condition of the latter subsidy, however, is 
that not more than 12 houses shall be built to the acre. This is a 
proviso which the advocates of better housing fought hard to get 
into the national housing bill while it was before Parliament, but 
Which was rejected by the Government. ' 

Certain local authorities are cited by Garden Cities and Town 
Planning as having added extra inducements to the Governmental 
subsidy, since there seems to be a rather general feeling that the latter 
is not, in itself, sufficient to lead private builders to put up houses 
which can be rented or sold to working-class people. 





‘See Manchester Guardian, issues of Sept. 3 (p. 9) and Sept. 6 (p. 9), 1923. 
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The city of Glasgow seems to have given up the idea that priv. jp 
builders can be relied upon to meet the situation, and has unier- 
taken municipal housing schemes upon a larger scale than has |). 
attempted since the war. The local authorities have carried «\); 
schemes providing 885 houses, nearly all of which are now comple io! 
They are at present promoting new schemes which will provide 5. .\\) 
additional houses and involve a cost of over £3,000,000 ($14,599 5.0. 
par). These are not designed for the poorest classes, for whom t¢ )\0- 
ments seem to be the only form of housing which can at presen 
provided on economic terms. 

The policy of the corporation, however, would appear to be to provide th: 
attractive type of house, let them to the citizen who can afford it, and thus : 
the pressure on existing house properties, which from their smaller capital cost + 
be available, it is calculated, at rents within the range of the humbler wage cx 
of the community. (Manchester Guardian, Sept. 8, 1923.) 
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REHABILITATION. 





Training and Employment of Disabled Workmen im the Ford Plant. 


HE possibilities of rehabilitation and employment of disabled 
| workers has been demonstrated in the plants of the Ford Motor 
Co. at Detroit. This is shown by a paper read before the 
International Conference on Rehabilitation of the Disabled (held in 
New York City under the auspices of the American Red Cross, 
March 18-22, 1919), by Dr. J. E. Mead, chief surgeon of the Ford 
Motor Co., of which the following is a summary: 

On January 12, 1914, Henry Ford, while setting the minimum wage 
for employees of the Ford Motor Co. at $5 for a day of eight hours, 
issued instructions that in the future no one applying for work should 
be rejected on account of his physical condition unless found to be 
suffering with a contagious disease which would endanger the health 
of fellow employees; and, furthermore, that no one should be dis- 
charged on account of his physical condition. On January 1, 1919, 
the minimum wage was raised to $6 per day with the same rule in 
force, for during those past five years efficiency and production had 
increased and the company had not yet gone into the hands of a 
receiver. 

it may be inferred that with this rule in force for the past five years 
the labor force of the Ford Motor Co. would include a great many 
employees who are not up to the average physical standard. Such 
is the fact. At the present time there are 123 men working, with 
either amputated or hopelessly crippled arms, forearms, or hands; 
| with both hands off; 4 totally blind men; 207 blind in one eye; 
253 with light perception in only one eye; 37 deaf and dumb; 60 
suffermg with epilepsy; 4 with both legs or feet missing; 234 with 
one foot or leg amputated or hopelessly crippled; 1,560 suffering from 
hernias of various types; 900 tubercular employees; and 6,180 more 
suffermg from other ailments or diseases, bringing the total up to 
9.563. 

A faet “‘of minor importance but probably of interest is that Ford 
= are minus 1,031 of their allotted number of fingers or 
thumbs. 

How are these employees placed so that their maximum ability 
can be realized in the manufacture of the Ford product ¢ 

A man applying for a job is first interviewed and the preliminary 
employment papers written up in the employment office. He is 
then immediately referred to the examining surgeon, who gives him 
a most thorough examination. If found to be suffering with a con- 
tagious disease, dangerous to the health of fellow employees, he is 
relused immediate employment and the case is reported to the local 
health authorities. If, however, his debarring ailment is acute and 
probably will respond readily to treatment, he is assured that when he 
can present a clean bill of health he will be accepted. 
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Once hired, a man is assured of permanent employment, for one 
rule of this company which is hard and fast is that no person shall |. 
discharged or laid off because he is physically unable to do his work. 
Further, an employee who is acutely ill or in need of rest and medica! 
attention may obtain sick leave, with the assurance that his job wil| 
be awaiting him on his recovery. 

During the past year the average number of employees of the Ford 
Motor Co. was 33,000. As already stated, 9,563 of these were either 
actual cripples or men suffering with some ailment or disease or 
otherwise physically below par, including many men between 7( 
and 80 vears old. 

Equitable adjustment of the work to the man is accomplishe«| in 
the following way: An accurate card index is kept showing the num- 
ber of different jobs or operations performed in the course of manufac- 
turing the various parts and of assembling the Ford product. These 
cards give the department number; operation number; kind of 
machine and a description of the work, whether light, medium, or 
heavy; whether dry or wet, and if wet, the kind of fluid used; wheth- 
er clean or dirty; whether near an oven or furnace; the condition of 
air in the department; whether one or both hands are used; whether 
the employee sits or stands at his work; wh« ther the room is noisy or 

uiet; whether natural or artificial light is used; the number of 
shifts; the approximate number of pieces handled per hour; the 
weight of the material or piece handled; and a description of any 
strain the workman is under. There are 7,882 of these cards, describ- 
ing that number of different jobs in the factory. Of these, 949 are 
classified as heavy work, requiring strong, able-bodied and practically 
physically perfect men; 3,338 require men of ordinary physica! 
development and strength; while the remainder, 3,595, call for practi- 
cally no physical exertion and can be performed by men of the slightest 
build or physical development. In fact, the last class of work could 
be performed by women or older children without taxing thicir 
strength. As many of these lightest operations required the use o! 
all the faculties and would not be suitable for many of the physically 
handicapped, another canvass was made to ascertain the number of 
jobs that could be performed by the various classes of permanentiy 
disabled men. This canvass showed that 670 operations could be 
performed by legless men; 2,637 by one-legged men; 2 by armiess 
men; 715 by one-armed men; and 10 by blind men. ‘The time re- 
quired to become proficient in these various occupations was esti- 
mated to be as follows: 1,743 jobs, or 43 per cent, would require one 


day or less; 1,461 jobs, or 36 per cent, one day to one week; 251 jobs, 
or 6 per cent, one to two weeks; 534 jobs, or 14 per cent, one mont! 
to one year; and 43 jobs, or 1 per cent, one to six — These 
last 43 jobs are skilled occupations, such as tool-making and <ie- 
sinking. 

Two fundamental facts became prominent from thé above: I'irst. 


there were 9,563 substandard men who required more or less consi(- 
eration in order to secure efficiency from their labor, and, second, 
throughout the plant there were over 14,000 jobs perfectly suited (0 
the various types and conditions of these physically substandard ten. 
“The problem then became clear and the solution simple. It was 
the rational adjustment of the two factors, the man and the job.’ 
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Twelfth Congress of National Safety Council. 


HE twelfth annual congress of the National Safety Council was 
held in Buffalo from October 1 to 5, 1923. 

The congress was given an international aspect by the pres- 

ence and participation of Sir Thomas Oliver, the british authority 

«on occupational diseases, Hon. Forbes Godfrey, M. D., Minister of 

Health and Labor of the Province of Ontario, and Hon. G. S. Henry, 

Minister of Public Works and Highways, of the same Province. Dr. 

toyal Meeker, Secretary of Labor and Industry of the State of 

Pennsylvania, presented the ‘International aspects of the safety 
problem.” 

An outstanding feature of recent development has been the national 
safety code program. Some 40 of these codes are being formulated 
under the auspices of the American Engineering Standards committee. 
The program has involved practically all of the great engineering, 
commercial, and industrial organizations of the country. Several of 
the sections of the congress devoted a part of their sessions to con- 
sideration of codes which are in process of formulation. 

The congress was augmented materially by the fact that the 
American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons and the 
annual safety conference of the New York State Department of 
Labor held joint sessions with the safety council. 

The intensive consideration of specific accident prevention prob- 
lems takes place in the sectional meetings. It has been necessary to 
increase the number of these until the present program shows 24 
sections. 

In the automotive section two codes were discussed. The punch 
press code has already been approved and attention is now being 
directed toward means for carrying out its provisions. The forging 
code is now being formulated. The first tentative draft was presented 
for consideration of the section. This draft has been very carefully 
drawn, and judging from the discussion may reach the final stage 
without material modification. 

Two papers in this section were of particular interest. Mr. R. F. 
Thalner, of the Buick Motor Co., discussed the value of accident 
statistics on the standard basis. The Safety Council has rendered a 
very great service in promoting among its members the use of the 
standard method of preparing accident statistics. Mr. Thalner’s 
paper brought out clearly the benefits to his own company and the 
greater benefits incident to a general adoption of such methods. 

The other paper was on eye injuries, by Dr. L. M. Francis, of 
Buffalo. This paper was important in that it stressed the fact that 
as a cause of blindness the accidents which are severe enough in them- 
selves to destroy the eye are of relatively small importance. Blindness 
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results largely from injuries which, if properly treated at the outs 
would not be serious. { 
by proper protective measures. Industrial blindness 1s needless. 

The construction section devoted parts of two sessions to the cv 
for construction work. This code is in its first draft. 

The paper and pulp section devoted a portion of one session to <i 
cussion of the code in preparation for that industry. This was f: 
lowed by a round-table discussion of paper and pulp mill hazards 

In the woodworking section an important demonstration of vari: 
safeguards was presented, which will be utilized in putting the fini 


ing touches on the code for that industry, now practically completed 
Among the apparatus exhibited to the section was a new shapc 


guard which seems to have elements of promise. 
In the educational section one of the most instructive presentat i 


was ‘‘ How Buffalo teaches safety in its public schools from the thir! 


grade to the teachers’ training school.” 


The electric railway section in a round-table discussion consider 
the very timely topic of “Cooperation of electric railways in coii- 


munity safety activities.” 


The metals section had one of its most animated discussions ove: 
the relation of medical and safety departments. It is essential th. 
these departments should work in the closest harmony with (i: 
employment department, in order to assure the success of safe‘, 


development. 


Two sessions of the mining section were devoted to a discussion « 
various phases of underground transportation. That so much tinue 
was given to this subject indicates its importance from a safely 


standpoint. 
In the public safety section all the papers were of great intere- 


t is still easier to prevent the injury altoget, 


but perhaps the most suggestive was the one presented by Presidei 
Dow regarding safety work by the New York police eeetmen | 
This problem has been attacked with exceptional vigor and ingenui'\ 
in New York. , 





Among the popers presented in the steam railroad section, a voluine 
ormation is to be found in ine poner on ‘‘ National cos 
. Palmer, of the Equii- 


of relevant in 
of accidents to the railroads,” by Mr. Lew 


able Life Assurance Society. 





Decrease in Corm-Shredder Accidents in Wisconsin. 


HE records of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin show thi! 
in 1911, 94 farmers were seriously injured on corn shredder- 
corn huskers, and feed cutters in the State.’ During that ye: 

there were 4 deaths, 6 arms were lost, 21 hands were amputated, ai! 
other injuries were sustained. The compensation paid was estimat 
at $307,000. In contrast to this, the commission’s records for 192” 
show no deaths and only 8 compensable injuries caused by cor 


shredders and ensilage cutters. The amount of benefits paid for the 
injuries was $5,306. 





1The Wisconsin Safety Review, July, 1923, p. 4. 
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Protecting the Belgian Worker's Health. 


~I 


N ARTICLE in The Nation’s Health, July, 1923 (pp. 424, 425, 

A 486, and 489) by Dr. D. Glibert, director of medical service, 

Belgian Ministry of Labor, describes the measures taken by 

both industry and the State to raise the health level of the working 
people of Belgium. 

for many years prior to the war efficient steps had been taken by 
the Belgian Government, the writer states, toward the protection of 
the health of the workers, while at the same time the work for preven- 
tion of disease was taken up by the unions. Although all of this work 
was interrupted by the war the resumption of industrial activity 
included the restoration and development of health activities. 

The basis upon which the present social legislation has been built is 
the act of 1810 relating to mines and metallurgy which gave the 
‘mine officers” powers by which they could impose on the industrial 
enterprises within the limits of their jurisdiction any measure they 
considered proper for the protection of the health of the workers. A 
royal decree of the same year covered establishments, other than those 
included in the act, which were considered to be “dangerous, 
unhealthy, or troublesome.’”’ This decree has been revised several 
times, the last time in 1863, but has kept its legal force and is now 
being reexamined again. By the end of the last century most of the 
industrial establishments had become subject to one or the other of 
these regulations. 

In 1889 following a period of strikes and riots the Government 
conducted a national survey of working conditions and a law was 
passed regulating the employment of women and children. Numerous 
social laws have been enacted since that time, the most recent being 
the eight-hour law passed in June, 1921. Regulations safeguarding 
the employment of women and young persons, said to be “Taw pro- 
tected people,’ prohibit the employment of children under the age of 
i4 unless they can show a certificate of completed primary studies, 
when they may be permitted to work if they are at least 13 years old. 
Many reservations apply to the employment of boys between the 
ages of 14 and 18, and of girls between 14 and 21, in work which is 
considered too hard or dangerous for them; and the employment of 
women of any age is prohibited in certain industries such as coal 
mining, and in night work except under special circumstances. 

Hygienic regulations applying to industrial or commercial under- 
takings fix the amount of space allowed for each worker, the height of 
vorkrooms, and the volume of air supply. The work places must 
also be warmed and in summer must be protected against high tem- 
peratures. Workers must be provided with good drinking water; and 
there are special regulations relating to the prevention of steam, 
gases, and dusts in workrooms, and to cleanliness and general sanitary 
provisions. Where toxic materials are used, eating in workrooms Is 
forbidden. An important part of the Belgian regulations is the pro- 
vision of penalties for workmen who violate them, as well as for the 
employers. 

Aside from these measures of a more or less general nature, there 
are more detailed regulations which apply to specially hazardous in- 
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dustries or those which manufacture or use poisonous substances and 
which provide also for periodical physical examinations of workers jn 
such industries. 

The workmen’s compensation law provides for payment of com- 
pensation even when there has been serious carelessness on the pari 
of the workman; and the preceding state of health of the victim is not 
considered, so that, for example, a one-eyed man who loses the sight of 
his good eye through accident receives indemnity for total blindness. 
The compensation, however, amounts to only 50 per cent of the Joss 
suffered. Nearly all the manufacturers are mS but those who are 
not have to bear personally the consequences of accidents occurring 
on their property, and they are obliged to contribute to a special fund 
which is used to pay the compensation of workmen in case the unin- 
sured employer is insolvent. The cost of treatment of industrial ac- 
cidents is paid by the employer, who may either maintain his own 
medical service or have it organized by an insurance company, in 
which case the employee is not free to choose his doctor; or the em- 
ployer may allow the injured worker to choose his own physician, 
although a royal decree fixes the maximum amount for which the em- 
pire is liable. 

ll these provisions were in effect before the war and have again 
been enforced during the period of reconstruction, while the eight-hour 
day has been added to the list of labor laws and the compensation Jaw 
has been amended by royal decree. The amendment requires the 
employers to provide first-aid facilities for injured employees, and 
prompt and adequate medical care. First-aid equipment must be 
provided in all work places where more than 25 persons are employed, 
except in cases where a hospital with satisfactory equipment is |o- 
cated within a certain distance from the factory. 

By a decree issued in June, 1920, a physical examination of girls 
and boys between the ages of 16 and 18 is required once a year, while 
more frequent examinations are required for those whose state of 
health demands it. These examinations are made by the medica! 
inspector of labor or under his supervision by doctors chosen by the 
employers. During the last half of 1922, 903 industrial firms pro- 
vided medical service for their employees, 523 doctors chosen by thie 
employers were approved by the Minister of Industry and Labor, and 
23,481 young persons, of whom 8,174 were girls, were given physical 
examinations. About 6 per cent were examined quarterly and 0.26 
per cent of the boys and 0.16 per cent of the girls every month. 

The workers’ societies which provide their members with financial 
and medical assistance in time of illness are so numerous that their 
work is said to be of very direct assistance in supplementing that of 
the State and of employers in caring for the health of injured and sick 
workmen. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Tenth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Internationa! Association of 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held‘at St. 

Paul, Minn., September 24-27, 1923. Twenty States, three 
Canadian Provinces, the Republic of Mexico, the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, and the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
were officially represented. Addresses of welcome were delivered by 
Hon. J. A. O. Preus, Governor of Minnesota, and Hon. Arthur E. Nel- 
son, Mayor of St. Paul. Mr. F. A. Duxbury, in his presidential ad- 
dress, recommended the general policy of vesting the supervision and 
administration of all laws of a kindred nature in one supervising and 
executive body. Such a policy, he stated, was in harmony with the 
best and latest tendency in governmental organization for the purpose 
of efficiency and economy of administration, afforded an opportunity 
for better organization, and avoided unnecessary duplication of activi- 
ties and overhead expense. Mr. Duxbury further advised that in 
order to make the work of the organization definitely effective, it 
should single out some principle or subject and concentrate its efforts 
on thoroughly informing itself as to the reasons and wisdom of certain 
definite legislative action, and then by a well-thought-out plan of 
action, follow up such conclusions before legislative bodies to secure 
their enactment. 

The principal subjects discussed by the association were the follow- 
ing: Standard permanent disability schedule, medical problems, 
special State fund problems, rehabilitation of injured workmen, and 
the teaching of wddliihlents compensation in the schools. 


Standard Permanent Disability Schedule. 


‘THE committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost 

submitted its final report, embodying a standard permanent dis- 
ability schedule, which was approved and adopted by the association. 
The disability ratings for the various types of injuries are stated in 
percentages of permanent total disability, and vary with age. The 
rating for the loss of an arm at the shoulder, for example, ranges 
from 40 per cent at age 20 to 85 per cent at age 70. The report 
also recommends that if the permanent disability is of a character 
which peculiarly and exceptionally unfits the employee for the per- 
formance of his regular occupation, the compensation shall be in- 
creased to such a degree as may be determined by the commission, 
but not more than 25 per cent of the schedule allowances. 
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Teaching of Workmen's Compensation in the Schools. 


At THE ninth annual meeting of the association, in 1922. tho 
association authorized the ceeds of a committee {5 
er 


investigate the extent to which t ublic schools in the Unite 
States and Canada had been utilized im teaching the fundame)):,|, 
of workmen’s compensation laws to the school children. The reyjoy 
of this committee was presented by Mr. L. A. Tarrell of the Indus: ria 
Commission of Wisconsin. The committee reported that this sul) jee 
was taught in the sehools in the States of Virgimia, Peansy!y :)\,. 
and North Dakota aad in the cities of Lincoln, Nebr., and South | | 
Ind. A diversity of opinion was found among the several Sjate 
boards of education as to the advisability of adding this subject (o 
the curriculum of the schools. Of the State boards which expresse(| 
themselves on the subject, 13 were in favor of the idea and 8 were 
opposed to it. The State of Virginia, through the instrument lity 
of the industrial commission, has been the pioneer in this movement. 
Mr. C. G. Kizer, chairman of that commission, read a paper before 
the association on ‘“‘How Virginia teaches the fundamentals of the 
workmen’s compensation law.”’ He stated that the committee on 
courses of study of the State board of education did not place the 
compensation booklet prepared by the commission in the curriculum 
as a compulsory subject, but placed it among the material to be used 
by teachers wherever community civics is taught. Of the 16,000 
teachers in the State of Virginia 12,000 are said to be using tle 
compensation catechism. Mr. Kizer also stated that the expense 
of inistering the compensation law is reduced in direct proportion 
as the information as to its provisions is disseminated among thie 
people affected by it. Numerous hearings could be avoided if bot! 
employer and employee understood the law. 


Medical Session. 


medical session included a paper on the differential diagnosis 
between organic and functional nervous conditions following 
injuries, by Dr. Arthur S. Hamilton of Minneapolis, and one on | 
hygiene of the eye in connection with the prevention of ocular injuries, 
by Dr. Frank E Burch of St. Paul: 


State Fund Problems. 


E session of the meeting was devoted exclusively to the discus- 
sion of problems connected with the administration of State 
insurance funds. The subject of ‘Assessment versus capitalized 1- 
serve method of computing insurance rates” was discussed by George 
A. Kingston of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario. | 
A paper on the “Accumulation of experience for the construction of 
an ‘American’ remarriage table’? was read by William C. Fisher of 
the Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. Many of 
the State compensation Jaws provide that, in the case of the death 
of a workman, compensation shall be paid to the widow until Let 
death or remarriage. In computing compensation insurance 1:l¢s 
and setting up reserve in death cases, it becomes necessary there! vre 
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‘9 know not only the life expectancy but also the remarriage expec- 
‘ancy of widows of deceased workers. Little information on this 
subject has thus far been collected by the various compensation 
commissions. Many of the State a and insurance carriers, in 
the absence of American data, use the Dutch remarriage table. 
\y. Fisher strongly urged the various commissions to keep a record of 
‘he remarriage experience of widows in their respective jurisdictions, 
inting out that the experience in Pennsylvania and several other 
urisdictions proved that the remarriage table compiled by the Dutch 
Royal Institute was not applicable to American conditions. The 
association authorized the committee on statistics to make a study 
of the subject and report at the next meeting of the association. 

Mr. L. W. Hatch, manager of the State insurance fund of New York, 
discussed the policy of State funds with respect to rates and compared 
the relative merits of dividends and low rates. He stated that three 
principles confronted competitive State funds, and in fact all insur- 
ance carriers, viz: Security, certainty as to cost, and competitive or 
husiness-getting ability. He believed that it was a better policy to 
charce low rates than to declare dividends at higher rates, and he’ 
advised that competitive State funds should charge as low rates as 
possible without endangering the security of the fund. Mr. Hatch 
further recommended that State funds should have a considerable 
surplus, not alone for the sake of security, but to take care of fluctua-' 
tions IN Compensation costs. 

Mr. Fred W. Armstrong, of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Seotia, discussed the policy with respect to auditing pay rolls. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Proper method of computing reserves’’ was read by 
R. V. Mothersill, of the Compensation Insurance Board of Minnesota.’ 

An interim report of the committee on forms and procedure, 
dealing with State fund claim procedure, was presented by Miss R. O. 
Harrison, of the Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland. 


Rehabilitation. 


N EXCEPTIONALLY interesting and valuable paper on rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction surgery was read by Dr. Fred H. 
Albee, of the New Jersey State Rehabilitation Commission. Doctor 
Albee’s address included motion pictures of actual surgical operations, 
showing the transplantation of Rema from one part of the body to 
another. He stated that physical reconstruction was more impor- 
tant than occupational traiming and reeducation. The latter was not 
only More expensive but in many cases failed of its purpose because 
the workmen did not possess the requisite educational qualifications 
and experience for retraining. Out of 6,000 persons registering for 
rehabilitation in New Jersey, over 2,000 were found to be illiterate. | 
Doctor Albee stated that rehabilitation should include every process 
from the time of the injury to replacement in industry. He strongly 
iuged State universities and medical colleges to introduce courses in 
tehabilitation, and also recommended the establishment of curative 
workshops, since for curative purposes active use of members was 
much better than passive use. 
_Mr. Osear M. Sullivan, of Minnesota, and D. M. Blankinship, of 
Virginia, spoke of the rehabilitation work in their respective States.: 
- [1171] 
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Officers Elected. 
‘THE following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President: Fred W. Armstrong, Workmen's Compensation Board of Nova Scotia. 
Vice president: O. F. McShane, chairman Industrial Commission of Utah, 
Secretary-treasurer: Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statis. 
tics. 

Executive committee: 

Fred W. Armstrong, Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia. 

O. F. McShane, chairman Industrial Commission of Utah. 

Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

F. A. Duxbury, Industrial Commission of Minnesota. 

L. W. Hatch, manager State insurance fund of New York. 

Royal Meeker, secretary Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. 

H. C. Myers, chairman Industrial Commission of Oklahoma. 

Ralph Young, deputy commissioner, Workmen’s Compensation Service of Iowa, 

Ernest Withall, chairman Industrial Commission of Illinois. 


The place and date of the next meeting of the association were left 
to the incoming executive committee. 





Legislative Action on Old-Age Pensions, 1923. 


HE action this year of the legislatures of Montana, Nevada, and 
T Pennsylvania in enacting old-age pension laws suggests the 
beginning of serious practical measures in this field which 
has been a subject of discussion for a number of years. The Terri- 
tory of Alaska should also be mentioned in this connection on account 
of its amendment of an existing law of similar purpose. In Arizona 
a futile attempt was made by an initiated act, in 1914, to establish 
a system of old-age pensions to supersede almshouses by monthly 
allowances to “aged people and people incapable of earning a livell- 
hood by reasons of physical infirmities,” etc. However, this law 
was held unconstitutional on account of ‘the lack of a clear state- 
ment of the means and method of its enforcement.” Techinical 
defects also vitiated the act, so that it was declared void. (State 
Board of Control v. Buckstegge, 18 Ariz. 277, 158 Pac. 837.) 

The legislation affecting the subject in Alaska was initiated by 
Congress, which by an act of May 14, 1906 (34 Stat. 192) provided 
that all moneys received for liquor licenses and occupation or trade 
licenses outside of the incorporated towns of Alaska should be held 
as a separate fund to be known as the ‘“ Alaska fund.’”’ In 1913 by 
act of March 13, this provision was amended so as to devote 10 per 
cent of the State fund to “the relief of persons in Alaska who are 
indigent and incapacitated through nonage, old age, sickness, or 
accident.” 

In the same year, the Alaska Legislature took up the subject and 
td emaae (ch. 80) for the use of a building at Sitka as an ‘ Alaska 

ioneers’ Home,” to which residents of five years’ standing might be 
admitted if in need of aid because of physical disability or otherwise. 
Support was to be derived from donations from private persons and 
allotments from the Alaska fund above noted. an 1915 action was 
taken looking toward the grant of assistance to pioneers of Alaska. 
male or female, at least 65 years of age and renidintt for 10 years In 
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Alaska. These, if entitled to the benefits of the home, might be 
oranted an allowance not to exceed $12.50 per month in eu of 
residence in the home. This provision was superseded in 1923 by 
one which (ch. 46) admitted to the benefits of such a law men 65 
vears Of age or women 60 years of age who had been residents 
of the Territory for 15 consecutive years immediately prior to the 
application. These persons, if entitled to the benefits of the Pioneers’ 
Home, might be granted by trustees of the home an allowance not 
exceeding $25 per month for men and $45 per month for women. 
Allowances might be reduced, in the discretion of the board, or in- 
creased within the maximum limit set. In order to be entitled to 
the benefits of the law, conditions of necessity, lack of resources, and 
lack of relatives or other persons responsible for the support of the 
applicant must be shown. Funds for the maintenance of this system 
are an obligation of the Territory. The estate of any beneficiaries 
is subject to a preferred claim in behalf of the fund if there is no 
widow or minor child under 18. Otherwise claims for reimburse- 
ment stand on the same footing as claims of general creditors. 

The Montana law (ch. 72, Acts of 1923) contemplates the estab- 
lishment in each county of an old-age pension board or commission, 
which may receive applications from persons who are 70 years of age 
and have been citizens of the United States and residents of the 
State of Montana for at least 15 years. Imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary within the preceding 10 years is a bar; also the desertion 
of a wife by a husband within 15 years without just cause, or failure 
to support wife or children under 15 years of age; the same rule 
applies if a wife deserts her husband or children under age without 
cause. Being a professional tramp or beggar within a year preceding 
the application is also a bar. 

The income of the claimant from all sources may not exceed $300, 
nor may he receive the benefits of the law if he has deprived himself 
of property for the purpose of qualifying for old-age velit , or if there 
is a child or other person legally responsible for his support and 
“fully able to support” him. 

The amount of benefits may not exceed $25 a month, and may be 
less than that according to the conditions in each case. Monthly 
warrants are contemplated, and provision is made for the protection 
of the fund in case of discovery of resources wnich would have barred 
the application. No vested rights are granted by this act, or other 
claim which may not be modified or voided by amendment or repeal. 

The Nevada law (ch. 70, Acts of 1923) is administered by a State 
commission, county boards being appointed by the governor. The 
amount of benefits that may be allowed may not, with other resources, 
bring the income to above $1 per day. Applicants must be at least 
60 years of age, have been citizens of the United States for at least 
15 years and residents of the State of Nevada for at least 10 years. 
Inmates of prisons, workhouses, infirmaries, etc., are excluded, as are 
persons who have been in prison for 4 months or more during the 10 
years preceding if such prison sentence was without the option of a 
fine. Piorisiot as to desertion of family, etc., are the same as in 
the Montana law. 

No one may receive a pension whose property, or whose joint 
property with a spouse, exceeds $3,000. Methods of computing 
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income are prescribed, and investigations are to be made by (he 
county boards, which have the powers of the court to compel attend. 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books 3; 
papers. Pensions may not be alienated, and penal provisions ,;, 
enacted for fraud, etc. All grants are subj ect to subsequent legi.|,)- 
tion. 

The law of Pennsylvania (No. 141) resembles in its main provisiv)s 
those of Montana and Nevada already noted. An old-age assistarnco 
commission is to be appointed by the governor, the member, {) 
give such time as is necessary for the supervision of the work, on a jj 

iem allowance. This commission is to appoint a superintenden 
a salary not exceeding $1,800 per annum, who may himself, with th. 
approval of the commission, appoint assistants and fix their duties 
and salaries within the appropriation made by the legislature. 

County boards, consisting of three residents serving without 
compensation other than expenses, exercise local supervision in cvn- 
junction with the State board. 

Benefits may not, added to the income of the applicant from 
other sources, exceed $1 per day. Applicants must be at least 7) 
years of age and have been citizens of the United States and residents 
of the State for at least 15 years. Temporary interruptions do 1: 
maysiny, The applicant must not at the time be an inmate of an) 
ais ic reform or correctional institution, and he is barred if he |ias. 

uring the 15 years preceding the application, for six months or 
longer deserted his wife or thou just cause failed to support he: 
and his children under the age of 15; the same rule applies to a wil. 
Having been a professional tramp or beggar within the previous year 
also disqualifies; and if there is a child or other person responsible {«: 
support, the State will not render assistance. Possession, alone or 
Jounal with a spouse, of property exceeding $3,000 in value is a bar. 

roperty may not be disposed of to quality for the receipt of relic/. 
Any remaining estate is liable for the amounts paid as assistanc 
during the lifetime of a beneficiary, together with 3 per cent siniplc 
interest. 

Certificates awarding assistance are made after investigation, ani 
must be renewed from year to year. Payments may be made moni!i|\ 
or quarterly as the commission may cecide, and the amounts vaiici 
according to changes in circumstances. Beneficiaries must repor' 
any accession of property, and if such accession brings holdings alwve 
$3,000. the amount paid may be canceled or varied. Excess piy- 
ments are recoverable as debts due the State; and if at death ii | 
found that the beneficiary has owned property in excess of il 
allowed amount, the benefits paid shall be recovered twofold. Grauts 
are not subject to assignment, execution, or other process. Cony i- 
tion of crime or other offense punished by imprisonment for oie 
month or longer calls for a suspension of payments during the pei i! 
of imprisonment. 

Other provisions relate to offenses, provisions for funeral expei-:>, 
perm to charitable, etc., institutions in which beneficiaries i0«\ 

e at the time, cases of incapacity, etc. The sum of $25,000 |s 
appropriated for the first two years’ operation of the act. 
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Recent Workmen's Compensation Reports. 
Kentucky. 


men’s Compensation Board, there were reported to the board 

during the year ending June 30, 1922, 18,611 accidents, of 
which 9,052 occurred in the coal-mining industry. The report states 
that 11,145 agreements were approved, of which 62 involved fatal 
accidents, 4 permanent total disabilities, 311 permanent partial disa- 
bilities, 10,762 temporary total disabilities, and 6 temporary partial 
disabilities. The amount of compensation involved in these agree- 
ments was stated to be $1,118,226, and ‘‘in addition to the agree- 
ments the board awarded to injured employees or dependents of 
deceased employees the sum of $154,689, but this does not represent 
the total amount awarded by the board, as a number of awards were 
followed by agreements which were filed with and approved by the 
board after the written awards were entered, and which are accounted 
for in the agreements approved.” 


Maryland. 


\ CCORDING to the sixth annual report of the Kentucky Work- 


HE eighth annual report of the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of Maryland reviews the experience under the work- 
men’s compensation law for the year ending October 31, 1922. 
During the year there were filed with the commission 33,493 reports 
of industrial accidents, of which 10,658 resulted in claims. The dis- 
tribution of these claims with respect to the nature of disability was 
as follows: Fatal 123, permanent total 3, permanent partial 450, 
temporary total 9,689, temporary partial 9, withdrawn or dis- 
allowed 384. 

The following statement shows the benefits awarded and paid 
during the year, by type of benefit. ‘The amounts specified for death 
and permanent disability are the amounts awaited, including both 
the amount of compensation paid out and the amount outstanding. 
The other types of benefits include only the amount reported to have 
been paid out during the year. 


Rr Ee 1 et eee ee.) aoe aoe e slogan $350, 404 
so BR 1 SES ee See 5, 000 
Permanent partial disability... .............2.....-.-.....- 204, 556 
ad IE To I EL 475, 239 
aS Pe ee ea 461 
~~C~CTebCrSUet coc occceccccct ccc cc cc cc cae cc cece 15, 375 
Medical (compensable accidents). ......................... 135, 949 
Medical (noncompensable accidents). ..................-.-. 264, 777 

aati ank's deitim en RAdidlel Knnesanbcwadessese 1,451, 761 


The report also contains a summary of the operations of the State 
accident fund during the same period. The total assets of the fund 
as of Oetober 31, 1922, were $637,349, while the total liabilities were 
$199,913, leaving a surplus of $437,436. The premiums written 
during the year amounted to $155,243. The administrative expenses 
were $20,862. 
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Ohio. 


[XN 1921 Ohio reorganized the administrative procedure under the 

workmen’s compensation act, creating for administrative pur- 
poses a department of industrial relations in place of the former indus. 
trial commission. The first annual report of the department review, 
the experience under the compensation act for the Fecal year ending 
June 30, 1922. The number of claims filed during this period was 
108,824, of which 676 were for death, 37,548 for compensable nonfata| 
injuries, and 70,600 for medical expenses only, the disability in these 
latter cases being for not more than the waiting period of 7 days. 
Of these claims filed, 413 were for occupational disease, distributed 
as follows: Anthrax, 1; aniline poisoning, 3; arsenic, 1; benzo 
 soor-idvior 8; carbon dioxide, 4; dermatitis, 221; fume poisoning, |: 
ead poisoning, 130; naphthol vapor, 1; zine poisoning, 1; other 
causes, 42. 

Wisconsin. 


HE number of industrial accidents in Wisconsin during the year 
1922-23 exceeded those of any prior year, according to statistics 
recently made public by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission in 
Wisconsin Labor Statistics for July-August, 1923. The following 
table shows the number of industrial accidents and the amount of 
compensation and medical aid paid under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act during each of the eight years ending June 30, 1916 to 
1923, inclusive: 


COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL AID PAID UNDER WISCONSIN WORKMEN’S COMPEN. 
SATION ACT, 1915-16 TO 1922-23, BY TYPE OF INJURY. 







































































Death Permanent total Permanent partia 
= F- disability. disability. 
Year ending 2 nemesis: "7 _ 
June 30— Num- | Compen- | Medical} Num- | Compen- | Medical} Num- | Compen- | Medical 
ber of | sation aid ber of | sation aid ber of | sation | 
cases. paid. paid, | cases. paid. paid. cases. paid. | pai 
| 
ONO I5 veh Ladd on\ 133 | $223,138 | $5,542 5 | $19,377 | $1,814 732 | $273,422 | $57,582 
de Cpl 219 | 344,436 |} 12, 496 il 38,317 | 2,873] 1,012] 341,648] 72,547 
_., Sea | 163} 320,422] 12,528 5 19,779 | 1,735] 1,150 | 483,988] 10,2 
ORB as 0 | 244} 521,398] 30,029 6} 23,544] 1,092] 1,442] 710,758] 131,9 
Me... s0cveee.. 158 | 370,201 | 25,217 10} 42,757] 8,653} 1,377| 677,471) (21,9 
MOR... debi ab Oe 197 | 608,224] 34,272 8| 45,395| 3,923 | 1,782 | 1,002,803 | 197,46 
DR 0 + + abe 46 156 420, 143 27, 691 7 | 39, 445 1,988 1, 567 | 1,065,360 230, 390 
oe Pay 201 | 689,342 | 39, 851 4] 29,502 371 | 1,664 | 1,182,777 | 242,72 
Temporary disability. | Total. 

Year ending June 30— Num- | Compen- |Medical | Num- | Compen- Me /i 
ber of | sation aid ber of | sation 
cases. paid. paid. | cases. paid. | 

are pee See epee egy g Hh ge tthe ny- ' 11,978 | $422,837 |$212,477 | 12,848 | $938,774 | $277.4 

| REET PLO POPE OP TESTE POET SY SECT OO PEPE O. S 15,915 459,970 | 304,042 | 17,157 | 1,184,371 | 301, 9" 
eR Ret pr nT Cs an eR ove othe | 14, 507 454,194 | 312,617 | 15,825 | 1,278,383 | 427, 
NEES GR TESS SRS ox ee te ey 8 | 14,779 427,310 | 345, 829 | 16,471 | 1,683,010 | 91s," 
Bact eee> 2-90 o7> eee Tee 12, 900 476,643 | 319,625 | 14,445 | 1,567,072 | 475, +» 
ER >et odes cteas ce cesecceestee. «crus cet'c 15,635 | 705,423 | 432,798 | 17,622 | 2,361,845 | 66,4 
RS alata hint dein ih ohiionnnniliwns 14,122} 727,190 | 447,767 | 15,852 | 2,252,138 | 707, 836 
Gt Birdos otsccdebiles ss dn desde cecab sive | 17,189 | $62, 215 | 555,231 | 19,058 | 2, 763, 836 | 180 
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Wyoming. 


TH seventh annual report of the Wyoming Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Department, compiled under the direction of the 
State treasurer, contains data on the operation of the accident fund 
for the year ending December 31, 1922. The total receipts of the 
fund for the year amounted to $359,274, of which $329,735 were 
assessments from employers, the remainder being interest on deposits 
and investments. 

The following table shows the number of claims and amounts 
awarded under the compensation act during the year 1922: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS AND AMOUNTS AWARDED UNDER WYOMING WORKMEN’S 
COMPANSATION ACT DURING 1922. 




















ager ee Ee Num-j} Amount 
Type of claim. ber. | awarded. 
| 
ERE ee eee Re ee Pe AK 33 $63,419 | 
Permanent total disability................ 3 11,500 | 
Permanent partial disability ............- 126 | 75, 757 
Temporary disability. ................... 1, 069 | 98, 693 
ES Fe Be SE GS ee ee ee 691 34, 166 
Witness fees and investigations. .........| 135 2, 863 
Payments on claims prior to 1922. ....... 98 63, 667 
2 ee. Re 
MEAN, stnirtl Se daeeaons tonsil | 2, 155 350, 065 | 





Development of Workmen’s Compensation in Argentina. 


RECENT communication from the United States trade com- 
missioner at Buenos Aires, published in Commerce Reports 
of August 20, 1923, states that, according to a report of the 

Argentine National Labor Bureau, there has been a constant and 
healthy growth of workmen’s insurance against industrial accidents 
in Argentina since the enactment of the workmen’s compensation 
law of 1916. : 

The following table, which gives the figures for the years 1916, 
1919, and 1922, shows the progress of this type of accident insurance 
in Argentina: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 


[Peso at par=42.45 cents.] 











Item. | 1916 ~ 1919 1922 
NS bins ctde och cenvedobesqssvoescuseces’ 7, 472 | 17,118 47, 292 
Number of workmen covered ........................... 199, 233 305, 325 356, 087 
NE nn, 1k, cevcisvonedoosnce’ pesos. .| 2, 637, 180 5, 365, 660 | 11, 960, 870 
hs cncncninestdetdernedds cnpen od do... 7 596, 650 | 3, 281, 000 4, 062, 440 
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First Scandinavian Health Insurance Meeting, Christiania. 


N account is given in Sociala Meddelanden, No. 9, 1923, pub. 
lished by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen), of the 
first Scandinavian health insurance meeting at Christiania, 

August 20 to 22, 1923. Upon initiative of the Norwegian District 
Sick Funds National Organization (Kredssygekassernes Landsfore- 
ning) a meeting was held at Goteborg, Sweden, April 17 and is 
1922,' to further cooperation in health insurance in Scandinaviay 
countries. Temporary by-laws, to be approved by the proper 
authorities and organizations, were PN which provided that 
health insurance meetings be held alternately every three years in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Such approval was later obtained 
and in accordance with plans made at the Getaborg meeting the first 
health insurance meeting was held at Christiania August 20 to 22. 
1923. 

At the meeting representatives were present from the Governments’ 
sick-fund authorities—the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrels¢;), 
the State Insurance Institute (Riksforsikringsanstalten) of Norway, 
and the Sick Fund Inspectorate (Sjukkasseinspektoratet) of Denmark — 
and also from the sick-fund organizations of | the three Scandinavian 
countries. It was decided to continue cooperation along the lines 
laid down at the Goteborg meeting. A proposal from the State 
Insurance Institute of Norway to unite the health insurance meetings 
with the Seandinavian Accident Insurance Congress was rejected 
because the subject as well as organization differences were not 
favorable to such union. The next meeting is to be held in Copen- 
hagen in 1926. 





iSee MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, August, 1922, pp. 167, 168. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Analysis of Mexican State Laws on Wages and Hours of Labor, and 
Employment of Women and Children.’ 


By Joun Ritcuie, 3p. 


new Federal Constitution, superseding the old constitution of 

1857. Article 123 of this new constitution contains many pro- 
visions on labor and social welfare to guide the Federal Government 
and the governments of the various States in legislating upon these 
matters. The provisions regulating hours of employment and rest 
periods are as follows: Eight hours shall be the maximum limit of a 
day's work; seven hours shall be the maximum limit of night work; 
every workman shall be given at least one day’s rest for every six 
days’ work; overtime work shall not exceed three hours per day nor 
take place on more than three consecutive days; contracts providing 
for an excessively long working-day shall be held null and void. 

In the following exposition of the various State laws regulating rest 
periods and hours of labor the relationship between the State laws 
and article 123 will become evident and it will be obvious that the 
latter has been the foundation for the State legislation. 


O* FEBRUARY 5, 1917, the United States of Mexico adopted a 


Maximum Working-Day. 


WELVE of the 28 States of Mexico (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, 
Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan) have enacted laws limiting 
the number of hours which may be worked perday. This maximum 
working-day is defined by the laws of three States (Coahuila, Michoa- 
can, Querétaro) and the Federal District as the actual time, within 
a period of 24 hours, during which the worker must render the 
services enumerated in the labor contract. These 12 States have, in 
conformity with the Federal Constitution, established the maximum 
8-hour day, although the Yucatan law specifies that the “ordinary’’ 
workday shall be only 6 hours, and permits the employees through 
their “leagues of resistance’”’ to do all they can to establish the 
6-hour day. 
_ In Guanajuato, while there is no general law applicable to all 
industries, maximum hours are established. for soathenline industries. 


' The data on which this articleis based are from: Campeche, Codigo del ine Campeche, 1918; Chiapas, 
Ley ny pee del trabajo, Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 1918; Chihuahua, Ley de trabajo, Chihuahua, 1922; 
Coahuila, Ley reglamentaria el articulo 123 de la constitucién géneral de la reptblica, Saltillo, 1921; Michoa- 
can de aie y del trabajo nimero 46, Morelia, 1921; Pueblo, Codigo de trabajo, Pueblo, 1921; Quere- 
taro, Ley del trabajo, ntimero 34, Querétaro, 1922; San Luis Potosi, Ley sobre la jornada maxima de trabajo 
y descanso obligatorio, nimero 86, San Luis Potosi, 1921. Sinaloa, lay del trabajo y de la previsiOn social, 

romulgada en el decreto num. 166, Culiacan [1920]; Sonora, Boletin Oficial, Hermosillo, Apr. 29, 1919, and 
ay 4, 1919; Vera Cruz-Llave, Ley del trabajo [1918], Jalapa, 1922; Yucatan, Codigo del trabajo, decreto 
numero 386, Mérida, 1918. 
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Thus, dairies and bakeries may remain open for business from 6 a. 
to 10 a. m. and from 5.30 p. m. to 8.30 p. m.; meat shops, from ¢ 
a.m. to noon and from 6 p. m. to 8 p. m.; retail grocery stores and 
all stores which sell the necessaries of life, from 7 a. m. until noon and 
from 6 p. m. until 9 p. m.; pharmacies, from 8 a. m. until noon and 
from 3 p. m. until 7 p. m., except those which operate on shifts and 
remain open day and night; and clothing stores and stores of a similar 
character, from 8.30 a. m. until 1 p. m. and from 3.30 p. m. until 7 

.m. This law also stipulates that the commercial establishments 
included in the above enumeration may remain open outside of the 
hours fixed, on permission from the president of the municipality, but 
only with the understanding that the employees are paid for the 
overtime work. Any question as to the interpretation or application 
of this law is to be settled by the department of labor. 

In San Luis Potosi it is provided that the business hours of com- 
mercial establishments are to be determined by vote of all persons 
engaged in the respective trade at a meeting called by the city council 
(Ayuntameento); these hours, however, may not exceed the |eval 
maximum. In Puebla, eight hours constitute the maximum work- 
ing period for those who work by the day and for those doing task 
work, but when the work is done at home the employee may use the 


time as he pleases without the employer being held liable for any 
violation of the law. 
Nine States divide the workday into two periods, labor done during 


the one being known as day work and during the other as night work, 
By the acts seven of these (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, 
Querétaro, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan) day work is defined as being all 
work done between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and night work as that 
done between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Tn Campeche, however, daywork 
is considered to be that which is done between 5 a. m. and 7 p. m. 
and night work that done from 7 p. m. to 5 a. m., while in San Luis 
Potosi day work is considered to be all work done between 6 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. and night work that done between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Four States (Coahuila, Puebla, San Luis Potosi, and Vera Cruz) 
also admit a further classification of the workday into the so-called 
“mixed day.” In San Luis Potosi any working period which extends 
from day work into not more than two hours of night work is known 
as a “mixed day,” whereas Vera Cruz and Puebla designate a “ mixed 
day” as one in which the working period includes both day and 
night work. Three of the States (Coahuila, San Luis Potosi, and 
Vera Cruz) agree, however, that the maximum duration of a “ mixed 
day” shall be 74 hours. 

Eleven States (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Micho- 
acan, Querétaro, San Enis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, and 
Yucatan) have established seven as the maximum number of hour 
which a laborer shall be permitted to work at night. The Yucatan 
law provides that the “ordinary” period of night work shall be five 
hours, and gives the employees the right to attempt to establish five 
as the maximum number of hours permitted in night work. 

According to the laws of six States (Campeche, Chiapas, Puella, 
San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, and Sonora) the workday begins the 
moment the employee enters his place of employment and terminates 
after the expiration of the number of hours for which he was employed 
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Furthermore the laws of four States (Chiapas, Chihuahua, Sinaloa and 
Sonora) expressly state that the time spent by the employee in going 
to and from his place of employment shall not be included in the 
working-day if a clause to this effect is contained in the labor contract; 
the Campeche law makes the same provision but does not require 
that this clause occur in the work contract. Moreover, Campeche, 
Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, 
Sinaloa and Sonora stipulate that mealtime and rest periods shall 
not be included in the workday; Vera Cruz has a shnlien provision 
which applies only to the time for meals. 

Overtime work, i. e., all work in excess of the maximum working- 
day, is a subject for legislation in 12 of the Mexican States. These 
States (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, 
Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan) 
yrovide that overtime work shall not exceed three hours per day and 
shall not be required on more than three consecutive days. 

With regard to the length of the working-day in continuous 
industries, the laws of San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, and Sonora provide 
that in an industry which is by its nature continuous and in which 
the work is done in three shifts of eight hours each, the day, night and 
“mixed’’ workers must change places every two weeks. There is a 
distinction between night work in this and the ordinary sense, for 
in the latter case the employees may work only seven hours. This 
distinction is made because under the shift system no employee 
works at night for more than two weeks in succession. 

Furthermore the Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora laws declare 
that the requirement of an inhuman workday—a day notoriously 
excessive—will be considered as a justifiable cause for the nullification 
of the employment contract. However, should the worker for any 
reason continue to work under such conditions the municipal 
authority shall intervene in his favor and shall present his case to 
the central board of conciliation and arbitration or to the municipal 
board of conciliation and arbitration, in order to determine the 
responsibility of the employer. 


Rest Periods and Weekly Day of Rest. 
Rest Periods. 


REST periods, of varying lengths, are required by the laws of seven 

Mexican States (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, San Luis 
Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan); these provide in substance 
that the workday shall never be continuous but shall be so arranged 
as to allow the employees a period of rest. The laws of Sonora, 
Sinaloa, San Luis Potosi, and Chihuahua specify one hour as the 
minimum length of this period, although Chihuahua does not require 
that there be any rest period for salaried employees when they are 
employed during the day for not more than six hours. The Yucatan 
law establishes two hours as the minumum rest period, as does that of 
Chiapas unless the workers prefer that the period be less. The 
Campeche law, however, compromises between these two extremes 
by fixing an hour and a helf as the minimum rest period. 
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Rest days. 


The provisions of the various State laws as to rest days are many 
and comprehensive. Eleven of the States (Chihuahua, Coahuij;, 
Guanajuato, Hidalgo, Michoacan, Puebla, Sppesttons San Luis 
Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz) and the Federal District agye, 
that for six days of work there must be one day of rest. In four of 
the States (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, and Puebla) the law provices 
that the 16th of September and the Ist of May of each year shal] |. 
obligatory holidays. As these are the only two factors concerning 
which there is any great degree of similarity between the laws of t}\. 
various States on the subject of the weekly rest day and holidays, t\ 
more comprehensive and exhaustive laws upon thes topics will be 
examined separately. 

Hidalgo.—The State of Hidalgo has enacted a full and detailed |ay 
covering the matter of the day of rest. This law establishes Sunday 
as the obligatory rest day, unless this will interfere with the norma 
functioning of an establishment or will do injury to the public. _ [f the 
work does not cease on Sunday the rest day must be given in accord 
with one of the following plans: Another day during the week: or 
from 1 o’clock Sunday afternoon until Monday afternoon at 1 0’¢lock: 
or Sunday afternoon after 3 o’clock, the remaining time due ‘hi 
worker being given to him in short periods. In other words, thse 
employed in industries necessitating Sunday work shall receive 
rest sometime during the followmg week which will be equivalent 
to the time they have been employed on Sunday, while those wlio 
have worked until 1 o’clock on Sunda shall have a choice between 
another afternoon holiday or receiving the remainder of the time due in 
short periods. The law enumerates those establishments which «re 
exempted from the general law requiring that the weekly rest day be 
Sunday. These include: Factories producing food for immediate 
consumption; hotels, restaurants, inns, and the like, provided intoxi- 
cating beverages are not dispensed; hospitals; drug-stores; museuis 
and expositions; bathhouses; undertaking establishments; lighting 
plants and water works; means of communication and transportation: 
establishments in which discontinuance of work will do great damage 
to the product; and establishments selling food at retail. Exception 
is also made in cases of emergency where it is necessary to prevent 
accidents in a plant. 

No establishment, however, may remain open all day Sunday unt! 
the proprietors thereof have complied with certain regulations. 
These proprietors must obtain a permit stating the number of em- 
ployees who will be permitted to work on Sunday. Such permits are 
to be granted by the State department of labor. In applying for such 
a note the proprietors must submit a a of rest hours, showing the 
schedule by which the employees will ultimately receive the rest day 
the law requires. There is a further stipulation that the authority 
which grants these permits can not refuse to grant a similar permit 
to another establishment of the same number of employees in w!iic!i 
the same conditions obtain. Likewise it is sulast to be the duty 
of the city council to see that at least one store of every kind selling 
goods essential to the public welfare remains open. 
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The Hidalgo law provides that, in addition to the Ist of May and 
the 16th of Sankar, the following shall be holidays: The 16th of 
January; the 5th of February; the 5th of May; “oe all other days 
which the law shall declare holidays. If, in retail commercial estab- 
lishments, the regular weekly rest day coincides with a national 
holiday, the employee is toh: ~ his rest day at some other time that 
week, unless the holiday is the end of the week, in which case he is to 
be given the first day of the next week as his rest day with ('i2 option 
of taking the whole day then or of taking two half days. 

Federal District—Many laws have been enacted in the Federal 
District relative to holidays and rest periods. These laws provide 
that the weekly rest day shall be on Sunday with exceptions which 
correspond almost identically with those of the Hidalgo law, though 
there are additional exceptions, examples of which are: Photograph 
studios, barber shops, hair-dressing parlors, etc. Furthermore, in 
agricultural industries when natural occurrences such as rain, snow, 
etc., have caused an enforced day of rest other than Sunday, it is not 
necessary also to give the Sunday holiday. Only those will be 
permitted to work on Sunday whose labor is absolutely necessary 
and they may be employed for only such time as is required to com- 
plete the task. Finally, the governor of the district shall determine 
in each case those industries which will be permitted to operate on 
Sunday, it being understood that the employees in these industries are 
to receive some other day during the week as a rest day. 

Guanajuato.—The Guanajuato law specifies that all who are em- 
ployed in offices, factories, workshops and similar places shall have, as 
days of rest, all the Sundays in the year, all the national holidays, and 
the first of May. Furthermore it is provided that sometime during 
the week the employees shall enjoy another half day of rest, which the 
city council shall designate in accordance with the customs and needs 
of the locality. The Taw of Guanajuato contains many exceptions to 
the provision for the Sunday rest day; several of these are not found in 
any other State law, and include such work as the guarding of canals, 
aqueducts, etc., and all work directed toward the extermination of 
field pests. 

Other States—Other States which have enacted fairly compre- 
hensive laws as to rest days and holidays are Campeche, Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, and Vera Cruz, all of which designate Sunday as the day of 
rest and all of which exempt certain industries from this provision. 
These industries are all included among those exempted by Hidalgo 
and the Federal District laws, though no one State law includes all 
these exceptions. 

Likewise, the Chiapas law contains provisions declaring that all 
manual work requiring much physical energy shall be prohibited on 
Sundays and holidays, with many exceptions, similar to those in the 
Hidalgo law, referred to above. 


Wages. 


\VAGES are defined by the laws of five States (Chihuahua, Coahuila, 

Michoacan, Querétaro and Vera Cruz) as the pecuniary remu- 
neration which must be paid by the employer to the employee in re- 
turn for the services of the latter. An examination of the provisions 
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on the subject of minimum wage and of profit sharimg im article {23 
- of the Federal Constitution of 1917 will further substantiate the st ajo. 
ment made at the beginning of this article, that the Federal Constity- 
tion has been the basis for the legislation of the various States. Pro. 
visions on these subjects in the Federal Constitution which are re. 
flected in many of the State laws are as follows: The minimum wave 
to be received by a workman shall be ‘‘that considered sufficient. 
according to the conditions prevailing in the respective region of {he 
country, to satisfy the normal needs in the life of the workman, |jjs 
education and his lawful pleasures, considering him as the head of , 
family.’’ In all industries the workers shall have a right to partici- 
pate m the profits; the same compensation shall be paid for the sine 
work without regard to sex or nationality; the mmimum wage shal! be 
exempt from attachment, set off, or discount; the determination of the 
minimum wage and the rate of profit sharing shall be made by special 
commissions to be appointed in each municipality and to be subor- 
dinate to the senwal beard of cenciliation to be established in each 
State; all wages shall be paid in legal currency and shall not be paid 
im merchandise, orders, counters, or any other substitute for money: 
when, owing to special circumstances, it becomes necessary to in- 
crease the working hours, overtime shall be paid for at double the 
regular rate; cuagloners shall be hable for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases arising from the employment and for the pay- 
ment of compensation therefor in accordance with the provisions of 
law; labor contracts providing for the payment of wages at a rate 
which, in the judgment of the board of conciliation and arbitration, 
is not remunerative will be null and void, as will also those provid- 
ing for a period of more than one week before the payment of waves. 
and those permitting the retention of wages by way of fine. 

In the laws of eight of the Mexican States (Campeche, Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan) ure 
to be found provisions stating that in general the amount of the wage 
due the employee may be determined freely above a minimum wage 
for that trade. By a minimum wage is meant a wage which is suf- 
ficient, depending upon the conditions of each region, to satisfy the 
normal needs of the workers, to afford them the opportunity o! 
obtaining an education and to enable them to enjoy certain whole- 
some pleasures, always considering the wage earner as the head of a 
family. Such is the definition incorporated in the laws of Campeche, 
Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, 
te ser Vera Cruz, and Yucatan. That of Querétaro further 
elaborates upon this definition by establishing an actual minimum 
for certain classes of workers in certain trades. The law of this State 
provides that the minimum wage for rural and domestic employees 
shall be 40 cents per day, for day laborers 60 cents per day, and {or 
clerks 75 cents per day. 

There are a great many different means of determining just what 
the minimum wage shall be, though the divergencies are not great. 
In Campeche and Chiapas the standard minimum wage and the rate o! 
profit sharing are to be fixed by special commissions formed in each 
municipality, these special commissions being subordinate to the 
State central board of conciliation and arbitration. Members 0! 
these commissions are appointed by the governor of the State from 
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the city council and serve without pay. In Campeche these com- 
missions are to be composed of three members each. There is 
also a provision permitting the special commissions to allow excep- 
tions to the standard minimum wage whenever circumstances make 
it advisable, and requiring that the wage be fixed annually. The 
Campeche law stipulates that the minimum wage determined for 
each trade shall be reported to the central board of conciliation 
and arbitration for its approval, no later than November of each 
year. The central biked ‘shied then approve or modify these rates 
and return them to the special commission not later than the 15th 
of December of the same year. The law of Chiapas also provides 
for @ permanent board of conciliation and arbitration with head- 
quarters in the capital, this board to be composed of five members 
and five alternates. The employees’ unions and the employers will 
each select two members and two alternates and the remaining mem- 
ber and alternate will be appointed by the governor. 

The law of Campeche provides that when the amount of the wage 
or salary is not stated in the contract of employment the employer 
must pay at least the minimum wage in that particular trade and if 
this has not been determined he must pay whatever the special com- 
missions decide is a just wage. In determining the just wage the 
commission shall conduct a hearing of the parties concerned and 
shall take into consideration the place, the customs, the class of work, 
the need of the workers, and various other special circumstances. 

In Chihuahua, likewise, the minimum wage is determined by 
special municipal commissions appointed for this purpose. The 
wage thus fixed is to be revised from time to time by the commissions 
after study of the economic conditions in their respective munici- 
palities. ‘These commissions will ordinarily meet during the month of 
January but may meet upon petition of one or more employers or 50 
employees or at the request of the State central board of conciliation 
and arbitration, to which they are subordinate. The law provides 
that each of the commissions shall be composed of a representative 
of the employers and a representative of the employees in each of 
the industries in the municipality, and one citizen elected from the 
municipal council, who will act as president of the commission. A 
copy of the decision fixing the minimum wage and rate of profit 
sharing is to be sent to the State central board of conciliation and 
arbitration, and other copies are to be sent to the city council, where 
one is placed in the sible archives and the others are published in 
periodicals and posted in public places. The employer or employee 
who objects to the minimum wage as established must present his 
objections in writing to the head of the municipal board of conciliation 
and arbitration within eight days after this minimum wage has been 
made public. This objection is then forwarded to the central board 
of conciliation and arbitration, which either sustains or modifies it. 

In Coahuila the law stipulates that the minimum wage and the 
rate of profit sharing shall be fixed by special commissions which 
must meet once every six months. The membership of these com- 
missions is the same as those of Chihuahua except that the president 
of the commission is a “representative of the political authority.” 
The representatives of the workers and employers must be selected 
by the day on which it has been decided that the commission will meet. 
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For two weeks these commissions will collect the information neces. 
sary for the compilation of the required reports. After the expira. 
tion of this period the commission shall determine upon the stand: 
minimum wage and the rate of profit sharing. 

The Michoacan and Querétaro laws contain only one provision 0) 
the subject of the minimum wage. This provision stipulates t/a; 
in fixing the minimum wage the time required to perform the work. 
as well as the quality of the work, shall be taken into considerativy, 

The Puebla law merely states that in each municipality the stand ar 
minimum wage shall be determined by a special commission, {\ie 
membership of which shall be as determined by the respective law; 

The laws of Sinaloa and Sonora touch only briefly on the subje« 
of fixing a standard minimum wage, simply stating that the minim. 
wage shall be fixed by special boards formed in each municips 
and subordinate to the central board of conciliation and arbitration 

The Vera Cruz law on this subject combines the provisions of {\\ 
laws of Chihuahua and Coahuila, providing for special municip.! 
commissions whose membership is the same as those established |) 
the Chihuahua act and setting the same time limit for the selectio 
of the workers’ and employers’ representatives as that of Coahu 
The commissions are to convene at the call of the central board 
conciliation and arbitration but not oftener than twice a yeu 
The act contains the same provisions as the Coahuila law as to 
lection of information upon which to base the minimum way 
decision. After the minimum wage has been fixed for each particula: 
industry the same procedure will be followed as in the cas: 
Chihuahua. 

Equal work shall receive equal pay; there must be no discrimina' 
because of sex, age, or nationality. This provision is to be foun 
almost identical words in the laws of nine Mexican States (Camp. 
Chiapas, Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Son 
and Yucatan). 

Incorporated in the laws of 11 States (Campeche, Chiapas, ‘ 
huahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Son 
Vera Cruz, and Yucatan) is the requirement that salaries must | 
paid promptly and in legal currency, and no wages are to be paid in 
merchandise, with promissory notes, or any other substitutes [.' 
money. 

In the laws of eight States (Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoac: 
Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz) are to be found provisivns 
designating the place where salaries and wages shall be paid. |» 
Chiapas they must be paid at the disbursing office of the place o! 
employment. In Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora they must be 
paid deoctiy to the worker or some one the worker may designe. 
Also this payment must be made in some place where there is 1 
recreation hall, restaurant, coffee house, saloon, canteen, or sture. 
In Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz the laws meie!y 
require that the wages and salaries must be paid at the place 0! 
employment. : 

n addition to these provisions some of the States have evel 
enacted legislation specifying when the wages shall be paid. 11 
Campeche all wages must be paid on the day agreed upon in tlie 
contract, which must in no case be more than a week from the day 0! 
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which they are due, except in the case of persons employed in banks 
and similar institutions. In Chiapas the salaries and wages must 
be paid at least once a week. In Chihuahua, all unskilled and agri- 
cultural laborers must be paid at least once a week, and domestic 
servants and clerks at least once every two weeks; with these ex- 
ceptions there is no restriction as to the date of payment. Michoacan 
has a somewhat similar law which requires all unskilled and agri- 
cultural laborers to be paid at least once a week and all domestic 
workers and clerks once every 10 days. The Querétaro law, like- 
wise requires all unskilled and farm laborers to be paid at least 
once a week, all clerks at least once every 10 days, and all domestic 
servants at least once every 2 weeks. The Coahuila and Vera Cruz 
laws are similar to the Querétaro law except that domestic servants 
and clerks must be paid at least once a month. 

The laws of nine of the Mexican States (Campeche, Chihuahua, 
Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, and 
Yucatan) require that all overtime work be paid for at double the 
regular rate, and that of Coahuila at the rate of time and a half. 
In Coahuila and Puebla night work must be paid for at 50 per cent 
more than the rate for day work. 

In the event of bankruptcy or dissolution of the employing firm, 
salaries or wages due employees shall be a preferred claim under the 
laws. of Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, sinalon, Sonora, and Yucatan. 
In Chiapas, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan employers are 
forbidden to reduce the wages of the workers in order to pay indus- 
trial accident insurance or compensation for occupational diseases. 
Furthermore, the minimum wage can not become the subject of an 
attachment, set-off, or discount in Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, 
Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan. 

In Puebla and Coahuila, if the wages of a worker depend upon the 

size, weight, and measure of the goods, he shall have the right to be 
present or to send a representative when the rate of payment is being 
determined. In Puebla an employee or his representative also has 
the right of making to the employer any kind of complaint relating to 
the work in the establishment. In Michoacan the minimum wage for 
apprentices is fixed at 50 cents (national gold currency) per day or 
food and clothing plus at least 50 cents a week. Querétaro requires 
employers to pay apprentices a minimum wage of 25 cents a day, 
unless necessaries are furnished, in which case the apprentices must 
receive at least 50 cents a week. In Querétaro domestic servants 
must show a certificate from the department of education stating 
their occupation in order to be entitled to the benefits of the minimum- 
wage provision. 
' While a number of the State laws have made reference to profit 
sharing and its determination in a manner similar to that of the 
minimum wage, only a few States have enacted comprehensive legis- 
lation on the subject. 

The law of Chihuahua provides that in all enterprises, agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial, workers shall have a right to participate 
in the profits of the business. These profits are to be distributed in 
proportion to wages, such distribution to be not more than 10 per 


| cent nor less than 5 per cent, unless otherwise specified in the labor 


contract. An employer who believes he has a right to exemption 
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from sharing the profits of his business shall submit to the commissiyy 
on minimum wage and profit sharing during the first 10 days afie; 
its organization all data and information required by it in order (y 
determine his right to such exemption. 3 

In Coahuila the computation of the amount of the profits which s})q\ 
go to workers and the payment of the same shall take place at t\i. 
end of each year. Those workers who quit work without justifiable 
cause before the date for the distribution of profits lose their right to , 
share of these profits, and what otherwise would have been their 
share is divided among the other workers. The profits of one yeu 
may not be used to compensate any losses which may have }eei 
incurred in previous years, nor do the employees share losses. Hac) 
year the employees shall select by majority vote one who will repre- 
sent them in the examination of the books of the firm and in de(er- 
mining the amount of the profits which shall go to the employee: 
The fact, however, that the employees share in the profits of the 
business shall not be a restriction upon the power of the entreprenew 
in conducting his business. 

Puebla completes the list of States having comprehensive legislation 
on the subject of profit sharing. Its law provides that in all indusi1 
the employees have a right to share in the profits. The employ 
share in the profits is determined by special commissions subordii:. 
to the central board of conciliation and arbitration. In the detcr- 
mination of the shire of an individual laborer, account must alwiy: 
be taken of the amount of the salary which he receives, and the rate 0! 
profit sharing must not be less than 10 per cent of the same. 

























Woman and Child Workers. 






ARTICLE 123 of the Federal Constitution forbids the employiien' 
.* of women and children under 16 years of age in unhealthful aii 
dangerous occupations, and in commercial establishments afte: 
o'clock at night; and of women “of whatever age”’ and boys und 
16 on overtime work. It sets the maximum limit of a day’s work | 
children over 12 and under 16 years of age at 6 hours and provi 
that the work of children under 12 years age shall not be the objec! 
of a contract. Women shall not be allowed to perform any physic: 
work requiring considerable physical effort during the three montis 
immediately preceding parturition; during the month following partu- 
rition they shall be given a period of rest with full pay and shall retain 
their employment and the rights they have acquired under their ¢vn- 
tracts; during the period af laphation they shall have two extra duily 
periods of rest of one-half hour each, in order to nurse their children. 
The provision found in the laws of Campeche, Chiapas, Chibuatiu« 
Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, and Sonora 
reads like that of article 123: ‘‘ For children of either sex, over 12 aud 
under 16 y2ars of age, the maximum limit of a day’s work shall be ¢ 
hours.”’ In Chihuahua; Sinaloa, and Sonora, however, this provisivl 
does not apply if the work is domestic in nature or does not requile 
great physical force. Coahuila and Yucatan have similar |iws, 
except that the limits are different, between 14 and 16 years in ii 
former and between 15 and 18 years in the latter. In Yucatan, wiile 
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the maximum day for children is set at 6 hours, the “ ordinary’? work- 
day is set at 4 hours. 

Employment of minors at overtime work is prohibited by the laws 
of Coahuila, Michaocan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, and Sonora. 

Many of these States contain laws, relative to unhealthful and 
dangerous work, which are similar in essence but differ in detail. 
One provision, however, which is common to many, states that un- 
healthful and dangerous work, as well as night work in industrial 
firms, is prohibited for women in general and for boys under 16 years 
of age. Such a provision is found in the laws of Campeche, Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan. In Campeche, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, San Luis Potosi, and Vera Cruz 
women and boys of less than 16 years may not be employed after 10 

). m. In commercial or aduntaial extublichinente: 

The Querétaro law prohibits all night work for women and chil- 
dren in commercial and industrial establishments after 8 p. m., 
while the Yucatan act prohibits the night work of women and chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 

The Chihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan laws 
define unhealthful and dangerous work. In Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Puebla, and Vera Cruz the following are considered in this category: 
All oiling, cleaning, examining, and repairing of machinery in motion; 
all work with mechanical saws, files, sharp knives, pile drivers, and 
similar mechanical apparatus the manipulation of which requires 
special precaution; all work specified as dangerous or unhealthful in 
the rules and regulations of the factory, workshop or other industrial 
establishment; work involving the danger of industrial poisoning; all 
industrial operations entailing poisonous and injurious gases and 
vapors, as the drilling of oil wells; all operations in which injurious 
dust is produced as in the polishing of crude crystals; those indus- 
tries which require “prudent and attentive labor,” as the manu- 
facture of explosives and powder; and all industries in which the 
workers labor in damp surroundings, as the work around cold tanks 
of breweries. The Puebla law adds that the provisions of the above 
article will be enforced by the technical staff of the Department of 
Labor. 

In Yucatan, also, the law prohibits unhealthful and dangerous 
work for women in general and for young men between 15 and 18 
years of age. Then follows a definition designating as unhealthful 
and dangerous work not only that which endangers life but also all 
work which is injurious to health and morals. 

Five of the Mexican States have enacted more or less detailed 
legislation on the subject of childbirth. The Campeche law stipu- 
lates that during the three months prior to childbirth women shall 
not perform any work requiring considerable physical exertion. 
During the month following childbirth they shall rest, shall receive 
their salary, must not be discharged, and must receive all those 
nghts which accrue from the labor contract. 

In Chihuahua women shall receive a total of eight weeks’ rest 
before and after childbirth, during which time they shall have a 
right to receive one-half of their salary, with the understanding that 
the rest after childbirth will be at least six weeks. In order to begin 
employment again, a certificate must be obtained from the civil 
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mapeieen stating that six weeks have elapsed since the birth of {}\ 
child. 

The Coahuila law is similar to that of Campeche except that ;; 
also requires the woman, upon resuming work, to present a healt} 
certificate declaring she is in good health. 

The San Luis Potosi law merely provides that women shall have 
enforced rest during the month following childbirth, receiving f,| 
wages and retaining their employment and the rights which have bee, 
acquired through: the contract. 

n Puebla, during the three months before childbirth, women wi 
not be allowed to perform any physical work which requires consi<er- 
able effort, and during the three weeks immediately preceding an( 
in the month following the birth of the child they must have com- 
plete rest, retaining their salaries and positions. 

The Yucatan law is similar to the others except that it requires 
ws eee rest of two months before and two months after child- 

irth. 

Many of the States have enacted legislation requiring additional 
rest periods, of varying lengths, during the period of lactation. ‘I'\v 
laws of Campeche, Coahuila, and Vera Cruz require two rest periods 
a day of half an hour each during which they may nurse their c\iil- 
dren; the San Luis Potosi law requires two rest periods of half an 
mes each; and the Yucatan law requires two rest periods of an hour 
each. 

The laws of three of the Mexican States (Campeche, Puebla, ani 
Yucatan) stipulate that establishments employing women must )r1o- 
vide a special place, in a good sanitary condition, in which these women 
may nurse their children. 

In Campeche the employment is prohibited of boys under 16 years 
of age and of girls under 21 in factories, workshops, or estab lisli- 
ments in which they make or sell objects which, while not in viola- 
tion of the penal code, are of such a nature as to affect adversely tlie 
morality of the workers. Ny 

In Chihuahua and Coahuila the employment of women and minor 
at all work which involves the dispensing of intoxicating beverages 
for immediate consumption is sesishited, while in San Luis Potosi 
no one, regardless of age or sex, can be employed to dispense 1)- 
toxicating beverages between 12 midnight and 6 a. m. and from ? 
p- m. Saturday afternoon until 6 a. m. on Monday. 

In Campeche an employer who contracts with minors must report 
the fact to the municipal president within 24 hours after the contrac‘ 
has been negotiated. Also the employer must keep a record con- 
taining the name of each minor, the place and date of his birth, |us 
address, the names, professions and address of his parents 0! 
trustees. 

The Puebla law prohibits an employer from concluding a labor 
contract with a minor 16 years of age or under unless he has pre- 
viously ascertained from those in whose care or custody the mino! 
is that he has completed a primary-school education, or that he ' 
attending some school at the time of employment. The Yucatal 
law spainly states that, in order to comply strictly with the educa 
tional requirements, the work of children of either sex under !° 


years of age may not be contracted for. 
[1190] 
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Five Mexican States (Campeche, Chiapas, Coahuila, Puebla, and 
Yucatan) provide that the payment of wages to minors is valid 
unless the parent or guardian of the employee who authorized the 
labor contract opposes such payment and makes his opposition 
known to the employer. In that case the employer must submit 
the matter to the president of the municipality, who is to determine 
' to whom the wages shall be paid. 

In Campeche children under 16 years of age must receive leave 
of absence from work for at least two hours daily in order to obtain 
an elementary education and in Puebla the employer must receive 
from the proper authority a certificate stating that the minor who 
is applying for a position has attended an elementary school, before 
he can employ the minor. 

Lastly, the laws of both Campeche and Yucatan provide that the 
municipal president may demand, whenever he so desires, that 
minors who are employed be given a physical examination and, 
on the basis of the doctor’s report, may force the resignation of 
any minor whose health is being undermined by his work. 
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Injunction Against Railroad Shopmen. 


BRIEF article under the above heading appeared in the 
A Montuiy Lasor Review for October, 1922 (pp. 176-178), 
in connection with which was reproduced a temporary in- 
junction granted by the courts against the striking shopmen. The 
United States brought the proceeding on which the injunction was 
granted under the general equity jurisdiction of the district court 
and under the antitrust act of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. 209). The 
erounds of the action were that there was an unlawful combination 
and conspiracy to obstruct and restrain interstate trade and commerce 
and the transportation of the mails over the lines of railroad affected 
by the action of the strikers. 

The difficulty was precipitated by the decision of the Federated 
Shop Crafts to strike as a protest against the decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board handed down June 5, 1922, sustaining the “justness 
and reasonableness”? of the wages and salaries of the employees 
involved as then in effect. The strike leaders issued a bulletin at 
the outset of the strike, declarmg that their act in quitting their 
work en masse was the “‘only recourse left after two years of nego- 
tiation and ‘buck passing’ on the part of the railroad managers, 
and a series of ‘injuries and usurpations’ by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board.” The strike at once took an aggressive, 
belligerent, and violent course. The 50 railroads which furnished 
evidence showed that they had been compelled to house and feed 
employees on company property at 1,055 points scattered through- 
out the country. 

The evidence shows 19 deaths due to assaults and violence by strikers; 1,500 in- 
stances of various kinds of assaults by strikers on employees of the respective rail- 
tad companies and those seeking employment with them; 65 cases of kidnapping, 
with accompanying brutal assaults; 8 cases of tarring and feathering of new employees 


by strikers; 50 instances of burning and dynamiting, or attempting to burn and dyna- 
mite, bridges over which trains engaged in interstate commerce and carriage of the 
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United States mails passed ; 250 cases of burning or dynamiting, or attempting to bum 
or dynamite, property of the railroads and homes and property of the employees. 5 
cases of derailments, or attempts to derail or wreck trains engaged in interstate cor. 
merce by greasing tracks, placing obstructions on tracks, removing spikes, interfey. 
ing with frogs and switches, cutting wires, signal apparatus, etc. The cutting of a; 
hose, throwing of stones, firing of shots, placing foreign substances, such as })))\: 
vitriol, gaskets, soap, and slugs in pipes, cylinders, and other parts of locomotive; 
tampering with electrical equipment, removal of cotter pins and other necessary })a1; 
of locomotives, and placing of emery, sand, and other foreign substances in joirna| 
boxes, occurred so generally and frequently throughout the country, on all railroad; 
from which proof was taken, that it is impossible to compile the exact number of sic 
cases. 

Many millions of dollars were expended on account of the strike 
aside from the damages to property, losses to business, etc., while 
the Department of Justice expended almost $2,000,000 for adii- 
tional United States deputies and other expenses. The reduction 
of business throughout the periee| and the discontinuance of mail 
trains, numbering 706 in all, cut off postal service from a number of 
points, 462 in all, serving a population of 352,671 people. 

A temporary injunction was issued on September 1, 1922, and , 
hearing was set for September 11 as to its continuance. The decision 
granting the injunction —_— in 283 Federal Reporter, page 47) 





















while the decision overruling the employees’ motion to dissolve the 


injunction was reproduced in 286 Federal Reporter, page 228. \v 
appeal was taken from these decisions, and depositions were procure( 
between the 5th of January and the 2d of May for the securing of 
evidence as to the course and nature of the strike. The trial was se 
for May 2, but on May 1, 1923, counsel for the striking association 
appeared in open court and withdrew their appearance. The United 
States introduced additional evidence at the trial, while the defendant 
union offered none. Under the proceedings had, a final decision 
and decree were arrived at, and announced by Judge Wilkerson on 
July 12, 1923 (290 Fed. 978). 

In announcing his decision at this time, Judge Wilkerson referred 
to the earlier discussions as setting forth the questions of law involved, 
adding that, ‘I find no reason to modify the views there expressed.’ 

While the strike had somewhat subsided at the time of the final 
hearing in May, it was still in existence against 62 per cent of «ll the 
railroads in the United States engaged in interstate commerce, 
representing a mileage of more than 140,000 miles. After the grant- 
ing of the temporary injunction the acts of violence, assault, etc. 
diminished in number, but the evidence was said clearly to indicate 
the necessity of continuing the injunction to prevent “fresh out- 
bursts of lawlessness and a recurrence of the depredations con- 
mitted in 1922.” The strike was said to be manifestly more than 4 
controversy between employer and employees, and had as its pur 
pose, as shown by the evidence, the destruction of interstate com- 
merce and the creation of public, open hostility toward decisions of 
the Railroad Labor Board. ‘The primary purpose of the com)in:- 
tion, therefore, is unlawful, and it ma~ not be carried out by meats 
that otherwise would be legal.’’ It would not be sufficient merely 
enjoin acts of violence which are done in secret, but the open encour 
agement by words and deeds in themselves apparently peaceful and 
lawful must also be restrained, as they are an encouragement to 10jU') 
to persons and property. Moreover, ‘‘the peaceful words of the 
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strikers and pickets, the peaceful exhortations of the strike leaders, 
take on, by virtue of the atmosphere of lawlessness and violence in 
which they are spoken, a force not inhering in the words themselves, 
and therefore transcending any possible right of free speech.” 

A decree was therefore granted with provisions essentially the same 
as those contained in the temporary injunction (see MontHLy LABOR 
tevIEW, October, 1922, pp. 177, 178). The language of the final 
decree varies somewhat from that of the temporary injunction, as, 
for instance, omitting the word “ persuasion’’ in paragraphs d and e, 
and extending the prohibition of picketing so as to include such 
action “along the ways traveled by such employees”’ to or from their 
places of work. However, nothing in the injunction shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the use of the funds of the union for any lawful 
purpose, nor to restrain the expression of opinion or argument not 
intended to aid or encourage the doing of the prohibited acts or not 
calculated to prolong a conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce 
for the carriage of the mails. 





Control of Coal Distribution. 


T AN extra session of the Ohio Legislature in 1922, an ‘“‘emer- 
A gency act’? was passed by which the distribution of coal 
was brought within the control of a fuel administrator. All 
coal mined within the State was to be retained therein, and coal for 
domestic consumption must be sold at prices fixed by the adminis- 
trator (act of September 12, 1922). The Ohio Collieries Co., a coal 
producing corporation, and a distributing corporation which had a 
contract for marketing the products of this company attacked the 
constitutionality of this act as an interference with their rights under 
the Federal Constitution. The points made were that it attempted 
to regulate and did interfere with interstate commerce; that it 
impaired the obligations of contracts; and that it deprived the 
plaintiffs of their property without due process of law, taking private 
property for public use without just compensation, thereby denying 
equal protection of the laws. Conflicts with the State constitution 
were also alleged. 

Shortly after the passage of this act, Congress legislated on the 
same subject (42 Stat. 1025), and under settled decisions by the 
Supreme Court the Federal statute dominated in case of conflict. 
This conflict was said to exist to such an extent that the State law 
could not function, while the powers granted to the fuel adminis- 
trator. of fixing prices and compelling their acceptance by the plain- 
tifis “would have been an interference with interstate commerce 
and an invasion of plaintiffs’ rights under the Constitution”’ beyond 
argument. Therefore, without going into other considerations the 
statute was said to be plainly unconstitutional because it was an 
interference with interstate commerce (290 Fed. 1005). 
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Extension of Norwegian Law on Industrial Home Work. 


wegian Federation of Trade-Unions) states that the Norweciay 
Parliament (Stortinget) has extended for another five years ¢}) 
law of February 15, 1918,' relating to industrial home work. 

The bill extending the law stated, among other things, that {), 
importance of the law lies particularly in the control exercised oyey 
wage conditions. Through the fixing of a minimum wage and {\ 
intervention of the Home Workers Commission (Hjemmearbeitdsraud:)) ‘i 


[ ITS issue of August, 1923, Meddelelsesblad (organ of the Nor. 


Twen 


an attempt has been made to arrive at a comparatively adequate 
working wage. The wage-regulating activities have also been {y 
the advantage of the employers, as the more considerate employers 
have been protected from competition with employers who, without 
wage regulations, would have underpaid their employees. 

The lack of power to further their interests through individua! 0; 
organization activities, which characterizes the home workers, is as 
great now as before, and it was feared that if the law were repeale( 
and the home workers had to deal singly with the employers regard- 
ing wage agreements the opportunity would be present to exploit 
home workers to the same extent as previously. Attempts at 
organization and collective agreements so far do not seem to be 
successful. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





Twenty-Second Congress of Trade-Union Committee of Belgium.’ 





Belgium was held in Brussels July 27 and 28, with 388 dele- 

gates in attendance, Pg se popes, | 29 national federations and 
central organizations and 618,871 members. Delegates were present 
also from ten European countries. Owing to the economic crisis, 
strikes, ete., the trade-union membershi > Neva about 79,000 in 
the year ending December 31, 1922, although there has been an 
improvement in the situation since that time. As reported to the 
congress the union having the largest membership is that of the 
metal workers, with 128,656 members, followed by the building 
workers, with 102,870 members, and the miners, numbering 85,874. 
The textile federation, with a total of 62,190 members, included 
28,547 women. 

The topics on the agenda for discussion were the question of 
trade-union organization by industry instead of by craft, the eight- 
hour day, labor control of industry, workers’ vacations, and family 
allowances. Owing to the length of the debates upon trade-union 
tendencies the discussion of the problem of labor control was left to 
be considered at a special congress to be called later. The congress 
adopted by a large majority a resolution urging the different organiza- 
tions of workers in the same industry to unite in order to realize the 
organization of unionism by industry as soon as possible. In regard 
to international trade-union unity the congress instructed the 
Belgium delegates belonging to the executive organization of the 
International Federation of Wats Doicte to support every measure 
put forward by the latter to obtain unity of action in the inter- 
national trade-union movement. 

A resolution on the 8-hour day, which was unanimously adopted, 
stated that the enactment of the 8-hour law was obtained through 
the power of the trade-union organizations affiliated to the trade- 
union committee, and that, as this reform was subject to the repeated 
attacks of employers’ organizations, chambers of commerce, and the 
capitalist press, 1t was more than ever necessary that the workers 
with the aid of their trade-union organizations should combine to 
oppose attacks upon the law itself and demands for unjustified 
limitations in its application. 

The congress adopted practically unanimously a resolution on 
family allowances advocating the legalization of the payment of 
allowances and authorizing the national committee to advise with 
the socialist parliamentary group as to the best way of accomplishing 


TS twenty-second congress of the Trade-Union Committee of 









'Data are from Revue du Travail, Brussels, August, 1923, pp. 1552-1555; Bulletin Mensuel du Parti 
ng Belge, Brussels, Aug. 10, 1923, pp. 67-69, and Sept. 10, 1923, pp. 75-77; and L’Information Sociale, 
aris, Sept. 13, 1923. 
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this purpose and also to carry on the necessary propaganda amony Mem 
the affihated organizations and the federations of unions in order {; 

inform the workers as to the objective to be realized. The resolutio, 
reaffirmed one adopted by the national committee? of the trade. 

union committee on February 6, 1923, which stated that the paymen; 

of such allowances was a duty devolving upon society in the same 

way as protection against labor accidents, sickness, invalidity, and fran 
old age, and that these allowances should be completely independen J mem! 
of work and wages. 

In addition to these questions which had been considered by pre- 
vious congresses, the question of vacations with pay for all industria] ¥% 7 mis 
workers, which have already been granted by certain employers, was 
discussed. It was decided to use the information which had bee) 
gathered by the trade-union committee in regard to the extent t 
which vacations are in force both in Belgium and other countries a; 

a basis for a general movement to secure this reform for all industrial 
workers in the country. 

While waiting for the special congress to be called to consider the 
question of labor control, the congress recommended that a speci: 
commission should be constituted m each central affiliated organizs- 
tion which should prepare a plan to be followed in carrying on a can- a 
paign of education throughout the country by the various centrals. && gmpio: 

‘he economic council of the trade-union committee was directed t hens 
simplify and coordinate the work of these different organizations ani 9‘ 
to call together a group of technicians for the purpose of making a T 
special study of the problems connected with the control of enterprises me £2 
and their eventual socialization. 

The celebration of the 25th anniversary of the formation of the 
trade-union committee, which was founded July 4, 1898, was held in | 
connection with the congress. On July 29, the day following the 
close of the congress, a parade in which 150,000 trade-unionists 
participated was held in Brussels. ‘The purpose of the demonstration, # 2! 
aside from commemoration of the anniversary, was said to be to with 
impress both the friends and opponents of labor with the strength 9 (uar 
‘ait solidarity of the trade-union movement. In S 
early 
2 Revue du Travail, Brussels, February, 1923, p. 251. in 1! 
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/Membership of Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations in France, 
. January, 1922. 


HE Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), April-June, 1923 
i} (pp. 152, 153), gives the following table showing the membership 
of employers’ organizations and trade-unions (syndicats) in 
France on January 1, 1920, and January 1, 1922, the number and 
membership of organizations formed during this two-year period, 
and the number of organizations dissolved. These organizations are 
srouped in 655 federations, of which 247 are employers, 268 workers, 
7 mixed, and 133 agricultural. 
\UMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS IN 


FRANCE, NUMBER DISSOLVED AND NUMBER FORMED JANUARY 1, 1920 TO 
JANUARY 1, 1922. 








Dissolutions | New organi- 
| January 1, 1920. in zations in January 1, 1922. 
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Trade-Unions in the Bombay (India) Presidency. 


HE Bombay Labour Gazette in its issue for June, 1923, gives 
data concerning trade-unions in the Presidency, from which 
it appears that there were at the end of June, 1923, a total of 

21 unions with a membership of 51,276, as against a total of 22 unions 
with a membership of 48,669 reported at the end of the previous 
quarter. The trade-union movement appears to be of recent date 
in the Presidency, as of the 21 unions listed only 2 were formed as 
early as 1918, 2 were organized in 1919, 12 in 1920, 4 in 1921, and 1 
in 1922. For the year ending in June, 1923, the total membership 
shows a decrease of 11.5 per cent. Most of this occurred during the 
quarter ending September, 1922; during the second quarter of the 
current year there has been an actual increase in membership. This 
is especially noticeable in view of the fact that the unions of cotton 
textile operatives of Ahmadabad account for about one-third (31.4 
per cent) of the total trade-union membership of the Presidency, 
and these unions have just come through a protracted strike, affecting 
56 out of the 61 cotton mills in the city. The strikers won a partial 
victory and appear to have kept their membership intact throughout 
the struggle. ‘These unions, formed on craft lines, are said to be the 
best organized in the Presidency, and have fully established their 
position as agents for the workers in collective bargaining. 

_ The largest single union, as reported by the Gazette, is the Indian 
Seamen’s Union, with 10,000 members; the various unions of the 
tailway workers have a membership of 19,066, and the textile unions 
of Ahmadabad have 16,100 members. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Germany, 1922. 
N THE Reichsarbeitsblatt of June 1, 1923, the German Ministry of 


i 


Labor publishes statistics of strikes and lockouts in Germany 
during 1922, and compares these statistics with those for preceding 
years. A brief summary of this statistical review is given below: 

In the statistics of German labor disputes covering the years 1899 
to 1922 there may be distinguished three periods that differ sharply 
from each other. The first period, from 1899 to 1913, was one of 
normal economic development. In these 15 years there were thie 
cycles of great economic prosperity, the years 1900-1901, 1906-7, and 
1912-13. The beginning of each of these cycles was marked by » 
great number of labor disputes. Thus in 1900 the loss of industria! 
workers through strikes and lockouts was 3,711,994 days, in 1905 it 
was 18,984,553 days, and in 1910 it amounted to 17,848,440 days. 
The years following immediately upon cycles of economic prosperity 
on the other To were distinguished by few labor disputes. In 
1902, for instance, the number of working-days lost through labor 
disputes amounted to only 1,950,347, in 1908 to 3,665,607, and in 
1914 to 2,843,895. 

The second period was the war period, comprising the years 1‘)14 
to 1918, in which labor disputes decreased to a minimum in number 
and intensity G. e., number of working-days lost), and were chiefly 
confined to war industries. The year 1917 shows the greatest number 
of working-days lost during this period (1,862,302) through labor 
disputes 0 intduatrin’ workers. 

he third period comprises the postwar years. It is distinguished 
by the strong political character of the strikes in contrast to the 
predominatingly economic character of the strikes in the two other 
periods. More than half the yorking faye lost during this period 
through labor disputes are chargeable to political strikes. ‘These 
political influences, collective bargaining, and the extraordinary 
extension of organization among employers and workers have greatly 
increased the intensity of labor disputes during the post-war period. 
the number of strikers and the fiuhiber of days lost being many times 
as great as the corresponding pre-war averages. A new development 
is the extensive strikes of salaried employees and agricultural workers, 
which in pre-war times were negligible. All of these facts are illus- 
trated in the following table: 
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sTRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GERMANY, BY CLASS OF WORKERS AND NATURE OF 
. DISPUTES, 1899 TO 1922. 





























| Num- | | Strikers 
| berof | Estab- | | end 
Period | strikes | lish- Persons | locked | Working- 
. | and ments | employed. out days lost. 
lock- | affected. | workers. | 
outs. | 
Economicstrikes and lockouts ofindustrial workers; | P 
1800-19ES, MEIN BVOURRO. oc. ccc ccc cc cce ot | Soe 610, 608 | 294,623 8,006, 708 
1911S. cwwcescwcccesccccccesccescccccccseccccceces O54 U9 (lo, 442 (9,12 » 402 
ey" lien Reg! PPI ha AR 3,719 | 33,840 | 2,760,767 | 1,938,354 | 33,082,774 
BO Scab te dddasd bts Sade tied adatte\ 3,807 | 42,268 | 2,008,732 | 1,429,116 | 16,755,614 
ON ERE eee ECC EP soe ds donitetnc ood kbhhh < ali 4,455 | 55,237 | 2,036,070 | 1,489,454 | 25,874,452 
MNT. ceanttabuceees obevadedsece. Wa ctavtnrrese 4,785 | 47,501 | 2,565,554 | 1,823,921 | 27,733,833 
Economie strikes and lockouts of agricultural | | 
workers: 
TEs. a ERE aa ee) Se ee Oe ee ee 163 932 | 24, 955 22, 253 115,951 
vee ee ey ee Pe eee eee ee eee 369 3, 240 56, 918 53, 707 227, 836 
106T sc acees os SO as pe pes oe BEF he eh ee PG 302 1, 876 42, 295 36,770 353, 809 
OBB 5 5. ats DA ha ke Sdddn ds ss cunpldghecesidenica«: 331} 2,853 69, 093 56, 228 468 , 207 
Economic strikes and lockouts ofsalaried employees wy i | | ae ie —— 
IUD dp bba sd sides 02d sbUs oc Ncaws ecabbhdsktnssace’ £6 4,16 464, 800 $2, 998 , 933, 68 
oS EE EE COE Fee nes ea 216 2,730 123,319 78,912 719, 350 
PRE eeMO aS po 0505 60585%s6 ib a eeaenkeetbeess we 31 645 49, 265 14,127 88,129 
1008s dedtkee dia) de (iJ. dade hetoshs doekubddden 85 | 2,429) 115,957 89, 114 692, 394 
P 1] strikes 
a et eee Rstth.ihv AZ 241 | 6, 302 | 1,760,385 | 925,120! 3,766,456 
1990. snmcde sd Fe ee ee ee a ee w2) 12,571 3,568,403 | 2,562,664 | 12,934,768 
MGR sitdsohaciesbect cscs Se cee nema 4, 408 | 149,535 | 7,260,500 | 6,762,242 | 36,504, 142 
SS Se oe eee Oe ee eee ee ay ee 435 2,768 | 716,596 502,021 | 3,751,504 
aac conde pina thos Mn PRI RS Tyst 160! 4,824| 443,573] 352,334 346, 306 
All strikes and lockouts: | | 
a ee Par hers Pa ae a 773 | 7,397 | 2,476,127 | 1,304,248 | 5,219,290 
EE a cabcbiesceotosscectactactswresses 4,970 | 51,804 | 6,818,925 | 4,706,269 | 48,067, 180 
SOMITE, . S5I ETT. Pld) la se asdes 8,300 | 197,823 | 9, 449, 469 | 8,323,977 | 54,206,942 
o> eS ones i devcena ae 5,223 | 60,526 | 2,844,226 | 2,042,372 | 30,067,894 
a adh bi wh phidte chdaensccaddchnadgutt 5,361 | 57,607 | 3,194,177 | 2,321,597 | 29, 240,760 








From the preceding table it is evident that the strike curve 
reached its highest level in 1920. The strike and lockout statistics 
for the years 1921 and 1922 show great similarity. The intensity 
of the strikes, 1. e., the number of working-days lost, was nearly the 
same, 30,067,894 in 1921 and 29,240,760 in 1922. The number of 
disputes, of establishments affected, and of persons employed in 
these establishments differed very little in the two years. The sta- 
tistics for these two years seem to indicate that the great postwar 
strike wave has considerably abated. It would, however, be wrong 
to conclude from the similarity of the strike statistics of 1921 and 
1922 that in Germany labor disputes have arrived at a state of post- 
war normalcy, although political strikes, which are chiefly respon- 
sible for the abnorma Psa of the postwar strike movement, 
became a rather negligible factor in 1922. In Germany, as in all 
other countries, the strike curve is largely determined by the ups 
and downs of economic conditions. Economic conditions in Ger- 
many were practically the same in 1921 and 1922. In both years 
there was an economic pseudoprosperity due to the continuous 
depreciation of German money which facilitated a large export busi- 
ness. The progressive depreciation of the mark caused a steady 
rise of prices and of the cost of living. Wages, however, did not 
keep step with this rise, so that the economic situation of manual 
workers and salaried employees, especially the latter, became worse 
from month to raonth, foremg their organizations to make new de- 
mands each month for wage increases. If political strikes, which 
have considerably decreased in number in the last two years, are left 
out of consideration, it is found that strikes and lockouts of an 
economic character have greatly increased in intensity since 1920. 
[1199] 
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While in 1920 the number of working-days lost by industrial workers 

through economic strikes and lockouts was 16,755,614, the corro- 

sponding number in 1921 was 25,874,452 and in 1922, 27,733,833. 
Political strikesreached their highest level in 1920 when 4,408 politi- 


cal strikes took place, involving a loss of 36,504,142 working-days. [py 
1921 the number of working-days lost ote political strikes fell to 
3,751,504, or to about 10 per cent of the number in 1920, and in 1922 jt 
fell again to346,306, or to 10 per centof thenumberin 1921. Thenum- 
ber sr atrikets involved in political strikes fell likewise extraordinarily— 
from 6,762,242 in 1920 to 502,021 in 1921, and to 352,334 im 1922. 

The economic strikes of industrial workers increased only slightly 
in intensity in 1922 as compared with 1921, if the intensity is measured 
by the number of working-days lost, which was 23,382,593 in 1922. 
as against 22,595,969 in the preceding year. The increase in the 
number of strikers (1,064,250 in 1922 as against 1,287,523 in 1921) 
was somewhat greater. This fact indicates that strikes of this kind 
were on an average of shorter duration in 1922 (14 to 15 days) than in 
1921 (17 te 18 days). The number of establishments affected by 
economic strikes of industrial workers decreased from 52,244 in 192) 
to 41,775 in 1922. 

The number of persons employed in these establishments increased 
from 1,817,637 in 1921 to 2,241,281 in 1922. These data indicate 
that large-sized industrial establishments were more affected by 
economic strikes in 1922 than in 1921. 

The 1922 statistics of economic strikes of industrial workers show 
that the metal-working and machinery industries were most severely 
affected by such strikes, with 10,000,000 and 2,000,000 working-~days 
lost, respectively. These two industry groups, therefore, account for 
about half of the total number of working-days lost through strikes 
by all industry groups; also for more than one-fourth of the total 
number of strikers in 1922. The building trades, with 2,000,000 
working-days lost and 146,000 strikers, and the textile industry, with 
1,750,000 working-days lost and 153,000 strikers, come in third and 
fourth place. In the mining industry economic strikes were less in- 
tensive in 1922 than in preceding years, the number of working-days 
lost having been only 910,000 and that of strikers 166,000. 

The following table gives summary statistics of the movement of 
economic strikes and lockouts of industrial workers for the period 
1899 to 1922: 

ECONOMIC STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN GERMANY, 18% T0 
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The preceding table shows that although lockouts were very rare 
during the war, since that time they have increased yearly both in 
number and intensity. In 1921 the number of lockouts and working- 
days lost through them exceeded considerably the pre-war average. 
In 1922 the increase and intensity became still more marked although 
the number of locked-out workers was only slightly greater than in 
1921. The number of establishments affected has also increased 
from year to year. The proportion of strikes to lockouts indicates 
that if the number of working-days lost is considered, lockouts still 
lag far behind strikes in importance in post-war times as compared 
with pre-war times. In pre-war times the importance of strikes and 
lockouts based on the number of working-days lost was in the pro- 

ortion of 2 to 1. In the post-war years this proportion was 52 to 1 
in 1919, 12 to 1 in 1920, 6.9 to 1 in 1921, and 5.4 to 1 in 1922. 

The industries most affected by lockouts in 1922 were the metal- 
working and machinery industries with a combined loss of 2,500,000 
working-days, the textile industry with a loss of 603,000 working- 
days, the building trades (493,000 days), and the woodworking 
industries (447,000 days). 

Strikes of agricultural workers (no lockouts of such workers oc- 
curred in 1921 and 1922) also show an increase. The number of 
working-days lost through such strikes was 116,000 in 1919, 227,000 
in 1920, 354,000 in 1921, and 468,000 in 1922. The number of 
strikers, which had fallen from 54,000 in 1920 to 37,000 in 1921, rose 
again in 1922 to 56,000. The number of establishments affected, 
which was 3,220 in 1920 and 1,876 in 1921, also increased in 1922 to 
2,853. 

The strike movement of private salaried and civil-service employees 
reached its highest level in 1919, in which year they lost nearly 
2,000,000 working-days. ‘The number of working-days lost through 
such strikes fell to 662,000 in 1920 and to 88,000 in 1921. In 1922 
there were no noteworthy strikes of private salaried employees, but 
the State railroad administration reported for the first time, strikes 
of railroad employees. It should be noted, however, that these 
reports are incomplete. They show that 692,000 working-days were 
lost by 90,000 railroad employees. 

Wage demands were the predominating cause of the economic 
strikes and lockouts of 1922, but hours of labor also played a very 
important réle in labor disputes. Among the other more important 
causes were demands for the discharge or reemployment of workers 
and supervisory officials, observance, introduction, and amendment 
of collective agreements, and recognition of workers’ committees. 

Of the 4,785 economic strikes and lockouts of industrial workers, 
1,081 were fully successful from the viewpoint of the workers, 3,271 
ended in compromises, and 933 were failures. 
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Industrial Strikes and Lockouts in Italy, 1922. 


N TWO recent issues of the Bollettino del Lavoro! the Italian 
Ministry of National Economy publishes statistics on industria! 
strikes and lockouts in Ital ¥ 

digest of these statistics is given below. 


Strikes. 


‘THE total number of economic industrial strikes that took place 

in 1922 was 552. The number of strikers participating in these 
strikes was 422,773 and the number of working-days lost by them 
totaled 6,586,235. Compared with the preceding year there was » 
decrease of 47 per cent in the number of strikes and of 34 per cent in 
the number of strikers. The decrease in the number of working-days 
lost was, however, less marked (15 per cent), which fact is due to the 
long duration of several large strikes, especially to the general strike 
of the metal workers in Lombardy and the subsequent general strike 
of all Italian metal workers. These two strikes account for more 
than half (53 per cent) of all the working-days lost during the year. 
Compared with the average for the 10 pre-war years, 1905 to 1914 
the number of strikes in 1922 was half as large but the number of 
strikers was more than double the pre-war average. 

In 1922, the month with the largest number of strikes was July (85, 
or 15.4 per cent of the total strikes during the year). Next in order 
comes May with 84 strikes, January with 72, and June with 70. ‘The 
smallest number of strikes occurred in December (3) and November 
(8). It is worthy of note that after the general political strike 
during the first days of August the strike movement abated in a very 
marked manner. During the last five months of the year tlire 
occurred only 80 strikes, in which but 19,546 strikers participated. 

In the following table is shown the distribution of strikes in 1{)22 
by industry groups: 

DISTRIBUTION OF ECONOMIC INDUSTRIAL STRIKES IN ITALY, BY INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, 1922. 
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Strikes. Strikers. Working-days lost 
Industry group. Num-| Per | Num- | Per Num- Per 
ber. | cent. ber. cent. ber. ee 
Fishing and hunting. ...........-.-.-----.-+-+++--- 2; 0.36 80/ 0.02 260 ; 

Gone ccceceeweccesssctewosscsromecsdccccecccs 2 | 4.71) 7,528; 41.78| 157,099 2. 39 
Woodworking, etc..........-...----- sopesenececcece 24; 435) 5,314 1, 26 57,389 87 
WO acc cc cbbocets seb dvigkschsssebidersoéaccugecs 32 5. 80 8, 207 1,94 36, 133 do 
Hides and leather . .-.......--..----.-++s+eese0+-0+- 6 1.09 1,320 31 26,616 4) 
Manufacture of buttons and notions. ............... 7| 4127] 2,618 62 15, 844 m4 
iron and steel, metal working, ond machinery. ..... S| 1840 | 2567815 | 60.75 | 3,s08,347 | 58.3 

nm and s metal working, and machinery . ..... “ , 858, 58. 58 
Instruments of precision, jewelry.......-..-..-.-.-- 2 . 36 281 07 5, 957 09 
g pits, stonecu DER vinsincesesecescsoce 65 | 11.78 | 11,128 2. 63 647, 962 9, Sf 

uil and construction........-..-.--+--+-+++++-- 91 | 16.48| 40,190; 9.51 664, 10.08 
ane eens wieeespodeemamanacess- 94 en ree 7, 13. = nes | 6. ~ a ; ~~ << 
othing and house furnishing -...............--.-- : , ‘ 2 
Chemi poy OO eccccccccccsccccseseresccoece 33; 5.98| 5,007/ 1.18| 103,065 1.5 
Production and ution of power, light, water, 
and heat.........---------2----+-+2eeeeseeeeeeees 5 91 54 .01 1,185| 
Transportation and communication ................ 39 | 7.07 | 22,237| 5.26 496,171 3 
Commerce. .......---------eeeeeeeececeeereeeeeeeee 11| 1.99] 1,623 38 23, 630 | 36 
PNG BERTIER, oo ooo cc cccccccscapeccccccccceccescons 15 2.72 3,988 94 23, 063 | 35 
Several industries simultaneously . ...........------ 3 -54 | 25,600; 6.06 20, 500 31 
Total. ..........202--00-eceeeeccceereeereeenee 552 | 100.00 | 422,773 | 100.00 | 6,586,235 100.0 





1Italy. Ministero dell ’Economia Nazionale. Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, 
April-May-June, 1923, pp. 365-429 (I); July, 1923, pp. 49-54 (1). 
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The preceding table indicates that in 1922 the largest number of 
strikes occurred in the industrial group comprising building and con- 
struction (91), in the metal-working and machinery industry (85), and 
in the textile industry (73). The metal-working and machinery 
industries accounted for the largest number of strikers (256,815, or 
60.75 per cent), while building and construction with 40,190 strikers, 
the textile industries with 28,237, and transportation with 22,237 
strikers follow. The greatest loss of working-days through strikes 
was suffered by the following industry groups: Metal working and 
machinery (3,858,347 days), building and construction (664,008 days), 
quarries, pits, stonecutting, etc. (647,962 days), transportation 
(496,171 days), and the textile industries (387,768 days). 

A noteworthy fact is the considerable decrease of strikes in 1922 in 
the textile industries. In the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 there 
occurred in the textile group 285, 212, and 175 strikes with 190,277, 
114,951, and 240,437 strikers, respectively, while in 1922 the number 
of strikes in this industry group was only 73 with 28,237 strikers. 

The majority of the strikes of 1922 (317, or 57.43 per cent) occurred 
in northern Italy. The southern districts, with 111 strikes (20.11 
per cent), the central districts, with 92 strikes (16.67 per cent), and 
the island districts, with 29 strikes (5.25 per cent), follow; the remain- 
ing three strikes were national in scope. The three national strikes 
accounted for the largest number of strikers (163,776), the strikes in 
northern Italy for 154,686, those in southern Italy for 59,005, those 
in the central Provinces for 38,833, and those in the island Provinces 
for 6,473. 

The great majority (63 per cent) of the strikes were of short dura- 
tion (10 days or less) ; 24 per cent lasted between 11 and 30 days, and 
13 per cent between 31 and 150 days. 

n 1922, from the viewpoint of the workers, the majority (60.33 
per cent) of the strikes terminated with only very slight success or 
were total failures. This was especially the case in the strikes that 
occurred in the metal-working and machinery industries. Only 
18.48 per cent of the strikes were fully successful, while 18.84 per 
cent were compromised. In 13 strikes the outcome could not be 
ascertained. 

Demands relating to wages were either the principal or the pre- 
ponderating cause for 297 strikes involving 310,800 strikers. Of 
these 297 strikes, 172 were offensive strikes, i. e., strikes called for 
the purpose of obtaming increases in wages or cost-of-living bonuses, 
while 125 were defensive strikes, 1. e., strikes called to prevent wage 
reductions. The number of strikes called to oppose the discharge of 
cane was much smaller (26) in 1922 than in the preceding year 
104). 


Lockouts. 


| OCKOUTS also decreased considerably in 1922 in number and 
intensity. There was a total of 37 Wekonis. involving 18,829 
workers and a loss of 378,207 working-days. Compared with 1921 
there was a decrease in the number of lockouts by 29, in that of 
locked-out workers by 41,450, and in that of working-days lost by 
404,132. The great majority (25) of the lockouts terminated favor- 
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ably for the employers. The following table shows the distribution 
of the lockouts of 1922 by industry groups: 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL LOCKOUTS IN ITALY, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1922. 
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Agricultural Disputes in Japan. 


HE position and problems of tenant farmers in Japan is the sul)- 
T ject of a short article in the International Labor Review for 
September, 1923 (pp. 459-462). 

In Japan, tenant farmers occupy a different position from that of 
tenant farmers in other countries. According to a Government in- 
vestigation in 1920 the number of agricultural laborers, including 
daily, seasonal, and permanent eeelere, is about 373,000, while 
there are more than a million and a half peasants who do not own 
any land but who lease a small amount, usually 2 or 3 acres. For 
this land they pay a very high rental, amounting to about 5) 
per cent of the total produce of the land, so that their returns for 
their labor are much less than industrial workers receive. Althoug!: 
they cultivate the land at their own risk they are in reality agricul- 
tural workers who receive their wages in the form of a certain per- 
centage of farm produce and they can not be considered as belongiiy 
to the enterpriser class. 

The relation between landowners and tenant farmers has uni! 
recent years been generally a friendly one, the farmer and worker 
occupying the position of master and servant, but recently the rela- 
tionship has become similar to that prevailing between industrial 
workers and their employers. Both sides have developed organiz:- 
tions and the number and the seriousness of disputes have increase‘! 
to a point where they are one of the most important problems «! 
both agricultural production and rural social life. In general the 
tenant farmers demand both reductions in the rent and improve- 
ment in the conditions of tenancy, and the situation has become 
sufficiently important to be made the subject of an official report. 

According to this report the number of disputes recorded increased 
from 85 in 1917 to 1,398 in 1922. In part, this larger number in 122 
may be attributed to improved methods of collecting statistics, but 
in part it is due also to a real increase in the number of disputes. [1 
1922 the disputes involved 24,900 landowners, 108,300 tenant farm- 
ers, and about 180,000 acres of land. In the period from 1916 to 1915 
the disputes were confined to a few districts, but since that time they 
have become fairly widespread. 
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Formerly, temporary organizations were frequently formed for the 
purpose of dealing with single disputes, but recently more permanent 
organizations have been set’ up, while some joint organizations of 
landowners and farmers have been established. In December, 1922, 
the Department of Home Affairs reported that there were 1,114 unions 
of tenant farmers, 247 associations of landowners, and 176 joint or- 
ganizations. National or district federations of the farmers’ unions 
are being organized and these unions keep in touch with industrial 
trade-unions and socialist organizations. The landowners’ associa- 
tions have increased proportionately to the. farmers’ unions. The 
joint associations formed for the purpose of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between employers and tenants and improving the systems of 
land tenure are increasing in number, though ther are few in compari- 
son with the other organizations. 

The main causes of dissatisfaction are the smallness of the agricul- 
tural holdings, high rentals, increased prices, the rise in the standard 
of living, the growth of city industrial centers, and the difference in 
the interests of the landowners and tenants. Formerly there were 
almost no disagreements unless there were bad harvests, but now 
demands for decreases in rent are common regardless of the nature of 
the harvest. In 1922, 24 per cent of the disputes were caused by 
high rents or increases in the rent, 14 per cent were the result of a 
fall in the price of agricultural produce, while the remainder were 
due in the main to bad harvests, to outside influences, such as radical 
ideas and sympathy with other disputes, and to lowered prices for 
agricultural produce. The amount of reduction in rent demanded 
generally ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, although in extreme cases a 
reduction of as much as 70 or 80 per cent has been asked. 

While the tenant farmers have been able to unite in collective 
action, it has frequently been more difficult for the landowners to 
combine in opposition to the farmers, since their interests are often 
conflicting, owing to the difference in the size of their estates and the 
fact that some reside on their estates while others do not. In 1922 
about 82 per cent of the disputes resulted in a compromise, 9 per cent 
were settled in favor of the farmers, and in the remainder the farmers’ 
demands were rejected, withdrawn, or the lease given up. The ma- 
jority of disputes are settled by a mediator, although occasionally a 
settlement is reached by the two parties through direct negotiation. 
The communal or police authorities usually act as mediators, although 
the officials of the local agricultural associations and the priests serve 
in this capacity at times. 





Strikes in Mexico in 1922.' 


HE National Department of Labor of Mexico has published a 

report to the effect that there were in Mexico during the year 

1922, 199 strikes, affecting 102,115 workers. Approximately 

70 per cent (71,382) of the workers were actually on strike, the re- 

maming 30,733 being thrown out of work on account of the strike. 

The estimated wages lost due to the strikes amounted to 1,214,900 
pesos ($605,627.65 par). 


‘El Dia Espafiol, Mexico City, Mexico, June 26, 1923. 
[1205] 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in September, 1923. Ele 
Bak 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrecror or ConcriiaTION. Mac 
st 
—_o _ - Stat 
HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, ig 
exercised his good offices in connection with 29 labor dispute : 
during September, 1923. These disputes affected a total of 
28,358 employees. The following table shows the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute.occur: Con 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controver-y 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade cv) wits 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of set- | 
tlement, the date of one wim | and ending, and the number of work- ¥ 
men directly and indirectly affected: Mod 
LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, SEPTEMBER, 1923. am 
: Loon 
Company or industry and location. | ,, salteteler: | Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. | ©: : G rai 
Bart 
Eli 
Laundries, New York City.......... | Strike......./ Drivers........... Ridncvotapndecsedns Wm 
Waterproof garment manufacturers, |..... BOs pa sic Employees. ....... Piece or week work.) Adj Press 
Boston, Mass. Sardi 
Model Clothing Co., Malden, Mass...|.....d0......|...-. BD. Fs htdis bags phi ee eee D 
at Elishewitz & Sons, New York - ll OO x octitn Hat makers....... Working conditions .} Pen Build 
ity. 
Loomis Bros., Cedar Rapids, lowa.. Controversy. ao and | Jurisdictional........| Adj Kings 
athers. Glena 
Grain elevators, Chicago, Ill......... Threatened | Employees. ....... 8-hour day; 10 cents | Un Pa. 
strike. per hour increase. fi Lanes 
Onyx Co., New York City... .- Aicase Strike....... |Boys’ blouse Asked 10 per cent D Mattr 
| makers. increase Shetu 
Bartlett-Hayward Construction Co., |..... enaen | Boiler makers..... Alleged discrimina- | Adjusted Co 
Elizabeth, N. J. tion. Lehig 
Wm. Mann Co., Philadelphia, Pa...) Controversy.| Lithographers.....| (*)..--.....--.....--- Pend cast 
Pressmen, New York City.......... Sixties. .....< Pressmen......... so ee roe eer D Lehig’ 
Sardine canneries, Maine............ Taaegomnat Sardine packers...| Asked wage increase.| Adjusted a 
| strike ‘ashi 
a trades, Cedar Rapids, ..... BO< oc si Teamsters. ....... Nonunion drivers...) D a.) 
owa. ink ] 
— Coal Co., Edwardsville, | Strike....... SEE JS ddev eee ode Working conditions.; [ Brick] 
a. 
Glenalden Coal Co., Edwardsville, |.....do......|....- REESE. wy? eats at =D Journ 
a. | aper- 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass........-... re Loom fixers.......! Wage increase; col- | Pendio City 
lective bargaining.| _ Elevat 
Mattress workers, New York City...|..... Oe. ce Mattress makers. .| Wage; 44-hour week; | U: Bakin; 
union shop. f and 
Shetucket Worsted Mills, Baltic, |..... Qn. isc Textile weavers, | (*).................-- Pen Madso 
Conn. etc. struc 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., New- |....- MB occies Cement workers...) 8-hour day; wage D Stanto 
castle, Pa. i increase. 
Lehigh- Wilkes-Barre Coal,. Honey- |.....d0....... oS , eee Split shift..........- Adjusted G. A. 1 
Washingt von, Baltimore & Kanspoli d Sh Wi h d I . 
on. ore nnapolis .....d0....... opmen......... ages, hours, and | Pending 
Ry. ( ashington and Baltimore). working condi- | ct Ee 
ons. ; 
Fink Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio). .... ree Iron workers and | Working conditions.,; 10 ‘Not 
——— 
Brickla , Dayton, Ohio..........|....- , ’ See Bric — reer: Wage dispute; dis- | Adjusted 
= : ss eimination | Or 
' cial). for St 
1 Not reported the s 
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Company or industry and location. 


Journeymen painters, Newark, N. J. 


Paper-box industry, New York City. 

Elevators, New York City.......... 

Baking industry, New York City 
and Brooklyn. 

Madson, Petterson & Caldwell Con- 
struction Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Stanton Mine, Wilkes-Barre, Pa... . 


G. A. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 





Nature of 
| controversy. 
| 





Threatened | Painters.... 
strike. 


iron workers. 
















Waterproof garment manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 
Model Clothing Co., Malden, Mass... 


Jacob Elishewitz & Sons, New York 
City. 
Loomis Bros., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 


Grain elevators, Chicago, Ill......... 

Onyx Co., New York City.......... 

Bartlett-Hayward Construction Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Wm. Mann Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 

Pressmen, New York City.......... 

Sardine canneries, Maine............ 


Building trades, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Kingston Coal Co., Edwardsville, a | 


Glenalden Coal Co., Edwardsville, 
Pa. 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. ..... 

Mattress workers, New York City... 

Shetucket Worsted Mills, Baltic, 
Conn. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., New- 
castle, Pa. 

Lehigh- Wilkes-Barre Coal, Honey- 
brook Division, Hazleton, Pa. 

Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
Ry. (Washington and Baltimore). 


Fink Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio}. 


Bricklayers, Dayton, Ohio.......... 


Journeymen painters, Newark, N. J. 

Paper-box industry, New York 
City. 

Elevators, New York City.......... 

Baking industry, New York City 
and Brooklyn. 

Madson, Petterson & Caldwell Con- 
struction Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Stanton Mine, Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 


G. A. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 


Company or industry and location. | 
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Sessa GOs .Js5 Jt BEM cc cccce 


Controversy.| Carpenters and 


anes do......}| Stonecutters.......) @ 


en 





ARBITRATION. 


Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. 


Jurisdictional dis- 


ut 


Strike. ...... PED.» set tonned Spli 


ite. 
t shift—4 h 








LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, SEPTEMBER, 1923—Concluded. 


" 
| 


Asked 5-day week | Adjusted. 
a and $10 perday. | 
) 


| 
} 
| 
| 


ours | 


| off and 4 hours on. | 


| Pending. 
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Present 
Status. 








Pending. 
Do. 
Do. 

















Adjusted. 





Do. 











Duration. 


Men i 























nvolved. 





Terms of settlement. 





Piece work eliminated; in- 
crease of $4 per week. 

Piece work eliminated; in- 
crease of $4 per week; and 
compromise on number of | 
workers. 

State board cooperating 


Lathers allowed to finish 
work. 

Strike recalled by officers .... 

74 per cent increase allowed. 

No concessions; men returned 











Increase granted both to | 
packers and laborers. 

Owner agreed to employ | 
union drivers. 

| MSEC ST See) 

| Re eee a ee ee 


Conferences pending ......... 
Most of employees returned..| 


Allowed to work 8 hours 
straight. ' 
Conferences pending......... 


eee ee ee ere eee seen eeeeeeseeeee 


Under advisement by inter- 
national vice president. 
Wage and hours allowed..... 


Work conceded to carpenters. 


Men allowed to work 8 hours 
straight. 





Begin- 
ing. 


1923. 
Aug. 18 


' 
| Ending. 


; 


Aug. 18 | Sept. 1 | 


Sept. 9/|S 
Sept. 20 | Se 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 18 


Sept. 5 
Sept. 18 








eee eee eee! 


Direct 
ly. 


ee 


| Indi- 
| rectly. 
| 














































































































































































| 

} 
“-e+eee8 
65 

| 
ilies 400 
vey oe 
Jeceees a 
| 1, 400 
| 350 
saa 205 
| eeeeesee 
1,150 











eee ween! 








‘Not reported. 





On October 1, 1923, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 19 controversies which had not reached 


the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 71. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Statistics of Immigration for July and August, 1923. 





By W. W. HussBanp, ComMiss1oNER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 





admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 

from the United States for July and August, 1923. The 
tabulations are presented according to the countries of last permanen: 
or future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, an 
States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The last 
table (Table 6) - the number oi aliens admitted under the per 
centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1 to September 26, 1923. 


+s following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 








TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD FABER. MOVEMENT, JULY AND AUGI 

















Arrivals. Departures. 




















Period | Immi- | itmi- | oo, | Non- | 1, 
. | grant ant | United | Aliens Emi- | gmi- | United 
aliens } peed States de- Total. grant ant States | 1 
ad- ad- | Citizens. | barred. aliens. | sliens. | citizens. 








mitted. mitted. 






| 
| 















eM... 3, -<.- 85,542 | 13,039 | 20,637] 2,899] 122,117] 8,041 | 14,213 | 39,898 
August, 1923......... 83,296 | 13,688] 33,510} 2)804| 138,288] 6,489] 12,267| 277744 


26,727 | 54,147 | 5,703 
















260,405 | 14,530} 26,480 | 67,642 | 105,60. 




















ap athe ata | 173, 828 











TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DURING 
AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 1923, BY COUNTRIES. 

























Immigrant. . Emigrant 








| July and 
August, | 4 
a ie 


Countries. July and 
August, 
1923. 











ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


bw 
_ 
2E5 






alee niphiidcdne dnnvaciu diss Abdo bbhiees ¢ cantbanddenan< 141 

ic cebedetei<usihdo+cdouvcedstewensactes 2, 416 4,048 154 33 

At mite deiidnnacdbussdéhichaetitinsatio: sebages 659 1, 202 94 14] 

MIS Ss 3 5hS dees o> HEE ied, «wes bawaseeus Ja2k 97 1 j 

Ee SER OS ES Sy aa are: 737 1, 545 47 9 

France, including Corsica....................-...-.-+-- 809 1,670 74 29 
Ned dinate devine jess schvdwanga 10, 409 18, 917 84 268 





























IEG L OLD Divs occkdensiansa-s<--enesee 3, 894 8, 662 605 1,14 

ee A a aici ss ccpamaiion 2) 987 6, 609 194 9 

SNE EC195 1509 006 SIRS Givi dno oreonecos-anchne 5, 880 11; 386 119 28 

ER oto: Sassen soo eaters cake anna oor aiae 219 456 9 2 
Ns od dens cuba oobhn sh dal onecctbsuecccevcdin’ 713 1, 634 406 1,01 

I see hn as ann iiberrtahssumegee 861 1, 466 46 136 

Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia)................... 1,778 14, 931 1, 547 8, 84 

Di tis bs teehiocnss cep hecadetesteaeegwethcoces 257 4 bo + 








Afri 
Arn 
Boh 
Bul; 
Chir 
Cros 
Cub 
Dal 
Dut 
East 
Eng 
Fins 
Frer 
Gerr 
Gree 
Heb 
Irish 
Italij 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DURING 
AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 1923, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 


Countries. July and | i July and 


August, | ~~ wg August, 
—_—)i 1923. 








1, 409 | 
4,374 
7, 546 
1,014 
3, 437 
us 5, O17 
vain wiseaiioa Canary and Balearic Islands) 275 | 
Sweden 3, 826 7,677 
Switzerland. 655 1,361 | 
Turkey in Europe 239 
Yugoslavia i 718 | 
Other Europe 126 


Total Europe 57,18 111, 134 | 


1, 269 
9il 
36 
bs ria, Palestine, and Iraq (Mesopotamia) 828 | 
Turkey in Asia 603 
Other Asia 87 | 




















Total Asia 








Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
Pacific Islands (not specified ) 
; anada and on foundland é 

entral America - 217 

9,322 | 

South America ; 1,137 
West Indies 2 10 | 
Other countries - - - - 


Grand total é 88, 286 


54, 504 107 97 76 
33, 782 65, 852 




















TaBLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO ie” EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 
1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 


Race or people. | neeeian July and July and 
ay August, | ~* =” August, 
1923. 1923. 4 1923. 1923. 


African (black) 2, 889 
ee e eteendunendatiess 1, 073 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) j 1,729 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin - 411 
Chinese 710 
698 

399 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian f 100 
Dutch and Flemish et 2,319 
Fast Indian 2 | 21 
} 19, 468 

1, 320 

7,529 

24, 231 
1, 702 

13, 922 
11, 209 
3, 161 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE)p 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUS 
1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES—Concluded. 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 















Immigrant. Emigrant. 

















: | se 
Race or people. August, | July and aieieie | July ar 
‘ 1923 . August, n 1923 ’ Augu 

_ 1923. aad 192 








|, Sn oF Se ae ee ere 5, | 12, 427 4 3, 716 








0 SS Ee 2) eee ee ee se 327 | 855 | 133 297 
SS dn Madd bon cde dhkwes cube cdsh As Jieccwatesd 2 BD haviiewstinne es 3 
os S: SE Te eRe eS AT 







a 
> 
ad 
f 
or 
“1 
i] 






Ruthenian (Russniak)...........................e..... "196 {en 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)....... 6, 9 278 | 
eT UF Pea eee eee at Se saccoss 7,8 

3d 






| EME Se § .... vo ae F< See eee rt 
nen nigthe civ hipe abb 6 bane inee ss cony sto 317 77 1% 
ls SES = SR i Re PRP 320 571 | 46 | 06 











West Indian (except Cuban) ........................-- f 5] 
ninco ct oaddy potent ocedammmaneioetmbuanss 125 214 15 | 62 


173, 828 





















Taste 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTEI 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 
1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
















Emigrant. 





Immigrant. 






























Occupation. — 
August, _ ~% | August, A , 
1923. ies” | 1923. ie 
Professional: ° 
a i el 156 261 5 
EE ees <n ann: waht aka donk bn 6 onea'eheeeeel 56 106 2 4 
a eS oe one eae } 241 411 22 Lis 
ie tnx. cedeetdekdethedacthendisoocadne kee 5 7 2 2 
Pe rere > a 534 1, 083 3 5 
EE ee ae 740 1, 409 31 61 
iba ean tankiebagutaneds bakes aks 22 38 5 12 
Literary and scientific persons....................-. 98 188 5 12 
linens bs sath dhs oy «cocaine sos hecs cee 200 354 7 18 
I PERINNING itis cccweessccscvadqeress 50 111 12 
tee ible scaeebhehedeseotbe dase sad 92 197 5 13 
UMP UNUNDUNS o<ccccctccchgecccccaccedccscus 42 77 4 § 
CO ee a a - 416 790 6 91 
omic aits's'o Mab dean e'ds<csne 4 








ee 








ee 
COR meee eee eee eee eee eee 

OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | 

COC CORR Ree RR ee 


eee eee eee en ee re ee ee | 


Cigarette makers.......... 2.22... 2cc0.0ccececeeeee 


Cigar 

I 64 =o codh anbc$4<e5a oP eiige Gro occcdescces 
Clerks and ed ees Fey ee eee 2, 851 
Dressmak: 


POPP Pee ee CeCe ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee | | 
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TanLe 4.—_IMMIGRANT ALIEN} ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 
1923, BY OCCUPA TIONS—Concluded. 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 





Occupation. 

Pee July and July and 

A — , August, — August, 
—— 1923. : 1923. 








led—Concluded. 

Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary)... -| 
Furriers and fur w orkers 

Gardeners 

fe Bis eee SS ee ree 

Se, WORMS... nolo dcdeaccevccisdwene 

RS pac nob ottt hed secawatldteccesatnouned 
SN es sacs Dl ke onan snk hnebdcdasbutaose 
RE A ane men T Sea eee eee 


|. a eerey 


ence Sraaen 





Mechanics (not specified ) 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)....... 


NS OEE ee eee eee 

Pattern makers 

Photographers 
Sia i. 25° eine S's See ete ee oe 
Plumbers EIR ”.) Sear are es 


Se eamst ES Se os, 5. ee eee et die wc cceus eetaw a 
Ehesmaanars 


Tanners and curriers.................. Sie ees 

Textile workers (not specified ) 

ED oo 60 Seb a é 

- TNE Gt RS GE ee See 
holsterers . .. 

W atch and clock makers........................... 

i 6. ine Ban. dws walbbin eis 

Wheelwri "34 

Woodworkers (not specified ) 197 |.. 

Other skilled r 744 1, 450 


19, 871 





| 
| 39. 925 











Miscellaneous: 
EE ee ee a, a ne 262 551 
Bankers 18 38 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters........... Rieuhe 217 444 | 
i necscbétnpsvaccbidedtasskaasecpabeess 4,111 8, 338 | 
Rae ne 2 2b caponkscvonkodgene dtacenbwreees 2,331 4, 736 | 

208 538 | 

SST Ser ee Sears 19 42 | 
Laborers 14, 263 28, 030 | 
Manufacturers 58 136 | 
Merchants and dealers...............6.cccccccscccce! 1, 205 2,614 | 
6, 634 13, 754 | 

a a Ee, Ge 3, 781 6, 968 | 








33, 107 | 66, 189 | 











No occupation (including women and children) 32,217 | 61, 734 | 


Grand total 88, 286 | 173, 828 
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WaBLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
AND LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
AUGUST, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 1923, BY STATES AND TERRITORIEs. 





= 





= 





District of Columbia. ..............-.----- TERN Eabgee 


Florida 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 


ee ee PEEL 


New Mexico 


SE Ch. cn cccnncas 


Immigrant. 





August, 
1923. 


July and 
August, 
1923. 








Se eeesesreeeseseseesereeseeeess | 
| 


4, 872 
83 


22, 323 
34 

424 

3, 599 
56 

591 

7, 297 
21 


914 
26 
169 
48 

6, 420 
198 
213 
207 

1 
1,756 
298 


1,411 
72 


Emigrant. 


August, 
1923. 


July and 
Augu 
1923. 











88, 286 
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TinLé 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY ll, 1922, JULY 1 
TO SEPTEMBER 26, 1923. 











| Maximum | Admitted | Admitted 
‘ . , is Annual 
Country or region of birth. | monthly | Sept. 1-26, y ta | July 1 to 
| 1923. —— Sept. 26. 
| 


Balance 
for year.! 





Albania 5) 2 56 | , 172 | 
Armenia (Russian) 23 54 
i . 2, 966 | 
934 
oS | 178 | 
Czechoslovakia 548 , 357 | 6, 897 
Danzig ) : 160 | 
Denmark 506 5, 1, 828 
) 171 | 
2, 318 
42 
‘ 1,915 
Germany..... Seen hand a aan noes 4s adage 3, 5% 5, 79: ‘4 2,378 | 
Great Britain and Ireland 5, 46! 5, 46 . 46, 404 
Greece q 3, 1, 404 
Hungary 9 | 927 5, 2, 497 
4 é 
21, 440 
670 
Lithuania 5s 3: 1, 400 
Luxemburg 9 | ) 52 
Netherlands : 6 3, 2, 106 
6, 484 
Poland 95 | , 996 | 14, 585 | 
1, 479 
3, 934 
14, 223 
537 
| 11, 665 
750 | 726 ; 2, 226 
, 285 ‘ ‘ 1, 668 
17 | ] 51 
12 | ‘ 36 
177 | 531 
531 | 5é 4 1,515 
19 | Ww 57 





21 | 63 

Egypt j 

Shit etneiipeasuve chs ac texas 24 f 

Australia 56 | 2 5 5! 111 
16 | ; 8 | 32 








71, 561 55, 827 357, 80: 5, 3 175, 018 


After all pending cases for which quotas have been granted and admissions under the act during the 


current fiscal year have been deducted from the annual quota. The balance in some instances has been 
increased, due to restorations to the remaining quota of admissions under the second proviso of par. D., 
sec. 2. 

*Maximum monthly quota exhausted. The balance of the quota not yet shown as admitted are pending 
cases for which quotas have been granted. 








CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





New Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey. 


R. ANDREW F. McBride was appointed commissioner of labor of 
New Jersey, on September 14, 1923, to succeed Col. Lewis T. 
Bryant who died June 27, 1923. 














International Conference on Labor Statistics.’ 





‘THE proposal for an international conference of representatives of 
Government departments of labor statistics was referred to in 
the June, 1923, issue of the Monruty Lasor Review (p. 262). 
The director of the international organization has sent out invitations 
to this meeting which is to open on October 29, 1923, at Geneva. 
immediately after the close of the fifth session of the International 
Labor Conference. The agenda of this statistical convention is 
limited to the following three items: 
1. Classification of industries and occupations for the purpose of labor statistics 


2. Statistics of wages and hours of labor. 
3. Statistics of industrial accidents. 
















Prison Labor and Industry in Denmark. 


ACCORDING to Arbejdsgiveren, September 21, 1923 (Copen- 

hagen), organ of the Danish Employers’ Association, dissatis- 
faction has often arisen in industrial circles because prison labor hias 
extended so that it unnecessarily competes with and injures private 
industry, which must pay a fixed wage to its employees. This has 
resulted in complaints in the press and to parliament but with no 
practical results. The Danish Employers’ Association took the matter 
~~ with the director of prisons and an agreement was reac|i( 
whereby the prison labor management will confer regarding cvm- 
plaints with a committee appointed by the Danish Employers 
Association, the Joint Representatives of Danish Industry ani 
Handcrafts (Faellesrepraesentationen for Dansk Industri og Haan 
vaerk), and the Industrial Council (/ndustryraadet). The prison 
labor management has declared itself willing to furnish the committee 
any information desired as to extent and nature of the prison labor. 



















1International Labor Office. Official Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1923, p. 76. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 
Woman Chairman of British Trade-Union Council. 
MSS ii Bondfield has recently been elected chairman of 


the Trade-Union Council of Great Britain. This position, which 


is considered the most important in the trade-union field, has never 
before been held by awoman. Miss Bondfield has been closely identi- 
fied with the trade-union movement since 1898, when she was made 
assistant secretary of the Shop Assistants’ Union. 





Ministry of National Economy Established in Italy. 


RECENT report from the United States consul at Rome states 
that a new Government department to be known as the Ministry 
of National Economy was instituted in Italy on July 31, 1923, to 
take the place of the Ministries of Agriculture and of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor. Senator Orso Mario Corbino has _ been 
appointed as minister in charge of the new department. The new 
ministry will be the executive and administrative section of the 
Government in all matters pertaining to the economic life of the 
country, with the exception of finance. It will comprise the bureaus of 
commerce, industry, agriculture, mining, and forestry. All the activi- 
ties of the two discontinued ministries are transferred to the newly 
created department. It is expected that this change will reduce gov- 
ernmental expenditures and at the same time coordinate kindred 
administrative activities. 














PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 





Kentuckxy.— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Annual report, June 30, 1921, to Jun 
80,1922. Frankfort [1923?]. 39 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 185 of this issue of the Monriiy 
Lasor Review. 

Maryianp.—Indusirial Accident Commission. Report for the year November 1, 19°1 
to October 31, 1922, inclusive. [Baltimore?] 1923. 24 pp. 

A summary of this report is found on page 185 of this issue of the MoNTHLY Lanor 
REVIEW. 

Massacuvusetts.—Department of Public Welfare. Report for the year ending Nove 
80,1922. (Boston, 19237] 146 pp. Public document No. 17. 

Contains the commissioner’s report and brief accounts of the work of the vari 
State agencies included in the department. For a brief summary of the section 
housing and town planning see page 165 of this issue of the Montruty LasBor Reyire\ 
Minnesota.—Department of Education. Vocational education in Minnesota 

Paul, 1922. 65 pp. 

Gives the outline of plans for vocational education under the Smith-Hughes 
for the period 1922 to 1926. These include programs of training in agriculture, in 
industry, and in home economics. 

New Yor«.—Department of Labor. New York labor laws enacted in 1923. All 
1923. 55 pp. Special bulletin No. 119. 

Oxu1o.—Department of Industrial Relations. First annual report, for fiscal year ./ 
1921, to June 30, 1922. Columbus, 1923. 49 pp. 

A short summary of this report is given on page 186 of this issue of the Mont: 
Lasor Review. : 

OrEecon.—Board of Inspectors of Child Labor. Biennial report, 1921-1922. S 
1923. 16 pp. 

The report contains data as to conditions under which permits to work are issued, 
number of children applying for permits, number at work, and the like. In 1922 per- 
mits were issued to 10,112 children. Much the largest group of juvenile workers 
1,441, was employed in factories, the next largest, 927, being in mercantile estab- 
lishments. The requirements of the Oregon child-labor laws measure up to the 
regulations adopted under the Federal law, and the board reports that employers 
are cooperating with it to maintain the standard set before the Federal law was declared 
unconstitutional. 

The Oregon law requires the employer to keep on file the permits of employees 
under 18 years of age. If he fails to do this, in the event of a minor employee being 
injured, the employer is required to pay into the accident insurance fund by way ol 
penalty a sum equal to 25 per cent of the amount to which the injured employee is 
entitled under the compensation law, though this penalty may not exceed the sum 
of $500. 

Wyominc.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Report for the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1922. [Cheyenne, 1923.| 139 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on page 187 of this issue of the Montruriy L150R 


REVIEW. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR, 927 


a 


Unitep Statres.—Department of Agriculture. Agricultural cooperation: A selected and 
annotated reading list, with special reference to purchasing, marketing, and credit, 
including only works printed in English, and po of periodical references except 
reprints and proceedings of associations, by Chastina Gardner. Washington, 1923. 
55 pp. Miscellaneous circular No. 11. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Americanization in the United 

States, by John J. Mahoney. Washington, 1923. 42 pp. Bulletin, 1923, No. 31. 

In this bulletin Americanization is defined and interpreted and old and new ideas 
regarding Americanization classes are discussed, as are also teacher training and the 
financing of immigrant education. An account of the Americanization activities of 
seven States is given in the third and last chapters. An appendix contains certain 
legislation and some statistics on the non-English-speaking population of various 
States. 

— — — An Americanization program, by E. J. Irwin. Washington, 1923. 60 
pp. Bulletin, 1923, No. 30. 

Americanization work, according to this bulletin, is at present largely experimental 
and is carried on by many as “‘asideline.’’ Emphasis is laid on the need of the leader- 
ship of highly-trained men and women of great “‘social capacity’’ for this arduous 
task of amalgamation. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Chinese migrations, with 
special reference to labor conditions, by Ta Chen. Washington, 1928. vt, 237 pp. 
Bulletin No. 340. Miscellaneous series. 

This bulletin is a study of the overseas migrations of the Chinese, treated especially 
from the standpoint of labor conditions. The countries covered are those in which 
the maximum number of Chinese have at some time reached at least 50,000, with the 
exception of some of the far-eastern countries and islands for which sufficient data 
were not available. The study covers the historic, social, and economic phases of 
the migrations for the most important periods during which they took place. The 
economic phase deals with the main occupations of the Chinese and their activities 
in industry, commerce, and agriculture, and shows their degree of economic impor- 
tance in each of the countries. The important treaties, conventions, laws, contracts, 
and other documents which are not covered in each chapter are given in appendixes 
to the chapters, and for each chapter there is a selected bibliography. 


_— —_——- 





International Seamen’s Union of America. A study of its history and 
problems, by Arthur E. Albrecht. Washington, 1923. vi, 120 pp. Bulletin No. 
342. Miscellaneous series. 


This account of the organization and activities of the International Seamen’s Union 
records the efforts of the union over a long period to change the laws of contract relating 
to seamen, which culminated in the passage of the seamen’s act in 1915. The report 
also reviews the activities of the union in connection with international relations, 
the jurisdictional disputes, the attempts to maintain war-time gains, and the struggle 
within the organization against the I. W. W. The appendixes include the constitution 


of the union, a statement of the membership of the affiliated unions, and other docu- 
ments. 


— —— —— Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
Washington, 1928. vii, 7 pp. Bulletin No. 350. Safety code series. 





Official—F oreign Countries. 


Ausrratia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. A report of cases decided and 
awards made in the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, including 
conferences convened by the president or deputy president during the year 1921. Mel- 
bourne [1922?] xxix, 1306 pp. Commonwealth arbitration reports, vol. 15. 


~—— (New Sours Wates).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1922. Sydney, 1928. 32 pp. 
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The report contains an account of the operations of the friendly societies, trade- 
unions, building societies, and cooperative societies of New South Wales. A summary 
of the data relating to cooperative societies will appear in the December issue of the 
MontTsuy Lasor REVIEW. ; 

AusTRALIA (Victorta).—[Labor Department.] Chief inspector of factories and sho» 
Report for the year ended December 31, 1922. Melbourne, 1928. 39 pp. 

Contains statistical data as to number of factories and employees; the number of 
employees working under wages boards; hours; wages; accidents; prosecutions jv; 
violstions of certain acts; and a résumé of the principal industrial disputes of the 
year. In Victoria 1922 wasa year of much industrial prosperity, labor being in demand 
and most industries working full time, yet the number of accidents reported show: 
a slight decrease, being 787 as against 830 in 1921. 

Beterum.— Ministere de I’ Industrie et du Travail. Officedu Travail. Rapport * * 
sur les unions professionnelles pendant les années 1911-1921. Inége, 1928. xx 
266 pp. 

This report on professional unions, by the Ministry of Industry and Labor, is divided 
into three sections covering the war period and the three years preceding and three 
years following the war. The information covers agricultural unions, labor unions 
employers’ organizations, unions of persons following the liberal professions, con 
mercial unions, mixed unions (employers’ and workers’), and other unions organized 
for a variety of purposes. The tables show the number of members, receipts, x- 
penses, etc., and there is general information given as to the activities of the various 
organizations. 

FiInLtanp.—{Socialstyrelsen.] Olycksfallen 1 arbetet dren 1918-1919. Helsingfors, 1% 
2,138 pp. Finlands officiella statistik XX VI. Arbetsstatistik A. 

Report by the labor bureau of Finland (Socialstyrelsen, now abolished ) on industria’ 
accidents in Finland for the years 1918 and 1919. Information is also given concerning 
the State accident commission (Statens Olycksfallsnamnd). 

France.— Ministére du Travail. Conseil Supérieur du Travail. Examen du projet 
loi sur les assurances sociales. Paris, 1923. xix, 188 pp. Vingt. sixiéme sess: 
Novembre, 1922. 

The proceedings of the 26th session of the Superior Council of Labor of France relate 
to the proposed law on social insurance. The majority and minority reports of | 
permanent commission of the council are included and the discussions of the n 
bers of the council. There is a tabular presentation of the replies of various org 
zations to a questionnaire, relating to various provisions of the law, which was sen! 
out by the council. 

— — Direction du Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant l’anné 191° 
Paris, 1922. vii, 357 pp. 

This is a statistical report of the strikes occurring in France during the year |'//' 
giving, for each strike, the locality and industry, number of establishments a1! 
workers affected, the principal cause, the results, and the methods by which seti\- 
ment was reached. 

—— — Office du Travail. Tarifs de salaires et conventions collectives pendo 
guerre (1914-1918). Paris, 1923. xix, 103 pp. Tome IV. 

The rates of wages at different periods and the collective agreements concluded in 
France during the war are given in this report, by industry and locality. The t 
of various circulars and decrees issued are included and there is a general review of 
the wage situation and the bonuses granted for different purposes such as cost of living 





































and family allowances. 
Great Brirarin.—Court of Inquiry Concerning Hours of Labor of Coal Tippers «4 
Trimmers in South Wales. Report. London, 1923. 7 pp. . 1948. 






Early in the year the employers in the South Wales exporting district wished 
put on a third shift of coal tippers and trimmers so that work might be continuoi 
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The employees did not consider that the situation justified this action, and, as serious 
trouble threatened, the Ministry of Labor appointed a court of inquiry, under the 
industrial courts act, to attempt to settle the matter. After a number of hearings 
the court succeeded in getting both sides to agree to a provisional arrangement, under 
which a partial third shift was to be worked for an experimental period of six months, 
certain concessions being made on both sides, and a consultative committee of workers 
and employers established to meet regularly each month for the purpose of consider- 
ing suggestions from either side and taking appropriate action. 

Great Brirain.—King’s Roll National Council on the Employment of Disabled Ex- 
service Men. Interim report. London, 1923. 14 pp. Cmd. 1919. 

The king’s roll is a list of firms, corporations, and other employing agencies that 
have pledged themselves to employ ex-service men, and the national council is a 
body which has devoted itself to pushing the work of securing employment for the 
ex-soldiers. 

— Ministry of Health. Annual report, 1922-23. London, 1923. xi, 164 pp. Cmd. 

1944. 

The report contains sections on public health, local government and local finance, 
administration of the poor law, national health insurance, and the report of the Welsh 
board of health. 

The section on poor law administration gives some data showing the effect of 
unemployment upon the number of applicants for relief. The year 1922-23 began 
with a large number of persons receiving relief and showed little improvement 
as the months passed. “‘On the 17th of June the number of persons in receipt 
of relief reached the unprecedented total of 1,837,980. The number at no time 
during the year fell below 1,300,000, a number which had never been attained before 
July, 1921.”” During the year the average weel:ly number of persons receiving 
relief was 1,499,937. A large number of these were in the trades covered by the 
industrial insurance acts. “The number of unemployed insured persons (and their 
dependents) receiving relief has varied during the year from 1,090,525 (in June) to 
636,048 (in March, 1923), the mean figure for the year being 798,708.’’ Naturally the 
number needing help has varied widely in different localities. The proportion of 
persons relieved to the total population of the local unions considered varied from 
1 in 218 to 1 in 5, this latter figure being reached in 6 unions. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Committee to inquire into the working and effects of the trade 

boards acts. Minutes of evidence. London, 1922. viii, 1050 pp. 

A discussion of the recommendations of this committee (called the Cave committee), 
contained in a report to the Ministry of Labor, was published in the Monruiy Lasor 
Review for June, 1922 (pp. 25-29). 

— —— [Industrial Relations Department.] Report on the establishment and progress 

of joint industrial councils, 1917-1922. London, 1923. 2381 pp. 

Gives a review of the reports of the Whitley committee recommending the forma- 
tion of joint industrial councils, describes the establishment of the councils, and 
discusses their work. The fourth part deals with some of the current problems facing 
the councils, and discusses the Whiiley principle as applied outside of Great Britain. 


A sumnx.ry of the report will be found on pages 27 to 29 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REvIEWw. 


— Registrar General. Supplement to the seventy-fifth annual report. Part IV. Mor- 
tality of men in certain occupations in the three years 1910, 1911, and 1912. London 
[19237] xxiv, 100 pp. 

Although this report was greatly delayed, owing to the war, it is an important 
addition to the existing data on occupational mortality. It contains an analysis of 
the deaths registered in England and Wales during the three years 1910 to 1912, 
tabulated by occupation, age, and cause of death; a comparison of the mortality of 
several classes of laborers with that of the general male pcpulation, and comparative 
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mortality figures of males aged 25 to 65 years in certain occupations, by causes. 

attempt was made to analyze the mortality of women, owing to the fact that t\\. 

death register does not furnish an accurate record of occupation. 

Great Brrrain.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending Dece 
ber $1, 1921. Part C.—Trade-unions. London, 1928. 48 pp. 

Contains data as to the number of registered trade-unions, their membershi)) 
income, expenditures, and funds on hand. The unions suffered severely during the 
year. 

Membership of registered trade-unions in 1921 declined from nearly 7,000,000 to little 
more than 5,500,000 and funds were reduced by about £5,000,000 ($24,332,500, par) 
These reductions were attributable to the severe trade depression of the year, which 
cost registered trade-unions nearly £7,500,000 [$36,498,750, par] in unemployment 

ay, over and above the amount recovered from the Ministry of Labor under the State 
insurance scheme. The expenditure of so great an amount in one year on unemp)|ov- 
ment pay has no parallel in trade-union history. But for the savings effected during 
war years and additional levies raised from members this expenditure alone wou! 
have sufficed to absorb the whole of the accumulated funds. The expenditure |; 
£3,500,000 [$17 ,032,750, par] upon dispute pay was equally abnormal, and for this iter, 

the coai-mining dispute was mainly responsible. Altogether, the year 1921 placed 4 

heavy strain on the finances of trade-unions, although the heavy accumulation 0! 

funds during war years enabled them to carry forward at the end of the year a larve: 

balance of funds than they ever had before the war. 

Reports for the year ending December $1, 1921. Part D.—Building societies 
London, 1928: xiii, 53 pp. 

Gives full statistical details for building societies in England, Scotland, and Wales 
in 1921. During 1921 the societies, though not so prosperous as in 1920, made sat is- 
factory progress. Membership increased by 41,463, and the advances on mortvacrs 
amounted to £19,673,408 ($95,740,640, par), which was more than twice the averave 
of pre-war years. 

Statistical summaries showing the operations of friendly societies in the 
1918-1921, and of orders and branches in the years 1910, 1916-1918, and 1920. Lon 
1923. 4 pp. 

— [Treasury.] Unemployment Grants Committee. Second (interim) report of pro- 
ceedings, from March 3, 1922, to June 28, 1923. London, 1923. 16, 21 pp. 

A short summary of the work of this committee will be given in the December 
issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 

Inp1a.— Commercial Intelligence Department. Large industrial establishments in | 
Calcutta, 1923. xt, 88 pp. No. 1779. 

Gives the name, business, and address of all large industrial concerns in India 
together with the average number of persons employed daily by each. A preiace 
gives also ‘‘the number of establishments belonging to and the aggregate number oi 
persons employed in, the principal industries throughout India, so far as information 
isavailable.’”’ This shows a total of 1,559,944 industrial workers, of whom three-fiiths 
(63 per cent) are employed in five industries—cotton spinning and weaving, |\l° 
mills, railway and tramway workshops, cotton gins and presses, and engineerily 
workshops. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Anthraz in the tan industry, H. Leymann. 
Geneva, 1928. 30 pp. Studies and reports, series F (Industrial hygiene and 
dents), No. 7. 

This study, which relates to the occurrence of anthrax among tannery workers in 
Germany, was published in connection with the work of the advisory committee 0 
anthrax. It reviews the most modern methods of prevention, through the disinic- 
tion of hides before or during the tanning process, used in Germany. During tle 
years 1910 to 192) inere were, in Germany, 1,575 cases of anthrax among tanyard work- 
ers, or persons infected from tanyards, 249 of which were fatal. There were 80 cases 
reported in 1921 as against 287 in 1910, although the number of cases was much iewe! 
during the war years when the importation of foreign hides and skins either ceased 
or was greatly restricted. 


—_— 
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SweDEN.—Statistiska Centralbyran. Ut- och invandring dr 1922. Stockholm, 
iv, 84 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Folkméngden och dess fériindringar. 
Report on emigration and immigration in 1922, issued by the Central Statistical 
Bureau of Sweden. 


Union oF SoutH Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official year book of the 
Union, and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. Pretoria, 
1928. «xxvii, 1053 pp. No. 5,.1922. Illustrations, maps, charts. 

Contains statistics mainly for the period 1910 to 1921, and studies of the different 

States making up the Union. A summary of the data relating to labor conditions is 

given on pages 29 to 31 of this issue of the Monrniy Lasor Review. 


Unofficial. 


Burr, Emirry Toore. Psychological tests applied to factory workers. New York, 1922. 
93 pp. Reprinted from Archives of Psychology, No. 55. 

This volume embodies the results of a study undertaken to show the result of apply- 
ing psychological tests to a certain group of wage-earning girls and women. The in- 
vestigation was made in a feather and fancy ornament factory with six departments, 
and covers 75 employees. The experimenter is of the opinion that her study has laid 
the foundation for the use of combinations of tests for the measurement of this grade 
of industrial workers. 

Decas, Marc. Le probleme de l’assurance maladie-invalidité. Paris, 1922. 286 pp. 

This is a study of the problem of sickness and invalidity insurance from the stand- 
point of the experience of the different countries which have made such provision for 
the protection of the workers. The study includes a discussion of the general prin- 
ciples to be followed in the provision of such insurance, the general types of organiza- 
tion, and the methods of administration. There is a bibliography and a list of the 
laws in European countries. 

Gavit, JoHN PALMER. Americans by choice. New York, Harper & Brothers, 19722. 
exw, 449 pp. 

This is one of the series of Americanization studies financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Among the principal subjects treated are citizenship under 
this and other Governments, the evolution of the naturalization law and its operation, 
the personal element in naturalization, statistics relative to immigrants, statistics con- 
cerning some 26,000 petitioners, citizenship acquired through military service, the 
immigrant woman in United States politics, foreign-born voters, and radical activities 
of the foreign born. 

HAUPTVERBAND DEUTSCHER ORTSKRANKENKASSEN. Jahrbuch der Krankenversich- 
erung, 1921. Dresden, 1922. 164 pp. 

The central federation of German local sick funds publishes each year a yearbook 
on German sickness insurance. The volume under review covers the year 1921. It 
discusses the development of German social insurance in general and of sickness in- 
surance in particular. Of the many problems of sickness insurance the volume gives 
special consideration to the difficulties in making collective agreements with physi- 
clans and in providing medicines for the insured persons, the relations between sick 
fund and industrial accident insurance associations, etc. A section of the volume con- 
tains data as to the organization of the Central Federation of German Local Sick Funds. 
An appendix giving statistics as to the various activities of the local sick funds in 1921 
concludes the volume. These statistics cover the rates of contributions, benefits, 
the system of providing medical and dental service, the system of remuneration of 
physicians and dentists, the number of physicians and dentists under contract, phy- 
sicians’ strikes, the contractual relations with pharmacies and hospitals, the medical 
and therapeutical institutions owned by the sick funds themselves, the employees of 
the sick funds, sickness statistics, causes of sickness, disbursements for benefits, 
finances of the funds, and the membership movement. 
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Labor Research DepartMeNT (GREAT Britain). The workers’ register of labor 
and capital, 1923. London, 1923. 223 pp. 

Our subject has been the relations of capital and labor, the relative strength oj 
capitalist and workers’ organizations, the forces reacting upon them and influencing 
their policies, and theit power to make their will effective. We have aimed at revis- 
tering the forces at the ais 1 of the two parties to the industrial struggle, and a: 
providing a clear record of what they have done and experienced, of their fortunes 
and relations, during the period since the conclusion of the war. 

The authors first give a general review of the changes in the labor situation sin«> 
1918, and follow this with chapters on trade-union organization; unemployment: 
wages, hours, and the cost of living; trade-union methods of negotiation; and the guild 
movement. The second part deals with capital and production. 


Owing to the inflation of capital values, together with organized control over prices 
and production, capital has been able to secure a higher income than in pre-war years 
in spite of the slump, while the workers’ wages have been reduced to well below the 
1913 level. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The immigration problem in the Un) 
States. New York, 1923. viii, 1830 pp. Research report No. 58. 


——Workmen’s compensation acts in the United States: The medical aspect. New Yori 
1923. x, 282 pp. Research report No. 61. 

The present practices of the boards and commissions administering the workmen's 
compensation laws in the different States in regard to the medical questions invol\ od 
form the subject of thisstudy. The report cites a large number of cases showing thie 
various interpretations placed upon identical or nearly identical cases in differen: 
States. A general review of the problems connected with the administration of ‘| 
laws includes a definition of employer’s liability, requirements for reporting accident: 
notice of injury and claim, accident prevention and safety education, waiting period 
personnel of medical departments, medical fees, selection of physicians, medi:a! 
service and medical examinations, malingering, etc. A large part of the report is 
given to the various kinds of disability resulting from accident, with a discussion | 
the allowances for dismemberment and loss of use in different States. Speci 
diseases resulting from accident are treated, with citations of various decisions in ea: 
case, and there are also chapters on latent disease, infections resulting from accident 
eye injuries, and hergia. The chapter on occupational disease discusses the ap)!ivi- 
tion of the compensation acts in the different States. A subject index and an index 
of cases cited are appended. 

New York University. [Graduate School of Business Administration.) Bureay 0/ 
Business Reasearch. Source book of research data. [New York] Prentice-Hall, | 
1923. xi, 70 pp. 

The sources of current statistical data regarding the most important commercial 
commodities, and including a few items such as telephones and buildings, are given 
in this compilation. The list is divided into two parts, one giving sources of quantity 
statistics such as production, shipments, stocks, etc., and the other giving the sources 
of price statistics of articles of food and other commercial and industrial prodits 
The list is analytical, showing the unit of weight or measure for which the information 
is reported, whether the information given covers a State, a nation, the world, or only 
some local market, and, for the quantity figures, the number of years which can be 
covered from each source. 

Parar, Prerre. Le syndicalisme pendant et apres la guerre. Paris, 13 Quai de (0ii'', 
1923. viti, 253 pp. Deuxieéme édition. 

This study of the French trade-union movement during and since the war sketches 
the history of syndicalism from 1864 to 1914 and the principles animating the different 
revolutionary and reformist groups. The present organization of the great syn«dical 
confederations and their attitude on national and international questions since |!!! 


are dealt with in greater detail and the conclusion sums up the tendencies which have 


developed in the different organizations during the past eight years. 
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PHILADELPHIA Housine Association. Housing in Philadelphia, by Bernard J. 
Newman. Philadelphia [1923 ?]. 47 pp. 

Gives a review of the work of the association during 1922, and discusses some of the 
problems faced by those interested in better housing. A summary of some parts of 
the report will be found on pages 165 to 168 of this issue of the MontHity LaBor 
REVIEW. 

Por, Opon. Guilds and cooperatives in Italy. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 
1923. xviii, 197 pp. 

Argues for the industrial organization of Italy on a cooperative guild basis, citing 
the progress already made by the labor cooperative societies and certain guilds, such 
as the Federation of Productive Guilds of the Province of Florence, and the fact that 
‘in Italy capitalist large-scale industry has never been stable, and has always been 
on the verge of collapse,’’ and stating that the guild organization is peculiarly suited 
to the Italian temperament. 

Contains also two chapters on guild socialism in England, its origin and recent 
aspects. 

Extracts and a summary of the chapter on the present (1922) condition of the co- 
operative movement in Italy will be given in the December issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

Tairp WINTER OF UNEMPLOYMENT. The report of an inquiry undertaken in the 
autumn of 1922. London [19237]. viti, 850 pp. 

Contains a discussion of the extent of unemployment in England in 1922, the public 
provision for relief of unemployment, the provision of work, the cost to the nation of 
unemployment, the effects upon the workers, and local reports upon conditions in nine 
towns or cities. 


O 
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